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ROMANTICISM: A SYMPOSIUM 

i FOREWORD 

M HE following six articles dealing with aspects of romanticism in 
; England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain were presented in 


1937 and in 1938 before a Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America, General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism. The Group 
has no responsibility for their publication. 

Each discussion represents an individual method of approach to this 
broad and difficult subject. If there is a consequent loss of such unity 
as might come from a series of articles written by a single author, there 
may be something gained in variety and comprehensiveness. No one 
article is written primarily for the specialist in its field. Such a reader 
will no doubt find the treatment of his own subject elementary and all 
too brief. It is hoped, however, that the same reader will find material to 
interest him in the discussions of other literatures, and that the elements 
of comparison and contrast between manifestations of romanticism in 
the different countries will contribute to broader understanding of the 
movement as a whole.—G. H. 
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THE DOMINANT CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN 
ROMANTICISM 












ERMAN romanticism extends over a relatively long period, since 
in part it goes back to the ideas of Herder and the Storm and 
Stress movement in the seventies of the eighteenth century. Within 
narrower limits, one may assign to it the period from the seventeen- 







1[Offprints of the complete Symposium may be obtained from the Executive Office of the 
Association (price fifty cents). Lots of 20 may be ordered for class use (price five dollars) 
until May first.—Ed.] 
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2 German Romanticism 


nineties to about 1830, when it was challenged by the Young German 
Movement. Obviously, however, this does not mark the end of its influ- 
ence. To give a brief account of so complex and varied a movement, and 
to attempt to generalize in the face of marked individual differences is 
an undertaking beset with pitfalls. 

In dealing with German romanticism many scholars are reluctant to 

attempt sharp definition like that of romanticism given by Legouis and 
Cazamian in their history of English literature.' Instead, historians of 
German literature for some time endeavored to contrast classicism and 
romanticism for the purpose of bringing out in bold relief the essential 
characteristics of the latter. Subsequently, various critics became more 
strongly imbued with the thought that the two movements have much in 
common. For historically German romanticism proceeded from classi- 
cism. The older romanticists, the Schlegels and Novalis, did not think of 
themselves as being in opposition to classicism, but rather as intent 
upon supplementing and amplifying it. Consequently, romanticism did 
not begin in contradiction of classicism, but rather in the course of time 
became farther and farther removed from it. Thus Walther Linden 
asserts: 
The older romanticists renewed the irrationalism of the Storm and Stress move- 
ment, and they, too, strove for depth, for profound emotion and for totality 
freed from all limitations. But they by no means ignored the great intellectual 
achievements of classicism. In endeavoring to unite the two in a higher synthesis 
of irrational and rational forces, romanticism cultivated consciousness, reflection 
and the intellectual element almost more than did classicism itself; hence, in its 
origins romanticism is more inclined to be philosophically critical than poetically 
creative. On the other hand, romanticism penetrated more sensitively and much 
more deeply into the psychic, into dreams, and longings, the unconscious, the 
mysterious, into those regions in which we sense intuitively rather than know 
by dint of reasoning faculties and processes.? 


Fritz Strich, in his book Klassik und Romantik, attempted to distin- 
guish between romanticism and the classicism of Goethe and Schiller by 
placing certain salient traits in opposition. According to him, German 
classicism is marked by unperturbed calmness, unity divided into the 
manifold, plastic compactness, insistence on the present, living form, 
definiteness, perfection or completeness. By way of contrast he enumer- 

1 Legouis and Cazamian, A History of English Literature, new ed. (London: Dent, n. d.), 
p. 1028: “The Romantic spirit can be defined as an accentuated predominance of emotional 
life, provoked or directed by the exercise of imaginative vision, and in its turn stimulating 
or directing such exercise. Intense emotion coupled with an intense display of imagery, 
such is the frame of mind which supports and feeds the new literature.” 

2 Walther Linden, in Hofstaetter and Peters, Sachwdrterbuch der Deutschkunde (Berlin: 
Teubner, 1930), 11, 1021 (Translated and condensed.) 
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ated the characteristics of romanticism as restless movement, unity 
without division but in constant flux, picturesque boundlessness in in- 
exhaustible transformation, longing without goal, limit, or aim; ara- 
besque, music that has become visible; vagueness, and the infinite.* 

Whereas Strich tried to establish sharp lines of demarcation, Julius 
Petersen maintained that such categories are but relative, and furnish no 
absolute characterization. Moreover, he asserted that it is impossible to 
reduce the spirit of romanticism to a pure formula, because that does vi- 
olence to one of its principal characteristics (namely, eternal becoming).*‘ 

In the Athendéum (1798-1800), the organ of the early German roman- 
ticists, Friedrich Schlegel set forth his conception of romantic literature 
in part as follows: 


Romantic poetry (Poesie) is progressive universal poetry. Its aim is not merely 
to re-unite all separated literary forms and to bring poetry in touch with philos- 
ophy and rhetoric; but poetry and prose, creative genius and criticism, subtly 
refined poetry (Kunstpoesie) and folk-poetry (Volkspoesie) are to be mingled 
and blended . . . Romantic poetry is still in the process of development; indeed, 
its very essence is eternal becoming and not complete realization (Vollendung). 
... It can be fathomed (erschépft) by no theory, and only divinatory criticism 
could presume to characterize its ideal. It alone is infinite, because it alone is 
free, and recognizes as its first law that the caprice (Willkiir) of the poet tolerates 
no law.§ 


By virtue of this definition, border lines vanish between the arts as well 
as between literary forms—the drama, lyric, and narrative. All arts are 
brought into touch with each other and merge; for tones, colors, and 
words were regarded merely as different forms of the one language of the 
soul which should be able to react to any mood and to any mode of 
thought. And thus poetry is characterized as music for the inner ear, 
and painting for the inner eye; but it is soft music, and painting devoid 
of sharpness of outline (verschwebende Malerei).* Moreover, transitions 
from one art to another are to be sought. Then statues may become 
paintings, paintings become poems, poems become music, and solemn 
sacred music may become a towering temple.? Romanticists were fond 
of such expressions as hearing colors and seeing music. There are golden 
tones, colors speak, and love thinks in sweet musical sounds. 

This effacing of border lines, this dissolution and fusion, is directly 


* Fritz Strich, Deutsche Klassik und Romantik. 3d ed. (Munich: Meyer and Jessen, 1928). 
(Summary.) 

‘Julius Petersen, Die Wesensbestimmung der Romantik. (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 
1926), pp. 101, 177. 

5 Athendum (Berlin: Vieweg-Frolich, 1798-1800), 1, part 2, pp. 28 ff. 

* Ibid., 1, part 2, p. 45. 7 Ibid., 11, 49 f. 
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connected with other views of the romanticists. For they regarded life 
as one and inseparable, as a unit. For them religion, philosophy, art, and 
life are one. Life is poetry, and the world a living entity in which poetry 
is the essential expression of mankind and of human activity. Thus, early 
German romanticism stresses the intimate union of imaginative litera- 
ture, criticism, philosophy, and religion. Poetry becomes a symbol of the 
infinite. And according to Friedrich Schlegel, romantic poetry becomes 
transcendental poetry, which has for its aim the relation of the ideal 
and the real, as exemplified among the moderns by Goethe.*® 

Friedrich Schlegel asserted that poetry and philosophy are an in- 
separable whole; they share the whole range of great, exalted human 
nature. They meet, supplement each other, and are blended into a 
unit.® Poetry is nearer to the earth, philosophy is holier and more closely 
related to the deity.!° Only the union of the two can lend permanence 
and abiding value." Poetry and philosophy are, depending on the point 
of view, different spheres, different forms or factors of religion. Their 
union can be nothing other than religion.” Religion is veritably un- 
fathomable and in it one can delve deeper everywhere into the infinite.” 
In the strict sense of the term, says Friedrich Schlegel, the essence of re- 
ligion is to think, poetize, and live in godly fashion; to be filled with God; 
to have a touch of reverence and enthusiasm poured out over one’s whole 
being; and to act not from a sense of duty but out of love, out of sheer 
volition prompted by God within man.“ Whoever has religion will give 
voice to poetry. But philosophy is the means of seeking and discovering 
religion. Only in the company of men can man think and poetize di- 
vinely and live religiously.* Without poetry religion becomes dark, 
false, and malicious; without philosophy it becomes debauched and sen- 
sual to the point of emasculation.'” Eternal life and the invisible world 
can be sought only in God.'® 

Novalis praised the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, of the days when 
all Christianity was one, had one great common spiritual interest, and 
was united under one head. For him the old Catholic faith was applied 
Christianity which had become living; its omnipresence in life, its love 
for art, its profound humanitarianism, its joy in poverty, obedience, and 
fidelity stamp it as genuine religion.'* Romanticism’s penchant for 
medieval Catholicism was rooted in the esthetic element, mysticism, 
and the fondness for unity. 


8 Ibid., 1, part 2, p. 64 f. ® Tbid., 11, 21. 10 Tbid., 11, 23. 
1 Tbid., 11, p. 28. 8 Tbid., m1, 12. 13 Tbid., m1, 8. M4 Tbid., m1, 14. 
16 Tbid., 111, 9. 6 Tbid., mt, 11. 17 Tbid., ut, 31. 18 Tbid., 1, 5. 


19 Friedrich Novalis, Novalis’ Schriften, herausgegeben von J. Minor (Jena: Diederichs, 
1923). Die Christenheit oder Europa. 11, 22 ff.—Written in 1799. 
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What part do the poet and art play in this conception of life in which 
philosophy, religion, and poetry are one? 

In the Athenium we read that the poet is a seer, is wiser than he 
knows.”° Priest and poet in the beginning were one; the genuine poet, 
however, has always remained a priest, and the genuine priest a poet.” 
Art cannot be learned, but is divinely inspired. The spark of enthusiasm 
marks the genuine poet.” Only he can be an artist who has a religion 
of his own, an original view of the infinite.* Every man whose funda- 
mental aim is to perfect himself is an artist.2* Even in outward practices 
the artist’s mode of life must be different from that of others. Artists 
are Brahmins, a higher caste, not by birth, but ennobled by free self- 
consecration.” The artist may be proud of the resolve which forever 
sets him apart from the commonplace, proud of the work which divinely 
surpasses all intent and whose intent no one will ever completely grasp, 
proud of the capacity for worshipping perfection, proud of the conscious- 
ness of being able to stimulate his fellows in their inmost effectiveness.” 
The artist is a mediator, conscious of the divine within him; he anni- 
hilates himself to proclaim, impart, and portray the divine in mankind 
in customs, deeds, words, and works. To mediate and be mediated is the 
whole higher life of man, and every artist is a mediator for all others.?7 
The profoundest mysteries of all the arts and sciences are the property of 
poetry.” Poetry strives only for the infinite, and scorns worldly ad- 
vantage.”® The greatest part of poetry deals with the art of living and 
with the knowledge of mankind.*° 

According to the romanticists, music, the most feminine of the arts, 
produces an ecstatic effect. Hoffmann states that it opens an unknown 
realm to man, a world which has nothing in common with the world 
about him; under the spell of music he leaves behind all definite emo- 
tion, and yields to inexpressible longing.** There is nothing more beauti- 
ful on earth, says the Athendum, than when poetry and music work in 
sweet concord for the ennobling of mankind.” Tieck writes in Franz 
Sternbalds Wanderungen: “I invariably feel how music exalts the soul 
and how its notes of rejoicing, like angels of heavenly innocence, remove 
all earthly appetities and desires.’’* “Music is the first, the most im- 
mediate, the boldest of all the arts; it alone has the heart to pronounce 


20 Athendum, 1, part 2, p. 45. 21 Tbid., 1, part 1, p. 90. ® Tbid., m1, 101. 
%3 Tbid., 111, 6. % Tbid., m1, 7. % Tbid., m1, 31. % Jbid., m1, 28 f. 
7 Tbid., m1, 11 f. %8 Tbid., 111, 108. 29 Jbid., 111, 11. 30 Tbid., 111, 19. 


3 E. T. A. Hoffmann, Sdmiliche Werke (Leipzig: Hesse, n.d.), Beethovens Instrumental- 
Musik. 1, 37. ® Athendum, ut, 351. 

% Ludwig Tieck, Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen. Deutsche National Literatur. (Berlin: 
Spemann, n.d.), cxtv, 259. 
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6 German Romanticism 


whatever is confided to it; the other arts impart merely half of their 
message, and fail to express the best,’”™... Music has the power to 
suggest much that is too delicate to be thought, and too delicate to 
permit of expression. 

The very soul of romanticism was infinite longing without goal, limit, 
or object. Novalis stated that the finite, the limited, the narrow appeals 
to the worldly mind;* the infinite appeals to the subtler spirit. The aim 
of romantic poetry was the striving for the infinite, attuning oneself to 
the absolute. The romanticists were concerned less with a clear, visible 
world than with unfathomed depths, the unconscious, boundless emo- 
tions, and longing. In Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen the dream of the 
blue flower is symbolical of all vague, wistful romantic longing for the 
infinite. 

Out of such conceptions grew the emphasis upon “Bildung.” In the 
romantic sense this means the development of all innate faculties in an 
approach to infinite perfection. Only through “Bildung” does man be- 
come truly human;* it represents an attempt at encompassing the total- 
ity of human experience. To become God, to be man, to develop one’s 
faculties, are one and the same thing.*7 Human activity is a widening of 
self-determined destiny to infinite proportions.** 

Romantic longing for the infinite finds its reflex in an interest in the 
distant past and in distant regions. At a distance, said Novalis, every- 
thing becomes poetic, everything becomes romantic.*® The magic power 
of the imagination is freed from the limitations of time, space, and 
actuality both in the past and the future. And so German romanticism 
is replete with songs of wandering and of longing for the distant. It is 
not surprising to find a penchant for the Middle Ages with colorful 
knightly adventure, feudalism, chivalry, Minnesang, catholicism, mysti- 
cism, crusades, and the widening of the human horizon through contact 
with the Orient. 

Of importance is romanticism’s attitude toward nature, which is de- 
rived philosophically from Schelling. Nature is visible spirit, and spirit 
is invisible nature. In her development nature is a progressive revelation 
of the spirit. Everything in the universe is animate. Everything has body 
and soul as well. The true nature of things is not one or the other but the 
identity of the two. The essence of nature is absolute activity. She is con- 
stantly becoming, but never achieves being. We do not see God, says 
Friedrich Schlegel, but we see the divine everywhere; we can feel and 
think nature and the universe directly, but not the Godhead.“ Whoever 

% Ibid., p. 317. %5 Athendum, 1, 106. %* Tbid., mt, 15. 
#7 Ibid., 1, part 2, p. 73 %8 Tbid., 11, 165. 
89 Novalis’ Schriften (Jena: Diederichs, 1923), m1, 301 f. © Athendum, ut, 11. 
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does not come to know nature through love, will never know her.“ She is 
a sacred, tangible, and animate revelation of the deity. A source of rare 
delight, light, and eternal love, she stimulates the imagination. In every 
contact with her, man senses the infinite world. In her contemplation he 
becomes conscious of everything great and beautiful. Nature transforms 
everything, is eternal and exalted; she exalts man, and awakens the 
forces which reveal the divine in him. She inspires the highest energy and 
activity of the spirit, and the highest purity and receptiveness of the 
senses. Whoever interprets nature comprehends his life in terms of the 
eternal and the abiding. 

In the poetic treatment of nature the romanticists manifested fondness 
for picturesque change and for infinite distance which stimulates longing 
and calls up memories. Theirs was a predilection for the mysterious 
forest, solitude, stillness, for night which stimulates the imagination, for 
moonlight which fills man with longing, for clouds which journey afar 
like dreams, and for twilight which effaces sharp outlines and gives rise 
to vagueness of mood. 

A significant aspect of German romanticism is romantic irony. Ludwig 
Tieck is fond of treating his fantastic creations with a playful, mocking 
romantic irony. This he defines as the final perfection of a work of art, 
as that ethereal, transcending spirit that hovers over poetry. The roman- 
ticist wishes to demonstrate that he can not merely fashion but also dis- 
pel an emotion or an image. He does not lose himself in his work, but re- 
mains a free spirit, having the ability to rise above his creation, and to 
treat it with playful ridicule. Friedrich Schlegel said: ‘‘We must be able 
to rise above our own love; in our thoughts we must be able to destroy 
what we worship; otherwise, no matter what other capacities we have, 
we lack a sense of the infinite and of the world.’ “‘A truly free and cul- 
tured (gebildet) being should be able to attune himself at will, and be- 
come philosophical or philological, critical or poetical, historical or rhe- 
torical, ancient or modern; he should be able to do this quite arbitrarily 
at any time and to any degree as one tunes an instrument.” Funda- 
mentally, romantic irony implies urbanity and complete freedom, mas- 
tery, and a sense of sovereign detachment. Philosophically, it is rooted 
in Fichte’s idea of the sovereignty of Free Spirit. In practice, romantic 
irony often produced the impression of insincerity; in some of Heine’s 
lyrics it made for dissonance. 


“ Tbid., m1, 22. 
® Tbid., m1, 34-57.—Hiilsen, Naturbetrachtungen auf einer Reise durch die Schweiz. 
* Schlegel, Friedrich: Sdmiliche Werke (Vienna: Klang, 1846); Charakteristik der Mei- 
sterischen Lehrjahre von Goethe. (1798), vit, 100. 
“ Quoted from Ricarda Huch, Die Romantik (Leipzig: Haessel, 1924), 1, 280. 
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8 German Romanticism 


In the field of literary criticism Novalis stated that one way of proving 
that he had understood an author was to be able to act in his spirit.” 
The province of criticism, said August Schlegel, is to grasp completely, 
clearly, and with sharp precision the profound meaning which a creative 
genius has laid in his work, to interpret it, and thereby to bring less in- 
dependent but receptive observers to a higher, correct point of view.” 
Similarly Wackenroder says: “Every work of art can be comprehended 
and grasped inwardly only out of the same emotion which gave rise to 
it; and emotion can be grasped only by emotion.” Friedrich Schlegel 
states that criticism is to teach man to comprehend every form of 
poetry in its classic vigor and fullness, and thus to fructify the imagina- 
tion.“* Thus romantic criticism or characterization desires to give the 
already initiated a deeper insight into the inexhaustible spirit of an orig- 
inal poem.** It need hardly be said that theory and practice were not al- 
ways in accord, and that the interpreter at times became a judge. And 
yet this very effort at recreating an experience, the ability to enter into 
the spirit of a work of art, enabled August Wilhelm Schlegel to reproduce 
the spirit of Shakespeare in German translation as no one had done be- 
fore him. 

The novel is a genre which a number of romanticists cultivated, be- 
cause it allowed them the greatest freedom in structure, form, and tech- 
nique. Friedrich Schlegel regarded it as an admixture of narrative, song, 
and other forms;** the best element in the best novels seemed to him to 
be a more or less veiled self-confession of the author, the fruit of his ex- 
perience, the quintessence of his individuality.** Hence he considered 
Rousseau’s Confessions a most excellent novel.” On the whole, the Ger- 
man romantic novel is marked by looseness of structure, lack of unity, a 
wealth of episodes, and discursiveness; it abounds in adventures en- 
countered in rather aimless wanderings. There is a variety of moods 
which frequently find expression in lyrical interpolations. 

The Novelle, as an account of striking happenings, conditions, or in- 
dividuals was cultivated to a high degree of excellence. Friedrich Schlegel 
considered the Novelle admirably suited to the indirect and symbolical 
portrayal of subjective mood and viewpoint in a most profound and in- 
dividualistic manner.* 


5 Athendum, 1, part 2, p. 78. 

A. W. Schlegel, Sdmtliche Werke (Leipzig: Weidmann, 1846) ; Etwas tiber William Shake- 
speare bei Gelegenheit Wilhelm Meisters. vu, 26. 

4? Wilhelm H. Wackenroder, Werke und Briefe (Jena: Diederichs, 1910). Aufsats—Das 
eigentiimliche innere Wesen der Tonkunst und die Seelenlehre der heutigen Instrumental musik. 
I, 187. 48 Athendum, 11, 59. 49 Tbid., 11, 285. 

50 Tbhid., m1, 124. 5 Tbid., m1, 126. 8 Ibid. m1, 127. 

53 Friedrich Schlegel; Sdmtliche Werke. Nachricht von den poetischen Werken des Johannes 
Boccaccio (1801), vim, 26. 
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The drama was ill suited to the romanticist’s dislike of formal re- 
straint; hence, obvious weaknesses are superficial, unconvincing motiva- 
tion; inadequacy of character portrayal; lack of unity; and general loose- 
ness of structure. The fate tragedy and the fairy drama are in evidence; 
in the latter, the dream world is looked upon as the world of actuality, 
and the world becomes a dream. 

One of the finest flowers of creative romanticism was the fairy tale. 
The fairy tale appealed to the romanticists because it entered the realm 
of the fanciful, the imaginative, and the supernatural—which to them 
was the realm of genuine truth. It represented the fulfillment of romantic 
longing; here the romantic spirit was quite untrammeled and magically 
creative, since in this realm the laws of experience, of time, place, and 
causality have no validity. The Grimm brothers collected and published 
folk fairy tales which hitherto had been transmitted orally from one 
generation to another. Art fairy tales received a stimulus from the popu- 
lar tale. 

The rich collection of folksongs published by Arnim and Brentano 
(1806-1808) under the title Des Knaben Wunderhorn exerted a profound 
influence upon German lyric poetry. It occupies a place in the history of 
German poetry somewhat comparable to that of Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry (1765) in England. In the days of the Storm and 
Stress movement Herder’s collections and translations of folksongs had 
stressed the cosmopolitan, international aspects of poetry. But Arnim 
and Brentano in their collection emphasized the German element, and 
regarded these songs as expressive of the spirit of the German people. 
Numerous German lyric poets were inspired to write in the manner of 
the folksong. As a result, much of the lyric poetry of the period is marked 
by simplicity, unity, directness, genuineness, and spontaneity. This is of 
particular importance, because lyric poetry is undoubtedly the most sig- 
nificant creative contribution of German romanticism. 

Under the stimulus of the wars of liberation, later romanticism be- 
came patriotic and nationalistic. The earlier cosmopolitan, individualis- 
tic attitude gave way to the desire to subordinate self to the state and 
the nation. Nationalistic feeling welled up in powerful patriotic lyrics. 
Men like Fichte, in his Reden an die deutsche Nation, and Kleist, in 
drama and journalism, were profoundly conscious of the obligation of the 
individual to the state. The interest in Germany’s past manifested itself 
in the emphasis upon older German literature and philology, folk lore, 
folksong, folk fairy tale, and chap-books. The idea of totality and of 
organic development held by early romanticists was now applied in a_ 
new and more realistic manner to the state, society, and history. Never- 
theless, the interest in the subconscious, hallucinations, hypnotic sugges- 
tion, the occult, dreams, morbidity, the gruesome, the fantastic, the 
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emotional element, irrationalism, and phantasmagoria persisted. Be- 
tween early and later romanticism there was a difference of emphasis 
rather than fundamental opposition of tendencies. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


2 
ROMANTICISM IN FRANCE 


N France, romanticism is first of all a revolt against a firmly entrenched 
classicism. In this respect, French romanticism is markedly different 
from romanticism in England, Germany, or Spain,' where classicism had 
been less in accord with the national temper and had not risen to the 
glorious heights of the century of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. It is 
not surprising therefore that classicism, having produced so rich a litera- 
ture of profound psychological insight, should have prolonged its domi- 
nance in France, to a considerable degree, even into the early years of the 
nineteenth century. It is significant too that in France, romanticism es- 
tablished itself first in prose with Rousseau and his successors, then in 
poetry with Lamartine, and only at last in drama with the final triumph 
of Hugo’s Hernani in 1830. This sequence corresponds to the degree of 
resistance in these three literary forms.? The victory over the codified 
rules of classic tragedy could come in France only after a long fight ex- 
tending over more than a hundred years. This explains why so much of 
French debate about the theories of romanticism turns about the drama. 
The history of this battle of old and new tendencies through the eight- 
eenth century has been many times recounted. Foreign influences, 
Shakespeare, Ossian, Goethe’s Werther, and others, play their part. There 
are critics who, resenting the triumph of romanticism, see in it a move- 
ment alien to the French spirit, an unfortunate apostasy from classicism 
due to the baneful influence of the literatures of England and Germany.® 
This, however, is an emotional reaction, not a sound historical view- 
point. 
In refutation of such an interpretation, it may be pointed out that the 
eighteenth century in France early saw a resurgence of feeling in opposi- 


Cf. Hofstaetter and Peters, Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, 11, 1023. 

1 As for Italy, Professor McKenzie points out in a later article of this series that ancient 
classical literature remained always closer at hand than in other European countries, while 
at the same time certain tendencies which may be called romantic also flourished from the 
Middle Ages on. 

2 G. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 23™4 ed., n.d. (about 1928), p. 936. 

3 Cf. Louis Reynaud, Le Romantisme: ses origines anglo-germaniques (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1926). 
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tion to that rather perfect equilibrium between reason and sentiment 
which has been called classicism.‘ Already at the end of the seventeenth 
century, quietistic mysticism, the “torrents of tears” in Fénelon’s Té- 
lemaque (1699), are indications of a new orientation.’ Even before the 
Abbé Prévost, in a number of ways a forerunner of romanticism, had 
come in contact with England at the end of 1728, he had published the 
first volumes of his sentimental novel, the Mémoires d’un homme de qua- 
lité. His next work of fiction, Cléveland (1731-39), drew more tears of 
sympathy from Rousseau, as the Confessions® tell us, than even the lat- 
ter’s own poignant sufferings. Prévost himself lived in some measure the 
experiences of Des Grieux and of Manon Lescaut before he published 
in 1731 his masterpiece, which is one of the few French novels of the 
eighteenth century to live with a full life today. The “‘weepy comedies” 
of La Chaussée are another important indication of tendencies changing 
from within. Even before foreign influences began to make themselves 
deeply felt, it appears, then, that the current in France was already set- 
ting in a new direction. Moreover, it is now clear to historians of litera- 
ture that the seeds of influence, foreign or domestic, do not take root and 
grow until the soil is prepared to receive them. The French found stim- 
ulus in foreign works, in many ways so strikingly different from their 
own; but they took from them only what was increasingly in accord with 
the gradually changing taste of the time. French romanticism still re- 
mained French: it did not become English or German. 

The influence of Rousseau’s personality as manifested in the posthu- 
mousConfessions published on the eve of the French Revolution, the great 
vogue of the Nouvelle Héloise (1761), are well known. Rousseau offers a 
natural background to the wave of autobiographical and subjective 
literature which characterizes in France, as in other countries of Europe, 
the first half of the nineteenth century. His contribution and that of his 
successor and disciple, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, to the development of 
a more colorful, more personal prose style need not be insisted upon. It 
is clear that much of what we now call romanticism is already in being, 
without the name, in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

But what of the origin of this word romantic, which had hardly yet ac- 
quired literary existence? The word is found in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century in France with the meaning of “romanesque”’ in a 
derogatory sense.’ In 1745 the Abbé Leblanc quotes the English word 


* Paul Hazard, La Crise de la conscience européenne (1680-1715), 3 vols. (Paris, 1935), 
m1, 288. 5 Ibid., 1, 263-264. 

* J.-J. Rousseau, (Euvres (Hachette), vir, 157. 

7 Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la littérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours (Paris, 1936), 
p. 116. 
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12 Romanticism in France 


romantic, applies it to the new style of English garden, and translates it 
as “about the same as picturesque.”’® Rousseau, in his Réveries du Pro- 
meneur solitaire (written in 1777), describes the banks of Lake Bienne as 
‘wilder and more romantic than those of Lake Geneva.” The word came 
to him apparently from an English correspondent, Davenport.? Admit- 
ted to the Academy Dictionary in 1798, the word romantic is there de- 
fined as applying “ordinarily to places and landscapes which recall to the 
imagination the descriptions of poems and novels.””!® It was only a step to 
reverse this application and employ the word to indicate poems, novels, 
works of art which evoke the type of picturesque or solitary scene gen- 
erally thought of as romantic." But it was Germany, as it seems, which 
caused this word, introduced into France from England, to be used par- 
ticularly in opposition to classic. With such a meaning the word appears, 
for example, in Mme de Staél’s book, De l’ Allemagne, published after de- 
lay by the censor in 1813." During the next fifteen years, definitions of 
romanticism abound in France. 

Meanwhile, however, the French Revolution had come and gone. The 
work of Rousseau, the discussion of the Hamlet monologue with its theme 
of suicide, the vogue of Goethe’s Werther from 1776 on, the popularity of 
Young’s melancholy Night Thoughts, all show that it was not the great 
political upheaval of 1789 alone which produced that mal du siécle, which 
is so important a characteristic of Chateaubriand and of his romantic 
successors. Literary as well as political change was already in the air. 

Temporarily, indeed, the Revolution seems to have checked the de- 
velopment of romanticism. With the decline of Revolutionary ardor, 
Napoleon had fought his way to power and laid his iron hand upon 
thought and literature under the Empire. Although in earlier years he 
had paced up and down in his tent enthusiastically declaiming Ossian, 
later he threw his support to classic taste, which was already evident in 
much of the oratory of the Revolution. The heroic characters of Cor- 
neille appealed to Bonaparte as the apotheosis of the dangerous love of 
glory which he wished to inspire in, or impose upon, his French subjects." 
The censorship ruled out free speech or discouraged startling innovations. 
Moreover, many a young man of potential genius left his bones on the 
battlefields of Europe. “For nineteen years,’’ as Dumas said, “the ene- 

8 Alexis Francois, “Od en est ‘Romantique’?” Mélanges Baldensperger (Paris, 1930), 1, 
322. Cf. also Fernand Baldensperger, “ ‘Romantique,’ ses analogues et ses équivalents: 
tableau synoptique de 1650 4 1810,”’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
xix (1937), 13-105. ® Alexis Francois, op. cit., 1, 324. 

1© Thibaudet, of. cit., p. 116. ui J bid. 

® Alexis Francois, of. cit., 1, 327-328. Cf. Thibaudet, p. 117. 


13 Maurice Souriau, Histoire du romantisme en France, 3 vols. (Paris, 1927), 1, 100-101, 
230-235. 
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my’s cannon mowed down the ranks of the generation of men from fifteen 
to thirty-six years of age.” Of those who survived, how many must have 
used up all their energies in political or military activity! 

But the Revolution had also a positive influence in sweeping away the 
dead wood of the past. The salons which had scorned Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s Paul et Virginie (1787) could not prevent its popularity with the 
general public. They had lost their dominance of literary taste. More- 
over, during the revolutionary years of turmoil, the conservative in- 
fluence of the schools was temporarily suspended. A new public had been 
created by the Revolution, a public tired of the old forms of classic 
tragedy based upon the three unities, a public which preferred the rapid 
action, the sharp contrasts, and the new subjects of the melodrama of 
the boulevards, a public gradually preparing itself unconsciously for the 
Romantic theater of a Hugo or a Dumas. 

It is at this time, when the way had been so well prepared, that 
Chateaubriand’s Atala (1801) came suddenly before a public eager to 
receive it. This idyl of primitivism gave to Rousseau’s “noble savages” 
a charm with which even he, working through imagination alone, had 
not been able to invest them. Moreover, all the color of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre passes into Chateaubriand’s brief novel, plus some of his 
own. Homer, the Bible, Ossian have been fused into this idealized pic- 
ture of the American wilderness. The sentences of Atala have a rhythm, 
a cadence, a beauty, which explain Chateaubriand’s profound influence 
upon Hugo and, through him, upon other great French stylists during 
the rest of the century. It is evident that a new prose style, written for 
the eye and the ear, and not primarily for the intellect, has been born. 
This is one of the first, and greatest, contributions of romanticism. 

Following Atala, comes René (1802), quite different in manner. Here 
the colorful descriptions of American exoticism are lacking, but Chateau- 
briand has done something else no less important. After Rousseau, after 
Werther, after his own years of poverty and loneliness and near-suicide 
as an émigré in England, Chateaubriand gives the portrait of the tor- 
tured Romantic soul, a finite spirit fraught with longings for the infinite, 
cast adrift upon a world torn loose from its moorings by eighteenth-cen- 
tury scepticism and the terrible years of social and political revolution. 
The romantic malady, the mal du siécle, the Weltschmersz of the age, 
found in Chateaubriand an eloquent analyst; and after him even fun- 
damentally healthy spirits, like Hugo and the elder Dumas, must needs 
paint their Chateaubriand-esque and Byronic heroes, Hernani and An- 
tony. In Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme (1802) is found also the 
cult of medievalism, the admiration for the Gothic cathedral, which fur- 

M Tbid., 1, 239-240. 
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ther characterize the romantic reaction against classic ideals of regu- 
larity and balance. Gothic becomes a term of admiration, no longer one 
of barbarism and reproach. 

The influence of Mme de Staél, on the other hand, is greatest in the 
field of romantic theory. At the threshold of the new century (in 1800) 
she published her work entitled: De la littérature considérée dans ses rap- 
ports avec les institutions sociales. What are the relations between litera- 
ture and social institutions? she asks. Since modern society after the 
French Revolution has greatly changed, Mme de Staél holds that litera- 
ture, which is the expression of society, must change also. A new litera- 
ture for a new age. Thus the classicist’s idea of the fixity of literary forms 
gives way before the concept of constant evolution. There are two main 
groups of literatures, the literature of the North and the literature of the 
South. Here Mme de Staél, after Montesquieu, brings into play the idea 
of the influence of climate. The literatures of the South are clear in their 
outlines, gay with the gaiety of the sun and the bright atmosphere of the 
Midi. The literatures of the North are melancholy, impregnated with 
the mystery of life, shaped by the environment of mist and rain and 
gloom of which Ossian represents the type. French literature should now 
open its doors to this literature from the north. It should become better 
acquainted with Shakespeare and should develop a drama based upon 
national history, abandoning the two unities of time and place, keeping 
only the unity of action, and giving expression to the complexity of good 
and evil, tragedy and comedy, in human life. The mélange des genres has 
triumphed, in theory at least. Unity of tragic tone will not be the goal of 
the romantic dramatist as it had been of his classic predecessors, al- 
though in France he will abandon the old practice timidly and not with 
the unhesitating naturalness of a Shakespeare. Here too the influence of 
the classic past still continues strong. 

Except for André Chénier, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in French literature are almost bare of great lyric poetry. Hence Lamar- 
tine’s Méditations in 1820 offered a sharp contrast to the pale, forgotten 
poets of the preceding century and of the Empire. The personal feeling, 
the inspiration linked with natural scenery, the vague mysticism and 
religiosity, the languorous cadences, the romantic melancholy due to a 
tragic love not too clearly revealed, all these caught the ear of the public. 
But it was not yet evident that romanticism as a new movement was 
born. The youthful Victor Hugo, still conservative in viewpoint, per- 
ceived only vaguely Lamartine’s qualities." Indeed, it was the classicists 
the “‘bien-pensants,” who at first often best appreciated Lamartine as a 
defender of the throne and the altar against the scepticism of Voltaire 


4 René Bray, Chronologie du romantisme (Paris, 1932), pp. 47-48. 
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and the eighteenth century. The liberals, on the contrary, for political 
reasons showed themselves hesitant."* Lamartine and Hugo and Vigny 
were in fact themselves still politically conservative and were not yet 
conscious of being founders of a new literary movement. 

But in 1823 the theories of the Italian Manzoni became known in 
France. Abandonment of the two unities of time and place, which have 
unfortunately cramped the development of French drama, the mingling 
of the tragic and the comic in a single play, these are the principles for 
which, after Mme de Staél and before Hugo, Manzoni took his stand.” 

In 1823 also Stendhal, later more significant for his realistic than for 
his romantic qualities, appears for a moment as a standard bearer of re- 
volt against classicism. His Racine et Shakespeare (1823-25) sets in 
opposition these two great figures, taken as types of the two schools. 
What is classicism? What is romanticism? asks Stendhal, and answers 
his own questions with humorous irony: “Romanticism is the literature 
which pleases people today. Classicism is the literature which pleased 
their great-grand-fathers.’”"* So Stendhal joins Mme de Staél in demand- 
ing a new literature for a new age. 

Yet in 1824, the year following, the twenty-two-year-old Hugo en- 
deavors to continue “au-dessus de la mélée.” He says that he still re- 
mains “profoundly ignorant of what is meant by classic and romantic. 
. .. In literature, as in all else, there is only the good and the bad, the 
beautiful and the ugly, the true and the false.’’'® Hugo at this time ad- 
mires Shakespeare and Calderén, but also Racine and Boileau.”° 

In the next years, however, opinion moves rapidly forward. The glory 
of Byron” is definitely consecrated by his romantic death in Greece dur- 
ing the Greek war of independence against the Turks in 1824. During the 
decade from 1820 to 1830 the novels of Scott made a deep impression 
abroad as at home, appearing at Paris in French translation almost 
simultaneously with their publication in English at Edinburgh.” Thus 
the historical novel establishes itself in France. With Thierry, among 
others, and especially with Michelet, history itself takes on a new color 
which it had not known before. An effort is made, not merely to narrate, 
to analyze, the past, but to evoke it, to make it spring to life before the 
reader’s eyes. This is another important accomplishment of romanticism. 

8 Tbid., p. 46. 

1 Cf. R. Noli, Les Romantiques francais et l’Italie (Dijon, 1928), pp. 255-256. Cf. Vial 
et Denise, Idées et doctrines littéraires du XIX°* siécle, 3" ed. (Paris: Delagrave, 1931), pp. 
182-189. 18 Cited in condensed form, from Vial and Denise, op. cit., p. 90. 

18 Bray, op. cit., p. 100. 20 Thid. 

™ Cf. Edmond Estéve, Byron et le romantisme francais (Paris, 1907), pp. 118, 134, 137. 

™ Louis Maigron, Le Roman historique a l’époque romantique (Paris, 1898), p. 108, n. 1, 
and p. 126, n. 2. 
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Similar tendencies of course are to be noted in the field of drama. From 
1820 to 1827, says M. Bray, it is Schiller who is most influential upon the 
French theater. Maria Stuart and the Maid of Orleans are the plays 4 la 
mode.** They did much to break down the prestige of the classical rules.” 
Shakespeare, hissed by the French public seven years after Waterloo in 
1822 as a “lieutenant de Wellington,’ is applauded through a long, suc- 
cessful run in 1827 and 1828. His plays are presented in English by com- 
petent actors from London. After the timid adaptations of Ducis in the 
eighteenth century, here is a contrast indeed. It is the first revelation of 
the real Shakespeare on the French stage. The young romanticists are 
enthusiastic. Vigny translates Shylock in 1828, presents the Moor of 
Venice in 1829. Shakespeare, if by no means very fully understood, be- 
comes at any rate a rallying cry for the French romanticists. 

Spain also plays its réle. Spanish drama had been traditionally free of 
“rules.”” Spanish local color of costume, setting, and character, however 
inaccurate it might be, was well fitted to captivate the romantics. Al- 
ready in 1822 Abel Hugo, the brother of Victor, had published a trans- 
lation of Spanish ballads.* Victor Hugo himself, it will be recalled, as a 
child of nine, had traversed Spain, passing by a little town called Ernani, 
and had gone to school for a year in Madrid. Whatever the memories of 
this brief and early experience beyond the Pyrenees, it is not surprising 
that Hugo’s two best plays, Hernani and Ruy Blas, should spring from a 
Spanish setting. 

As for Italy, Mme de Staél, not only the literary critic, but also the 
author of the novel Corinne, ou I’Italie (1807), had done much to pro- 
mote the vogue of the country across the Alps. Venice will soon become 
the city par excellence of romantic lovers, like George Sand and Alfred 
de Musset. The Italian Renaissance particularly will offer a colorful set- 
ting for play and story. To Stendhal, Italy will appear the very incarna- 
tion of romantic energy. 

Under the force of influences at home and abroad, Hugo moves out 
of his neutrality. The romantic Cénacle takes form about him as the 
strong, energetic chief for whom the new movement has been waiting. 
He publishes in 1827 the important romantic manifesto, the Préface to 
Cromwell. Like Mme de Staél, Hugo too seeks a national drama. This new 
drama will be inspired with the dualism found in Christianity.” Hence 


23 Bray, op. cit., p. 171. 

* Virgile Rossel, Histoire des relations littéraires entre la France et Allemagne (Paris, 
1897), p. 145. 

% J.-L. Borgerhoff, Le Thédire anglais a Paris sous la Restauration (Paris, 1913), p. 14. 

% Ernest Martinenche, L’Espagne et le Romantisme francais (Paris, 1922), p. 64. 

27 Victor Hugo, Préface de Cromwell, Souriau ed. (Paris, n.d.), pp. 183-184, 222. 
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Hugo’s celebrated theory of the Sublime and the Grotesque.** Classic 
unity of tone is to give place to the mélange des genres, the sharp con- 
trasts seen in life itself, the saints and gargoyles of the medieval cathe- 
dral. ‘All in Nature is in Art,” says Hugo.”® 

The triumph of Hugo’s colorful, romantic play, Hernani, follows on 
February 25, 1830. The story of that battle between classicists and ro- 
manticists has been too many times narrated to be told again here. It is 
sufficient to remind ourselves that there were still ardent classicists in 
France and that the victory of romanticism was by no means assured. 
The fight was hot. But, with the increasing popularity of Hernani, it be- 
came evident that classic tragedy was at length dead. The great tragedies 
of Corneille and of Racine still live with a life of their own. But the power 
of the classic rules to impose their form upon all drama was gone for- 
ever. “Romanticism,” said Hugo, “‘is Liberalism in literature.’’** Let 
the nineteenth century, he had already written two years before, become 
identified with “Liberty in Art.’’*! Here again is one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of romanticism in France. It is definitely a movement 
of liberation in literature. 

But the greatest literary achievements of French romanticism are to 
be found neither on the stage nor in such colorful evocations of the past 
as Hugo’s historical novel, Notre-Dame de Paris (1831). Most romantic 
novels and plays of the period are psychologically false, built to formula, 
rather than in accordance with the complex truths of human character. It 
is in lyric poetry that French romanticism, like that of other nations, 
found its most enduring triumphs. Here depth of personal feeling, power 
of expression, the revivification of the language, all united to produce the 
great poetry of Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, and Musset. It is not without 
significance that, to the French, Hugo is primarily, not a dramatist, not 
a novelist, but a poet. In poetry, his infinite variety of expression and 
subject, his extraordinary mastery of language, the rich flow of his strik- 
ing figures of speech, his remarkable ability to run the gamut from the 
most biting invective or the heights of epic grandeur to the depths of 
tenderness and sentiment or the whimsical indulgent love of a grand- 
father for the vagaries of childhood, these unique qualities made him, in 
spite of defects, the dominant French literary genius of his century. 
There is no time to speak of the thoughtful, courageous pessimism of 
Vigny, of the winsome, tragic charm of Musset. It is sufficient to remind 
ourselves of the lasting contributions made by romantic poetry to the 
rich pageant of French literature. 


%8 Tbid., pp. 191, 195, 199, 223, etc. 29 Tbid., p. 223. 
* Vial et Denise, op. cit., p. 98. 31 Tbid., p. 100. 





18 Romanticism in France 


Briefly, and with many necessary omissions, we have followed the de- 
velopment of French romanticism to the moment of its triumph. To what 
conclusions may we come? 

It is noteworthy that romanticism in France looks out upon the ex- 
ternal world and at the same time inward upon man’s human and mys- 
tical longings. On the one hand, as never before to the same degree, is the 
emphasis upon local color, “la couleur locale,” the sensitiveness to visual 
detail, to the sense impressions of sound, and, to a lesser extent than later 
in the century, to those of odor and perfume. In this respect, the roman- 
ticists descend no doubt from Locke and the French “sensationalists”’ 
like Condillac, but in description Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
and Chateaubriand have definitely shown the way. On the other hand, 
reacting against the rationalistic scepticism of the “idéologues” of the 
eighteenth century, the romanticists are deeply conscious of the mys- 
tery of human life. The “frisson métaphysique” is frequently present in 
their work. A religion of feeling, if not of doctrine, is strongly evident 
among the typical romantics as it had been before them with Rousseau 
and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. In this respect, eighteenth-century deism 
continues its influence, but made more attractive by the color and emo- 
tion with which the great romantic writers were able to invest it. 

If romanticism is in some respects to be regarded as a return to ad- 
miration of the Middle Ages, it is also a natural continuation of the free- 
dom and exuberance of the Renaissance. Rousseau was a profound ad- 
mirer of Montaigne, and Sainte-Beuve found in sixteenth-century 
French poetry the ancestry of his contemporaries, the great romantic 
poets of the nineteenth.” The individualism of the Renaissance reappears 
in the French romantic movement. 

Yet classic order and logic persist also in French romanticism. The 
sense for balanced form and composition still remains strong. In this re- 
spect, there is less of subtle mystery, less wayward caprice in literary 
style and structure, during the French movement, than in England or 
Germany.* French romanticism, though varied, remains clear. The 
French of this period do not warmly welcome the metaphysical com- 
plexities of German romantic theory. The fantastic takes no deep hold 
upon the writers of outstanding genius. The great French romantics have 
no cult of obscurity, no great liking for the supernatural, no search for 


% Sainte-Beuve, Tableau de la poésie francaise au XVI®* siécle (1828), (Paris, 1869), 
p. 283. But it should be noted that only the first edition of 1828 can give us the author’s 
first spontaneous reaction. Later editions are filled with “retouches” and “repentirs.”’ 

33 Paul Hazard, “Les Caractéres originaux du lyrisme romantique francais,’”’ Reowe des 
Cours et Conférences, Dec. 15, 1935, pp. 2-5. 
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the “Blue Flower.’™ The classicism against which romanticism was so 
definitely a reaction still continued to exert a potent influence in 
France. 

What of the results of romanticism? Above all, romanticism established 
the right of a new literature to come into being. This in itself was a great 
achievement. It is henceforth to be admitted that literature must change 
with the times. New schools, even those directly opposed to romanti- 
cism, owe it, then, a great debt. A cosmopolitan appreciation of exotic 
and foreign literatures, breadth of literary taste, are also a natural con- 
sequence. Moreover, romanticism does not end with the fall of Hugo’s 
Burgraves in 1843. There is romantic “mal du siécle” in the tortured 
soul of Baudelaire, romantic color and yearning held in reluctant check 
in Flaubert. Zola’s magnificent crowd scenes evoke the epic grandeur of 
similar scenes in Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris. In fact, it is generally 
agreed that many of Zola’s most striking qualities, particularly his power 
to seize the imagination with a kind of poetic vision of reality, his vivid 
personification of inanimate objects, are essentially romantic. More- 
over, if realism is a reaction against romanticism, it is also a direct out- 
growth of it. The romantic local color of a Chateaubriand or of a Hugo 
needs only to become more accurate and to deal with contemporary 
settings in order to give rise to the realistic descriptions of a Balzac. At 
the end of the nineteenth century, symbolist poetry in France goes at 
length beyond romantic eloquence® to express more fully the mysticism 
and the sometimes obscure music which French romanticism, still in- 
herently logical, as we have seen, under the long dominance of the Classic 
tradition, hinted at but did not completely accept, as it was more in- 
stinctively accepted in England and Germany.” In this respect, the 
symbolists are a continuation anda natural culmination of the romantic 
movement. 

In the face of a certain number of violent enemies of romanticism, 
who have looked at it unhistorically*” and too often have concentrated 
attention upon the “lunatic fringe” of eccentric and secondary figures, 
we need only to imagine French literature of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries without a preceding romantic movement, in order to 
see how infinitely poorer modern literature would thus have been, less 


* Tbid., Feb. 29, 1936, pp. 486-494. 
% “Prends l’Eloquence et tords-lui son cou!” exclaims Verlaine in his Art poétique. 

* Paul Hazard, op. cit., Dec. 15, 1935, pp. 2-9. 

*7 Cf. Fernand Baldensperger: “Je résiste au paradoxe qui taxerait M. Lasserre de ro- 
mantisme impénitent parce qu’il voudrait lui-méme éliminer du ‘fait social’ ce qu’il appelle 
‘un siécle et demi de perversion romantique’.” Efudes frangaises, 1° février 1927, p. 14. 
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colorful, less concerned with emotion, less sensitive to all the deep 
mystery and complexity of human life. 
GrEorGE R. HAVENS 
Ohio State University 


3 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


INCE the flowers of English romanticism are thoroughly familiar, I 
shall pay what might otherwise be a disproportionate amount of 
attention to the roots. 

The immediate sources of the English romantic movement are to be 
found in the sentimentalized puritanism of the eighteenth-century 
middle class.' Something like a philosophical formulation of the widely 
pervasive cult of feeling may be abstracted from such mid-eighteenth- 
century poets as Henry Needler, James Thomson, David Mallett, Isaac 
Hawkins Browne, Henry Brooke, Henry Baker, Mark Akenside, John 
Gilbert Cooper, and James Harris. They sing of a more or less Neo- 
Platonic Divine Spirit of truth, beauty, and love who has thought the 
universe into being by an exercise of creative imagination. “Nature” is 
the universe as permeated by this benignly fecund spirit. The creation 
is full, complex, and richly variegated; but it is also a perfectly integrated 
and harmonious whole. Man is a part of the universal harmony. His 
bosom is full of expansive benevolent impulses akin to those possessed 
by his Creator. His conduct is regulated by an intuitive spiritual taste, 
a virtuoso’s ability to appreciate the cosmic masterpiece. In all this the 
influence of Shaftesbury may be seen, but such ideas were so widely 
diffused toward the close of the seventeenth century that he cannot be 
regarded as their only begetter.? 

Eighteenth-century lay Christianity was so broad and hazy that 
writers who expressed these views sometimes called themselves Chris- 
tians. We should call them sentimental deists with pantheistic hanker- 
ings. Their creed is not strictly pantheistic, for it dimly recognizes the 
transcendence as well as the immanence of the divine. But since God is 
revealed only in nature and in that most godlike part of nature, the 


1See Herbert Schiffer, Protestantismus und Literatur (Leipzig, 1922); J. W. Draper, 
The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism (New York 1929); and the present 
writer’s Religious Trends in English Poetry: Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment, 1700- 
1740 (New York, 1939). 

2 See J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New 
York, 1936); and C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700- 
1760,” PMLA, xxx1 (1918), 264 ff. 
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human breast, the summit of religious experience, for these writers, 
would be the pantheistic thrill. 

Thus described, sentimentalism may seem diametrically opposed to 
puritanism. Must we invoke that last resort of literary historians, the 
swinging pendulum? I suggest, on the contrary, the metaphor of a road 
leading from Low-Church Anglicanism and Nonconformity, through 
latitudinarianism, to sentimental deism and on to romantic pantheism. 

The seventeenth-century Calvinistic puritan was an emotional and 
introspective person with a jealous regard for his own spiritual intuitions. 
His creed was a grim one, but he was not so gloomy as the modern his- 
torian would be if he were a Calvinist. On the whole he dwelt less on the 
thought that anybody might be damned than on the thought that any- 
body—even he—might be saved. If he experienced conversion—and he 
generally managed to do so—he had practically conclusive proof that 
he was predestined to salvation. In that case he was whiter than snow, 
incapable of sin, a seventeenth-century schéne Seele. He knew the truth, 
and the truth had made him free. Hence he could enjoy both the tense 
dramatic atmosphere of predestination and “the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’ 

Under the rationalistic influences of the Enlightenment the Calvinist’s 
formal beliefs decay much more rapidly than his inward religious emo- 
tions. He loses his creed, but he retains, in a blurred and softened form, 
the feelings which his creed has given him. The God above him becomes 
more shadowy than the God within him, so that at last he is left with the 
basic attitude of sentimentalism—a sense of inward goodness and free- 
dom which must somehow find corroboration in the nature of the uni- 
verse. Enough brimstone remains in the air, however, to tinge his 
optimism with a strain of melancholy.‘ 

It is symbolically appropriate, then, that Rousseau should have been 
reared in the city of Calvin. But rather than be drawn back to the Ref- 
ormation we had better turn in the opposite direction, pausing only to 
observe that Shaftesbury owed much to the latitudinarian school of 
Cambridge Platonists. Between the productions of eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism and the work of the great romantics the relationship is 
continuous. Wordsworth and his contemporaries are supreme artists, in- 
spired by a tradition which had become clear, free, and strong enough for 


* This view of Calvinism is ably set forth by William Haller in his The Rise of Puritanism 
(New York, 1938). 

‘ The close historical relation between Calvinistic and romantic melancholy is recog- 
nized by J. W. Draper, op. cit., by A. L. Reed, The Background of Gray’s “Elegy” (New 
York, 1924); and by Eleanor Sickels, The Gloomy Egoist (New York, 1932). 

5 See F. W. Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists (London, 1926). 
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genuinely imaginative treatment; inspired by vital hope, anger, and 
despair arising from the political turmoil of their own day; inspired by 
congenial or stimulatingly antagonistic personal experiences; inspired 
by one another; inspired above all by the imponderables which make for 
genius. Nevertheless their belief in the holiness of the heart’s affections, 
their feeling for external nature, their medievalism, their humanitarian- 
ism, their melancholy, their critical ideas—all that they fundamentally 
have to say—are outgrowths of eighteenth-century tendencies. 

Some students would insist that in using the transcendental doctrine 
of the “higher’’ reason as a means of authenticating their intuitions the 
romantics added an element unknown to the eighteenth century. Sorely 
pressed for space, one can do little more than assert that there is evidence 
to the contrary. As early as 1706 Isaac Watts is writing pseudo-Pindaric 
odes which mingle an antinomian sense of spiritual freedom derived from 
his Calvinistic background with a conception of the creative powers of 
imagination derived from a familiar Renaissance critical tradition. Ed- 
ward Young (1743) declares that ‘““Man makes the matchless image man 
admires,’ and John Byrom (1751) that 


Mind governs matter, and it must obey; 
To all its opening forms desire is key.””” 


Transcendentalism is at work in eighteenth-century poetry. The roman- 
tics develop it more richly than any other part of their inheritance, but 
they do not create it. 

Leaving the question of origins, let us ask whether any common de- 
nominator can be found beneath the extremely diverse qualities of 
English romantic literature. In Biographia Literaria, Coleridge asserts 
that his contributions to Lyrical Ballads were intended to naturalize the 
supernatural, while Wordsworth’s were intended to supernaturalize the 
natural. Both poets, in their different ways, seek to interfuse two realms 
of being. Keats dreams a union of truth and beauty; Shelley, a universe 
of love in which the phenomenal world and the Platonic paradise “meet 
and mingle.” Blake entitles one of his poems The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell. Beneath the entire movement one perceives the desire to bring 
God, man, and nature, finite and infinite, real and ideal, familiar and 
strange, into a thrilling unity of diverse elements through the “shaping 
spirit of imagination”; one perceives the joy experienced when this 
vision is briefly approximated; and one perceives the despairing realiza- 
tion that the dualisms of modern life are irreconcilable, and that 


6 The Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chalmers, xm, 450. 
7 [bid., xv, 250. 
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... the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf.* 


Hence romanticism as it appears in English literature might be de- 
scribed as the expression in art of what in theology would be called pan- 
theistic enthusiasm. In the Middle Ages this variety of religious experi- 
ence was curbed by the undivided Church, but was kept alive by popular 
mystics like Richard Rolle of Hampole.® After the Reformation, Prot- 
estantism imposes no lasting check upon it; indeed, the tendency of 
Protestantism to collapse into pantheism has often been observed. 
Pantheistic feeling is strong among the mystical antinomian sects of the 
seventeenth century. Its ardor is cooled for a time by the common-sense 
compromise of 1688, but it arises once more in the eighteenth century as 
that compromise breaks down. It is implicit and sometimes explicit in 
Shaftesburyian sentimentalism, and it becomes the driving force of the 
great romantics. 

It is not for me to apply this interpretation to other countries. I shall, 
on the contrary, emphasize certain qualities of the English romantic 
movement which seem distinctively English. The following generaliza- 
tions are meant to apply only to the 1780-1830 period. The fortunes of 
romanticism during the age of Victoria, when many complicating cir- 
cumstances arise, must be ignored.!° 

England did not need to be instructed in romantic thought and feeling 
by other nations. In this respect she gives France and Germany far more 
than she receives. Her exports include Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, 
Young, Goldsmith, Richardson, Sterne, Percy, Macpherson, Scott, and 
Byron—all of them potent influences in Continental romanticism." In 
return she imports comparatively little, and she reinterprets that little 
in agreement with her own outlook.” For her, Rousseau is a striking 


® Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. The conception of romanticism expressed in this para- 
graph receives fuller treatment in the present writer’s The Romantic Quest (New York, 
1931). 

* See R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909); and A. C. McGiffert, 
Protestant Thought before Kant (New York, 1911). 

10 For information as to the romanticism of the Victorian period, see A. H. Thorndike, 
Literature in a Changing Age (New York, 1925); and F.L. Lucas, The Decline and Fall of 
the Romantic Ideal (Cambridge, Eng., 1936). 

1 See L. M. Price, The Reception of English Literature in Germany (Berkeley, California, 
1932); and Eric Partridge, The French Romantics’ Knowledge of English Literature (Paris, 
1924). 

2 See F. W. Stokoe, German Influence in the English Romantic Period, 1788-1818 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1926); and Marcel Moraud, Le romantisme francais en Angleterre de 1814 
@ 1848 (Paris, 1933). 
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example of that sentimental naturalism which she had long independ- 
ently cultivated. The original elements in his thought go almost un- 
heeded. From the Reign of Terror to about 1830, England is practically 
impervious to French literary influences. German gooseflesh is briefly 
thrilling, but for the major English writers it is a disease of childhood. 
Goethe and Schiller are read as romanticists pure and simple. For Crabb 
Robinson, Kant is the apostle of the feeling heart. Schelling helps Cole- 
ridge to systematize ideas which he had earlier drawn from non-German 
sources. There is almost no true appreciation of German romantic litera- 
ture and philosophy before Carlyle, and even his understanding is very 
deficient." 

The desire to break down the boundaries which separate the various 
arts is not strong in England. There is less interest in painting and music 
than on the Continent. The real triumphs of English romanticism, fur- 
thermore, are won almost exclusively in poetry. The drama of the period 
is scanty and feeble. Scott alone forbids the same estimate of the prose 
fiction, but it grows increasingly clear that the most enduring elements 
in his novels are not essentially romantic." 

Although Wordsworth, Keats, and others sometimes make gestures of 
rebellion against the rationalistic and pseudo-classical side of the eight- 
eenth century, English romanticism is far more evolutionary than 
revolutionary. There was no very definite enemy to attack, for the En- 
lightenment had mingled rationalism, empiricism, and sentimentalism 
in a typically English compromise, and pseudo-classicism had never been 
tyrannous. Hence in European eyes the English movement must appear 
strangely loose and informal. It provides a large body of suggestive 
critical remarks, but no clearly formulated theory. These romantics do 
not talk about romanticism. Where are the definitions, the self-conscious 
school, the organized propaganda? Here as always, the English are a mad 
people. Without much apparent awareness of what they are doing, they 
produce a very great romantic literature. 

Attempts to represent the English romantics as more systematically 
philosophical than they really were are liable to falsify the warm intuitive 
muddle of the movement. What these men possess is not a philosophy, 
but a religion as nebulous as it is ardent. Speculative thought for its own 
sake does not greatly appeal to them. They eagerly respond to large 
synthetic ideas which promise to validate their faith, and hotly reject 


3 See C. F. Harrold, Carlyle and German Thought (New Haven, 1934). 
4 See P. N. Landis, “The Waverley Novels, or A Hundred Years After,” PMLA, uz 
(1937), 461-473. 
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the analytical reason which would destroy it. Here Coleridge may be 
regarded as an exception, although I do not think that he is.® 

In his most truly romantic moments, the English romanticist is a deist 
with strong pantheistic leanings rather than a Christian. Dogmatic 
Protestantism has lost its grip upon him, and Catholicism of course is 
out of the question. English romantic medievalism, to be sure, in- 
directly and unconsciously paves the way for the Oxford Movement; but 
the writers of the 1780-1830 period, like good Englishmen, manage to 
like the Middle Ages and dislike Catholicism at the same time. The dif- 
ferent situation on the Continent may seem to militate against the 
general applicability of the interpretation offered in this paper. One 
might ask, however, whether French and German romantic Catholicism, 
as seen respectively in Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme and in 
Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen, is the real thing, or whether it merely 
adds the beauty of mystery and tradition to an essentially non-Catholic 
type of religious experience. 

In politics the English romantic is usually—one excepts Shelley—a 
liberal rather than a radical. Unless he dies young, he is likely to end his 
career as a conservative. In ceasing to be a liberal, however, he generally 
ceases to be a romanticist. In Burke, in Scott, and in Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in their later days one finds a Toryism of the Burkian type; 
but, on the whole, extreme nationalism and extreme conservatism are not 
prominent elements. The Junker and Bourbon types of romanticism are 
rare in England. 

If the English romantic has his head in the clouds, he nevertheless 
keeps his feet on the earth. His hunger for illusion is balanced by his 
respect for actuality and his love of the concrete. His imaginings are 
strange, but he is less prone to indulge in the wildest flights of fancy 
than his German cousins. He likes fairytales, but does not regard them 
with metaphysical solemnity. He seldom uses the finite merely as a 
springboard for diving into the infinite, and though very introspective 
he never quite loses himself in the fastnesses of his own spirit. Peter 
Bell’s primrose must be something more than what it appears to be, but 
it must not cease to be a real primrose and become the Blue Flower."’ 


18 For more serious and respectful treatment of Coleridge in this connection, see J. H. 
Muirhead, Coleridge as a Philosopher (London, 1930). 

8 See C. C. Brinton, The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists (London, 1926); 
and Alfred Cobban, Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century: A Study 
of the Political and Social Thinking of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey (London, 
1929). 

” The allusion of course is to Novalis’ romance, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 
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Transcendentalism cannot lastingly satisfy the Englishman’s desire 
that the marriage of real and ideal shall take place, not in the subjective 
imagination, 

Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 

Or some secreted island, heaven knows where, 

But in the very world." 


The doctrine of the moral irresponsibility of the artist does not invade 
England to any important extent before the Victorian era. If the English 
romanticist is a priest of art, he remains a parish priest with a cure of 
souls. His sense of having a helpful message for mankind is strong. Even 
Keats, who urged Shelley to curb his magnanimity and be more of an 
artist,’® never quite gets rid of the feeling that he should be “doing some 
good to the world.’”° In their studies of the morbidly erotic and perverse 
aspects of romanticism, scholars like Mario Praz™ find comparatively 
little material in the English writers. In this respect their lives agree with 
their works. Shelley’s unconventionality is a matter of sober principle. 
In order to explain Wordsworth’s not very surprising affair with Annette 
Vallon, Professor Harper must remind his readers that at the time 
“France was in a state of unnatural excitement.’’” Here Byron, the least 
English of the English romantics, may safely be regarded as exceptional. 

The same writer is the only important obstacle to the generalization 
that the English are sincere, serious, and indeed rather solemn in their 
romanticism. They seldom strike a pose or endeavor to astonish the 
bourgeois. They do not greatly esteem the grotesque and seldom attempt 
to harmonize it, in Victor Hugo’s fashion, with the sublime. The roman- 
tic irony of Tieck and Friedrich Schlegel is foreign to their natures. For 
better or worse, they mean exactly what they say. 

English romanticism, in short, is the romanticism of Englishmen: 
insular, bourgeois, puritanical, empirical, and philosophically rather in- 
nocent; but at the same time wonderfully strong, indigenous, sincere, 
and noble—a genuine part of the religion of the race, a thing of the deep 
heart’s core. 

Hoxie N. FArIRcHILD 

Columbia University 


18 Wordsworth, French Revolution as It Appeared to Enthusiasts at Its Commencement. 

19 Letter to Shelley, August, 1820. 

2 Letter to John Taylor, April 24, 1818. 

2 La carne, la morte, e il diavolo nella letteratura romantica (Milan and Rome, 1930). 
Translated as The Romantic Agony by Angus Davidson (London, 1933). 

2 G. M. Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), 1, 142. 
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4 
ROMANTICISM IN ITALY 


TALY, for obvious reasons, always kept closer than other countries 

to ancient classical literature. There the classic spirit was native, for 
the Italians were always conscious of being the heirs of the ancient 
Roman Empire; there Humanism and the Renaissance arose; there the 
counter-Reformation resisted the Protestant spirit of the northern coun- 
tries; there Arcadian academies and pseudo-classicism flourished. But 
the Romantic attitude was present in many Italian writers from the 
Middle Ages on. Petrarch was romantic in his introspective melancholy, 
Ariosto was romantic in his love of picturesque adventure; yet both are 
classic in the perfection of their style as well as in their knowledge of 
antiquity. Thus the two tendencies existed side by side, frequently in 
the same man, although in theory Italy remained classicist until the end 
of the eighteenth century. The pre-romantic literature of France, Eng- 
land, and Germany was modified in Italy by the prevalent classical 
tradition, but it found there a fertile soil. As a literary movement, Ro- 
manticism in Italy is best considered as represented by a group of writers 
in the period which followed the collapse of Napoleon’s empire. 

By creating the Regno d’Italia in 1805, Napoleon had intended to 
make northern Italy a dependency of France; but in spite of himself he 
gave the Italians an object lesson which showed the possibility of na- 
tional unity. When his empire came to an end in 1814, the former rulers 
returned to their possessions. The problem then was not only to achieve 
unity, but to end foreign domination. The nucleus from which grew the 
Italian nation was the small kingdom of Piedmont; but this fact was not 
recognized in the early years of the nineteenth century, and the move- 
ment toward unity and independence centered in Milan. There a reac- 
tion against the classicism which had flourished during the Napoleonic 
period was fused with the revolutionary political movement. Romanti- 
cism had its political aspect in other countries, but nowhere to the same 
degree as in Italy. It follows that Italian romanticism was practical, 
altruistic, and patriotic. With these circumstances in mind, some critics! 
have denied that the term romantic can properly be applied to this 
period of Italian literature. 

The explosion of the spirit of revolt, as Farinelli expresses it, began 
in northern Europe; but the spiritual movement which arose in all 
nations is not to be judged by doctrinaire criticism. It is absurd, he says, 

' See a book with the provocative title J1 Romanticismo Italiano non esiste, by Gina 


Martegiani (Firenze, 1908); and Guido Calgari, J] Romanticismo in Germania e in Italia 
(Milano, 1929). 
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to identify romanticism with Germanism, and classicism with Latinity. 
It is true that the Italian romanticists, like the French, believed that 
literary art has its practical use, while the Germans emphasized its in- 
active side; but this does not mean that either aspect is more authentic 
than the other. In fact, cosmopolitanism is one feature of the Romantic 
movement.” It became Italian in the sense that it undertook to liberate 
classicism from conventional academic restrictions, not to abolish it. 
The distinction between classic (or classicist) on the one hand and 
romantic on the other hand was never very clear in Italian literature, in 
spite of critical discussions. But the elements of development from an- 
cient to medieval and modern were present in Italy as well as in France, 
where also the classic spirit was still powerful; whereas in Germany, 
England, and Spain literature had long shown traits which afterwards 
were called romantic, and classicism was foreign to the national 
character. 

Some critics find the foundation of romanticism in eighteenth-century 
Italy, believing that the importance of foreign influences on Italian 
writers was on the whole superficial. De Sanctis in his Storia della Let- 
teratura Italiana declares that the romantic school in Italy, while con- 
nected with German traditions and French methods, in essence remained 
Italian in its purposes and its forms. Certain it is that eighteenth-century 
Italy experienced an intellectual awakening which perpetuated itself in 
the following century. Gravina and Vico, with their interpretations of 
history, anticipated Herder, Hegel, and other Germans. Muratori pub- 
lished documents and studies which revived interest in the national 
history. Goldoni turned comedy from imitation of conventional models 
to realistic representation of the life of the people. Parini had in his 
satire a moral and educational motive; while he himself was satisfied with 
moderate social progress, he prefigured the Revolution. Alfieri was 
always an aristocrat and a classicist, yet no one contributed more than 
he to spreading the germs of revolt. All these men seem to have exercised 
less influence on literature than their importance as authors would lead 
us to expect; but in stimulating a spirit of independence their influence 
was immense. Thus the awakening of the Italian spirit, conditioned by 
the classic tradition, while it was helped, was not caused, by foreign 
influences.® 


* In the eighteenth century Baretti and Bertdla spread in Italy a knowledge of English 
and German literature. The influence of Rousseau, of Richardson, Young, and Gray, and 
of the poems ascribed to Ossian was especially significant. But we have only to mention 
the names of Goethe, Mme de Staél, Stendhal, Musset, and Byron to show that the in- 
fluence was far from being all in one direction. 

* Natali maintains that even without foreign influences romanticism would have de- 
veloped in Italy simultaneously with its appearance elsewhere. 
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The leading Italian poets during the Napoleonic period were Vincenzo 
Monti and Ugo Foscolo. Monti was influenced by all types of literature, 
but attachment to antiquity formed the unity of his art. Foscolo began 
his career with the ultra-romantic Ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis (1796- 
1802), in which he lamented both his personal misfortunes and the 
unhappy condition of Italy. This combination of motives gives the key 
to Italian romanticism. In his Sepolcri he was still interested in the 
condition of his country, but in his later poem Le Grazie he reverted to 
Greek mythology. After the romanticists had condemned the use of 
classical mythology, Monti wrote a “sermon” in defence of it. Monti 
and Foscolo, both classicists at heart, belong to the period of pre- 
romanticism. 

The restoration of the former rulers in Italy after the fall of Napoleon 
disappointed the patriots who had hoped for a united country. Since the 
restored governments were reactionary, the promoters of a romantic 
revolt were under suspicion and were opposed by the classicists, who 
generally supported the existing political system. Thus romanticism in- 
evitably came to be one aspect of the political Risorgimento. In purely 
literary matters the romanticists were not particularly unconventional. 
However, they studied the modern literature of their own and other 
countries, condemned imitation of the ancients, and aimed to put 
literature at the service of national education, an ideal scarcely known 
in previous ages. The two greatest Italian writers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century—Manzoni, who became the acknowledged leader of 
the romantic movement in so far as it was literary and educational, and 
Leopardi, who was at heart more romantic than Manzoni—kept aloof 
from the political polemics of the day; but their works nevertheless made 
an important contribution to the regeneration of the country. 

It is usual to take as the beginning of the definite romantic movement 
in Italy the publication in 1816 of Mme de Staél’s article exhorting the 
Italians to rouse themselves from their complacency and learn what was 
going on in other countries. But already in the previous year Manzoni 
had published his Imni Sacri, which De Sanctis has called “the first 
voices of the nineteenth century”; and in August, 1815, enormous en- 
thusiasm had been aroused by the performance in Milan of Silvio Pel- 
lico’s Francesca da Rimini. This tragedy, based on the best-known pas- 
sage in Dante, is classical or at least Alfierian in form, with only four 
speaking characters and with observation of the rule of the unities; but 
its plot is medieval and national, and it is filled with romantic passion. 
It speedily became known all over Italy, although not printed until 1818. 
The passage that attracted particular attention was the monologue in 
which Paolo laments having fought in foreign wars when he should have 
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reserved his sword for Italy; this speech was an anachronism in a play 
of the thirteenth century, but it seemed extraordinarily timely in the 
nineteenth, when in everyone’s mind were the Italians in Napoleon’s 
army who had laid down their lives in Germany and Russia. Pellico 
later wrote tragedies which in many ways departed from the classic 
rules, but none met the same success as Francesca da Rimini. 
In 1816, under the patronage of the Austrian authorities in Milan, 
a periodical, Biblioteca Italiana, was established, which continued pub- 
lication for many years. It soon became the organ of the classicists, since 
the Austrians used it for propaganda against the liberal movement. In 
the beginning, however, it was impartial and objective in its attitude, 
and not averse to introducing German ideas in northern Italy. The first 
number contained the famous article written by Mme de Staél especially 
for the Biblioteca and translated into Italian with the title “Sulla maniera 
e sulla utilita delle traduzioni.’”” Her work was already well known; in 
1807 she had published Corinne ou I’ Italie, a story containing descrip- 
tions of Italian scenes. An Italian translation of Del’ Allemagne appeared 
in 1814. The main point of the article in the Biblioteca was that Italians 
would do well to study foreign literature, in translation if necessary, not 
to imitate it but to broaden their outlook. Mme de Staél’s article alarmed 
the classicists, who feared the corruption of their fixed ideals, and it 
angered nationalistically minded critics who chose to believe that she 
was belittling Italian genius. A furious debate arose; Mme de Staél was 
violently attacked and valiantly defended. In the same year (1816) there 
appeared a work which is spoken of as a manifesto of Romantic doctrines 
comparable to the “Préface de Cromwell” in France. This was the 
Lettera semiseria de Grisostomo by Giovanni Berchet. The author 
pretended to advise his son to write according to the dictates of his 
heart and the spirit of his country, abandoning the academic rules and 
standards of the prevailing classicism; as an example, he accompanied 
the letter with a translation of two ballads from the German of Biirger. 
Berchet knew English and German literature better than most of his 
Italian contemporaries, and the Lettera semiseria, as well as the patriotic 
ballads which he afterwards wrote in exile, contributed to the de- 
velopment of a national spirit by suggesting that Italians could do 
for their own country what other races were doing for theirs. As a matter 
of fact, a knowledge of foreign literatures was no new thing to the Milan 
of 1816, for that had begun half a century before. Thus both native and 
foreign elements combined to form the outlook of the intellectuals who 
were in revolt against the classicist restrictions on literary production 
and at the same time against the political impotence of Italy. 
The houses of two Milanese aristocrats, Luigi Porro Lambertenghi 
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and Federico Confalonieri, not themselves literary men, were centers 
where many forward-looking Italians and foreign visitors gathered to 
discuss questions of the day. So much dissatisfaction was felt with the 
growing conservatism of the Biblioteca Italiana that the project arose 
of establishing a journal to give voice to the ideas of the liberal group. 
After several abortive attempts, the semi-weekly Conciliatore was 
started in September, 1818. Silvio Pellico, Porro’s secretary, had charge 
of seeing the journal through the press, and was the most regular contrib- 
utor. His task was far from easy, for at the last moment the censor 
frequently required him to cut or rewrite articles, or to substitute new 
material. The various contributors differed among themselves in many 
matters, but were a unit in their devotion to the romantic movement in 
literature and in their determination to change the political situation. 
Although the romantic tendency of the articles published was confined 
to literary questions and perforce avoided politics, the connection be- 
tween the two orders of ideas was clear to the Austrian authorities. 
Pellico was several times warned to be more careful, and finally in 
October, 1819, the attitude of the police became so threatening that it 
was decided to cease publication. The diffusion of the journal was slight; 
but its influence, both literary and political, was considerable. Finally, 
several of the Conciliatore group were arrested and condemned for high 
treason; others escaped from Italy and lived for years in exile. Pellico’s 
Le mie Prigioni, written in 1832 after his release from prison, became 
one of the most famous books of the century. Patriotism continued to 
express itself in the theory and practice of romanticism until in 1859 
Italy began in fact to free herself from foreign domination. During all 
this period, literature was employed in the service of the fatherland. But 
at the same time we may consider the ideas expressed in the Conciliatore 
from a purely literary point of view. 

In the prospectus which Pietro Borsieri wrote for the first number the 

words romantico, romanticismo do not occur, but they appear in many 
of the later numbers. An article by the eminent economist Gian Domen- 
ico Romagnosi begins: 
Are you romantic?—No.—Are you classicist?—No.—What then?—I am ili- 
chiastico, to say it in Greek; that is, adapted to the present age . . . Every age 
must find principles which obey only the laws of taste, reason and morality .. . 
We are always the children of the age and the place in which we live... To 
maintain among us the exclusive dominion of the classics is to wish a dead Italian 
poetry and a dead Italian language.‘ 


‘ This recalls Stendhal’s famous definition: “Le romantisme est ]’art de présenter aux 
peuples les ceuvres littéraires qui, dans |’état actuel de leurs habitudes et de leurs croyances, 
sont susceptibles de leur donner le plus de plaisir possible.” The articles in the Conciliatore 
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A long article by Ermes Visconti, entitled “Idee elementari sulla poesia 
romantica,” begins as follows: 


If the discussion for and against romanticism were in style only here in Milan, 
it would perhaps be well to let the style pass. But beyond the Alps the new 
literary system is discussed and will continue to be discussed, because it opposes 
many old errors and offers opportunity for many useful observations. True it is 
that its usefulness is diminished by the disagreement of various German writers 
as to the phrase poesia romantica. This phrase was invented to Germany to dis- 
tinguish the proper characteristics of the art of modern poets from the qualities 
belonging exclusively to the ancient classics, so as to give due praise to the origi- 
nality of the former in contrast to the pedantic partisans of those who merely 
copy antiquity. 


In a “Dialogue on the dramatic unities of time and place,’ Visconti 
anticipates many of the arguments used later by Manzoni and Hugo; 
this was written and published in January, 1819—before the publication 
of Manzoni’s tragedies or of his celebrated letter on the unities. The dis- 
cussion of romantic principles also appears in private letters of the time. 
Thus in 1819 Pellico wrote to his brother: 


From the way in which you speak of Romanticism you seem to think of it as a 
party into which I have been dragged. You are wrong. The word was not well 
chosen; but the doctrine is held by everyone who has clear-sighted intelligence. 
You know how Monti and Foscolo appreciated Shakespeare and Schiller before 
the word Romantic was used. Now perhaps they would call themselves Classi- 
cists. Time will clear away these uncertainties. 


The connection of the literary movement with the political situation 
comes out clearly in a letter from Pellico to Porro: “At Turin, as in our 
cities in Lombardy, to say ‘liberal’ one says ‘romantic’; no distinction is 
made. And ‘classic’ has become the synonym of reactionary, of spy.” 
From the period of which we have been speaking until after Rome had 
become the capital of united Italy, there lived in Milan a greater literary 
genius than any of the Conciliatore group, who sympathized with their 
purpose without sharing their activities. This was Alessandro Manzoni 
(1785-1873). In 1818 Manzoni began the historical studies on which were 
based his two tragedies, I] Conte di Carmagnola (1820) and Adelchi 
(1822), dealing with Italian history of the fifteenth and the eighth 
centuries respectively. These tragedies, like Alfieri’s, are in blank verse, 
but, unlike them, employ many characters and do not observe the unities 
of time and place. They were adversely criticized in France by a certain 





here cited, with a complete index of the 118 numbers of the journal, may be found in P. A. 
Menzio, Dal “‘Conciliatore’” (Torino, 1921). 
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Chauvet, whose name is now remembered only on account of the reply 
which Manzoni made to his criticism: this “Lettre 4 M.C.... sur 
Y’unité de temps et de lieu dans la tragédie,” together with Claude 
Fauriel’s translation of the tragedies, was published in Paris in 1823. 
Victor Hugo can hardly have failed to see this publication; in any case, 
many of Manzoni’s ideas reappear in the “‘Préface de Cromwell” (1827). 
It is true that some of these ideas were already more or less current both 
in France and in Italy; but it should be noted that Manzoni’s thoroughly 
romantic tragedies antedate the French romantic drama. However, they 
did not lead to a development of a new dramatic form in Italy. On the 
other hand, Manzoni’s great historical novel, J Promessi Sposi (1827), 
was followed by a host of imitations in the second quarter of the century, 
many of which are still read with interest. Later, fiction turned to realism 
but toward the close of the century in the novels of Fogazzaro it reverted 
to the moralizing romanticism of Manzoni. 

If Berchet’s Lettera semiseria may be called the militant manifesto 
of the Italian romanticists in their “Sturm und Drang’’ period—namely, 
from 1815 to the breaking up of the Conciliatore group by imprisonment 
and exile—a letter which Manzoni addressed in 1823 to Cesare d’Azeglio 
is to be regarded as the serene, carefully pondered statement of the 
principles of the school as understood and practised by the greatest 
Romantic writer of Italy.’ Manzoni’s central idea was that literature 
should be useful; in his famous phrase, “che la poesia, e la letteratura in 
genere, debba proporsi l’utile per iscopo, il vero per soggetto, e l’interes- 
sante per mezzo.” This principle was to him more important than any 
consideration of school; when asked if romanticism would last, he re- 
plied that the name was already being forgotten, but that the influence of 
the movement would continue. The negative doctrines of the school were 
easy to define:to abandon imitation of the classics (they should be studied, 
as Mme de Staél had said of modern foreign literature, but not copied) ; 
to reject ancient mythology, which seemed to Manzoni idolatrous and 
contrary to Christianity; to base rules for writing not on arbitrary de- 
cisions, but on the human mind. The positive side of romantic doctrine 
was less easy to specify, and the romantic writers had been criticized 
for not agreeing among themselves. The basis of romanticism is in- 


* The letter was not intended for publication. In 1846 it was printed without Manzoni’s 
permission; later he was induced to revise it and in 1871 he published it with the title 
“Sul Romanticismo.” It may be found, both in the original version with the title “Sopra i 
diversi sistemi di poesia” and in the revised version, with notes and bibliography, in 
Scritti Postumi di Alessandro Manzoni a cura di G. Sforza (Milano, 1900), vol. 1. For the 
relations of Manzoni to Fauriel, Stendhal, and Hugo, see R. Bray, Chronologie du Roman- 
tisme (Paris, 1932), Chap. v. 
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dividuality; yet all should agree, and according to Manzoni in general 
they do agree, in believing that literature must be useful, and must 
have as its source historical and moral truth. Just what is meant by 
‘il vero” is, to be sure, open to discussion; but by excluding the false, 
the useless, the harmful, romanticism defines the truth. In Italy, Man- 
zoni concludes, with an eye to the German models that were sometimes 
proposed, romanticism does not consist of a confused crowd of ghosts and 
witches, of search for the extravagant, of negation of common sense— 
such a romanticism Italians have good reason to reject and forget. In 
regard to the linguistic problem which had been debated with heat ever 
since the time of Dante, Manzoni rejected the arbitrary rules which 
tended to impede growth and make Italian a dead language: he based his 
style on the best contemporary usage, particularly that of Tuscany. 

It should be evident from what precedes that the Italians were not 
ignorant of the methods of romantic writers in other countries, and that 
in adopting the principle of liberalism in art they restricted it with rules 
based on the conditions which confronted them in their own country 
at the moment. Manzoni did not advance the need for political revolu- 
tion as a guiding principle in the literary movement; but nevertheless he 
aided the revolution, both by his insistence on strength of character and 
morality and by his picture, in J Promessi S posi, of the abject condition 
of Lombardy under the Spanish dominion in the seventeenth century— 
a picture which drew attention, perhaps more pointedly than he in- 
tended, to the evils of the Austrian rule in his own day. The combined 
efforts of the romantic-minded Italians, whether or not they formally 
espoused romanticism, finally made the political Risorgimento a reality. 
In this process the purely literary contribution of the generation of 1815 
must not be overlooked, even though the contributions of the less gifted 
members of the group now have in many cases little intrinsic interest. 
This generation did in fact produce significant literary works: noble 
lyric poetry, keen critical discussions, important tragedies, and splendid 
historical fiction. 

To sum up: In the eighteenth century Germany brought to a focus a 
movement which had long existed in different parts of Europe; the move- 
ment spread to Italy and France, where classicism was strongly en- 
trenched, and there, as well as in England and Spain, it assumed forms 
peculiar to each country. It ran its course as a definite school, but its 
influence pervades all modern literature. The need for a renewal of 
vitality was characteristic of all countries, both those which were nor- 
mally and fundamentally classic and those which were already romantic 
in a general sense. It is evident, then, that even though romanticism as 
a school originated in Germany, one of its important elements is its 
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cosmopolitan and general European character. Manzoni’s masterpiece 
is one of the great novels of world literature. The sublime poems of 
Leopardi, classical in their perfection of form, are filled with the spirit of 
romanticism; his “noia”’ is as significant in modern literature as the 
“sorrows” of Werther and the “ennui” of René. The critic Carducci 
observes that Manzoni was attracted more by the art of Goethe and 
Schiller than by that of men like Novalis, Tieck, and the Schlegels, and 
reduced to a clear expression of reality the nebulous spirit of German 
romanticism; while Leopardi romanticized the purity of the Greek atti- 
tude toward life and renewed the classic expression of the conflict of 
modern thought. Both these writers, by representing two different 
psychological states that were common to all Europe, became more 
universal than their immediate Italian predecessors. Both kept aloof 
from political agitation, yet their writings were transformed into battle- 
cries and Italy responded with the will to fight; with astonishment 
Europe saw this nation, which had been called the land of the dead, rise 
to throw off the shackles of foreign domination and affirm its independ- 
ence. In 1902 the popular dramatist Rovetta produced a play dealing 
with the revolt against the Austrians in northern Italy in 1854; and the 
title of this play is appropriately Romanticismo. 
KENNETH MCKENZIE 
Princeton University 


5 
ROMANTICISM IN SPAIN 


URING the romantic era! Spain enjoyed for perhaps the first time 

in her history a genuine European vogue. The theorizers of 
romanticism in Germany, England, and France—especially Germany— 
discovered in Spanish literature, as they imperfectly knew it—chiefly 
the Don Quixote, the ballads, and the theatre of Calder6n—ammunition 
for their critical and anticlassical campaign, while the creative writers of 
these countries found in the land and its people, their history, legends 
and letters, a new and rich store of themes and settings, made as if to 
order in response to the demand of the moment for the picturesque and 


1 In this brief survey stress is laid on trends and characteristics, on underlying forces and 
factors, rather than on the details of literary history as such. These may be found in the 
standard manuals and in the reference works listed in the Bibliographical Note appended 
to this paper. As a consequence, footnotes and other references have been limited to the 
strictly necessary. Bibliographical indications, in particular, have been restricted to those 
not given or not easily located in the works of Farinelli (1927) and Peers (1939). 
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the passionate, the chivalresque and the medieval. But having little 
interest in Spain for herself nor (Mérimée excepted) any real knowledge 
of her language, history, or culture, they recreated a conventional, 
literary Spain according to their own needs, desires and imaginations, 
that “romantic” Spain best typified perhaps in the Carmen of Mérimée 
and of Bizet, a conception which has persisted in the popular mind down 
to the present and against which Spaniards and Hispanophiles—then and 
now—have reacted more or less violently and in vain. (And, may I add, 
not with complete justification, for creative artists are hardly to be 
censured for not being exact historians or archeologists.) 

Furthermore, even the romantic caricature of Spain, to say nothing of 
the more sober and sounder vision of a few critics and travelers, brings 
out for the first time, to any considerable extent, those peculiar traits of 
Spanish culture and the Spanish temper which have increasingly come to 
be regarded (even among Spanish critics) as essentially romantic, or 
perhaps, with greater accuracy, as essentially unclassic: the co-existence 
and clash of extremes, the persistence of medieval and national themes 
and attitudes, the intense individualism and resistance to rules, schools, 
and all forms of purely human authority, the preponderance of the popu- 
lar and the spontaneously creative over the aristocratic and the critical. 

Nevertheless, the great creations of the Spanish spirit, both artistic 
and vital—in the interplay of these two forces lies the key to the creative 
genius of Spain—lack, because of their very vitality, one fundamental 
aspect of romanticism. The Spanish spirit and Spanish letters are in- 
dividualistic, but not subjective; extrovert, not introvert. (Save in the 
best of Larra and Espronceda, in a few minor writers in the romantic 
period itself, and especially, sixty to seventy years later, in some out- 
standing authors of the “generation of 1898,” the one really romantic 
generation in Spanish literature.) The epic and the dramatic, especially 
the dramatic, predominate over the lyric, and form, or rather expression, 
over sentiment and feeling. It is not around the latter, but around action, 
even mental action—the ingenio so characteristic of the race—that 
Spanish letters revolve. The “tragic sense of life” is ever present, as 
Unamuno reminds us, but rarely in the form of Weltschmerz or mal du 
siécle. The original Spanish Don Juan is completely extrovert, as is the 
rebellious Cid of the ballads. The romantic exaltation of Don Quixote 
as the rebellious dreamer, started in Germany and England and carried 
to its zenith by Unamuno as late as 1905 (in his Vida de D. Quijote y 
Sancho), is a one-sided distortion, and has served to obscure, until quite 
recently, the essential genius of his creator. 

It is not without significance, then, that in their recreations of Spain, 
the romantics in Germany, England, and France should emphasize and 
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exaggerate the external rather than the internal. For this is precisely 
what occurs, although in different tones and modes, in the writers of the 
Romantic period in Spain itself. 

Literary romanticism comes late to Spain, later even than to Italy. 
In February of 1828 Mariano José de Larra, then not quite nineteen 
years of age, published as his first article of dramatic criticism a scathing 
denunciation of Ducange’s Trente ans ou la vie d’un joueur,? one of the 
translated melodramas which, along with sentimental and spectacle 
plays (also in translation) had formed, despite the fulminations of the 
critics, an increasingly large part of the repertory of the Madrid stage 
ever since the turn of the century.’ In this juvenile outburst Larra up- 
braids the French for having abandoned, and extols the Spaniard Mora- 
tin and his followers for continuing to uphold, those external rules of 
literary and dramatic art and propriety for the violation of which the 
Frenchman Boileau had condemned the great Spanish dramatists of the 
seventeenth century. And, taking Ducange’s play as a horrible example, 
Larra ridicules romanticism as a silly, ephemeral, and degenerate French 
fad. 

Hostile and naive, not to say ignorant, as this article is in its concep- 
tion of romanticism, it is nevertheless representative of the critical 
attitude prevailing at the time in Spain. It reveals the strong patriotic 
pride in the achievement of the Spanish neoclassicists and the equally 
strong anti-French feeling inherited from the eighteenth century and 
intensified by the War of Independence as vital forces in the critical op- 
position to romanticism. It also reveals how little the latter, either in 
precept or in practice, was understood or even known in Spain as late 
as 1828. The faint breath of a native pre-romanticism (melancholy, a 
feeling for nature, and a passion for liberty) discernible in the poets of 
the eighteenth century had been stifled by the declamatory ode on con- 
temporary social and patriotic themes introduced by Quintana and 


2 In the second number of his journal El duende sattrico del dia, republished by E. Cotarelo 
y Mort in his Postfigaro (Madrid, 1916), 1, 27-51. (See the author’s “‘Larra’s Duende Sa- 
tirico del dia” in M. P., xxv1 (1928), 31-46.—The Spanish translator of Ducange was none 
other than the supposed “arch classicist”’ Gallego. 

* The repertory of the Madrid stage from 1793 to 1819 will be found in E. Cotarelo y 
Mort Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo (Madrid, 1902), pp. 574-837, and from 1820 
to 1833 in the unpublished dissertation (North Carolina) of Dr. A. K. Shields. Professor 
N. B. Adams, of North Carolina, is compiling the repertory from 1833 to 1850, and Dr. 
J. K. Leslie, of Northwestern, from 1850 to 1870. An adequate introductory idea of the 
theatre at the time of the introduction of romanticism may be gained from the following: 
N. B. Adams, ‘‘Notes on Spanish Plays at the Beginning of the Romantic Period,” Romanic 
Review, xvi (1926), 128-142, and P. P. Rogers “The Drama of Pre-Romantic Spain,” 
Romanic Review, xx1 (1930), 315-324. 
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furthered by the War of Independence. The political upheavals—foreign 
invasion, civil strife, anarchy, and bloody repression—which had racked 
the country since 1808 had arrested, if not destroyed, that notable re- 
vival of learning and letters which had taken place in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century. Intellectual intercourse with the rest of Europe 
was largely cut off. As later during the romantic period (which coincides 
roughly with the first Carlist war (1833-39) and subsequent strife until 
the “pacification” of 1843-45) politics was the primary preoccupation 
with intellectuals and writers. The debate over the neoclassic esthetic 
in its relation to Spanish literature, which since 1737 had raged intermit- 
tently for nearly a century, was largely stilled. Almost single-handed 
the great Hispanist Béhl von Faber,‘ inspired by Herder, Grimm, and 
the Schlegels, strove to focus attention on the ancient folk poetry and to 
exalt the drama of the seventeenth century as superior to the revered 
“rules.”5 Although translations of English, German, and French pre- 


‘ The details of Béhl’s polemics with the young neoclassicists Antonio Alcal4 Galiano 
and José Joaquin de Mora may be found in C. Pitollet, La quérelle caldéronienne de Johan 
Nikolas Bohl von Faber . . . (Paris, 1909). Both Alcal4 Galiano and Mora, it should be 
noted, later became “converts” to the modified form of romanticism that was to triumph 
in Spain: the resuscitation of traditionally national themes and forms. It was Alcal4 
Galiano who wrote the unsigned prologue—advocating in the name of the national tradi- 
tion a compromise between neoclassic doctrine and standards and romantic forms and 
themes—to his friend the (later) Duque de Rivas’ El Moro Expésito (Paris, 1834), the 
first definitely romantic poem of the long narrative type in Spanish. It was Mora who con- 
tributed with a volume of Leyendas espaftolas (1840) to the final triumph of the leyenda 
and ballad form (see below). Just as Alcal4 Galiano’s timid and middle-of-the-road pro- 
logue, when compared with its French predecessor and (to some extent) counterpart the 
“Préface de Cromwell,” is eloquent of the differences between French and Spanish roman- 
ticism, so the literary careers of these two figures (Alcal4 Galiano and Mora), as well as 
those of their more important contemporaries Martinez de la Rosa and the Duque de 
Rivas, are symbolic of the course and character of romanticism in Spain. 

5 In 1828, the same year as Larra’s review of Ducange’s melodrama, but several months 
later, the critic and scholar Augustin Durd4n published the first volume of his monumental 
collection of the Spanish ballads and issued his famous Discurso, in which, following Bohl, 
Mme de Staél, the Schlegels, and Herder, he belabors the neoclassic precepts and practice 
in the theatre as contrary to the Spanish national genius (reflected in the comedia of the 
Golden Age of Lope de Vega and Calder6n) and as, consequently, the cause of the contem- 
porary decadence of the Spanish stage. He deplores the lack of knowledge in Spain of 
contemporary European romanticauthors and doctrine, which for him means essential by— 
and simply—freedom to follow the national genius and traditions. Although by no means 
immediately accepted or causing even a mild furore among critics, Dvirén’s position is 
the one soon to become popular, especially his finding the origins of European romanticism 
(in the drama, of course) in the comedia of the Golden Age. The year 1828 is a significant 
date in the history of the attitude—both pro and conira—in Spain towards romanticism: 
it records not only one of the high-water marks of the prestige of neoclassicism, but also 
the beginning of its ultimate decline. (As well as an anticipation of the later “eclectic” 
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romantics (Young, “Ossian,” Goethe, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and 
Lamartine) are seen and heard in the last years of the eighteenth and 
early decades of the nineteenth century, they had no great popularity 
(save possibly Afala) and certainly little immediate influence.* Only 
sporadic references to romanticism as such are found prior to 1818;’ and 
the first serious critical discussions, moderate and conciliatory, like 
those of the Italian Conciliatore, by which they were indeed influenced, 
are those of the Italian Monteggia and the Catalén Lépez Soler, pub- 
lished in the short-lived El Europeo (1823-24) of Barcelona.* Yet the 
public had applauded for decades the type of play denounced by the 
youthful Larra and his contemporaries and predecessors, and had de- 
voured the romantic novels of Chateaubriand and the pseudo-historical 
and sentimental fiction of Mme de Genlis, Mme Cottin, the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt, and Miss Roche (to say nothing of the thrillers of Mrs. 
Radcliffe). And from 1825 on, the novels of Walter Scott, and Cooper, 





attitude, in Gallego’s anonymous translation of Ducange.) And it should be noted that 
both Larra’s opposition to and Dur4n’s advocacy of what each conceives to be romanticism 
have their roots in literary patriotism, the force which resolves and explains the contradic- 
tions and the course of romanticism in Spain. 

6 For initial bibliography of influences and translations see Farinelli and Peers (Biblio- 
graphical Note). J. R. Spell’s recent Rousseau in the Spanish World before 1833 (Austin 
[Texas], 1938) provides the most complete study to date of the difficult problem of Rous- 
seau’s influence in Spain, much more extensive and significant in political and social ques- 
tions than in literature. 

7 The earliest (1814) form of the term is romancesco, followed by romanesco (in the Bohl- 
Mora polemic—see note 4) and roméntico (first used exclusively in El Europeo—see note 8). 
See E. A. Peers, “The Term ‘Romanticism’ in Spain,’’ Reoue Hispanique txxx1 (1933), 
2° partie, 411-418. 

8 For a discussion of El Europeo and its articles on romanticism, see Mario Casella, 
“Agli Albori del Romanticismo e del Moderno Rinascimento Catalano,” Riévista delle 
Biblioteche e degli Archivi, xxix (1918), 81-120, and later articles by Peers (see Bibliographi- 
cal Note).—One of the editors, Lépez Soler, later (1830) took the initiative in deliberately 
adapting the novel of Sir Walter Scott to Spanish soil and themes in his Caballero del cisne 
0 los bandos de Castilla. Another of the editors, B. Carlos Aribau, played a leading réle in 
the Catalan “‘Renaixensa”—not the least and one of the most lasting fruits of romanticism 
in Spain—as well as being the moving spirit in the unique and monumental collection 
known as the Biblioteca de autores espafioles, 71 vols. (1846-80). 

® The romantic and pre-romantic novel of Spain is one of the many topics needing further 
investigation and synthesis. A. Gonzdlez-Blanco’s Historia de la novela en Espanta desde el 
romanticismo .. . (Madrid, 1909) is of little value. The best discussion will be found in 
Blanco Garcfa, Alonso Cortés and Peers (see Bibliography) with additional material in 
Cejador (see Bibliography) and in M. Chaves D. Mariano José de Larra . . . (Sevilla, 1899), 
pp. 164-165. The vogue and influence of Scott have been studied by E. A. Peers and P. H. 
Churchman in their “Survey of the Influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain” in Reoue His- 
panique, Lv (1922), 227-310, continued by Professor Peers alone, (Rev. Hisp., yxvu (1926), 
1-160. See also W. C. Zellars in Revista de Filologia Espanola, xvm1 (1931), 149-162. The 
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too, whose vogue in the rest of Europe was echoed in Spain, were almost 
immediately accepted by the critics and men of letters who were still 
indifferent or hostile to romanticism in general. As a consequence, 
romanticism made its initial appearance in Spain in its newest and least 
romantic form—the first of the many paradoxes to be encountered in our 
survey—in the historical novel in the manner of Walter Scott, initiated 
in 1830 by Lépez Soler and continued almost immediately by other 
writers—among them Larra and Espronceda—with the deliberate pur- 
pose of enriching the national literature by adapting this new and widely 
acclaimed form to Spanish soil and the Spanish spirit, so congenial to 
historical and legendary themes and settings. But (again the paradox) 
the pseudo-archaeological novel proved alien to the Spanish temper, 
precisely because of its antiquarianism, and dragged out a feeble exist- 
ence in the thirties and forties. The vivid, living recreation of the 
national past took place, not in the novel, at least not until the historical 
novels of Pérez Galdés, but in the theatre and in narrative poetry. And 
here the opposition to romanticism had first to be overcome, at least in 
part. 

As seen in Larra’s review, there were deeper 1 2asons for this opposition 
than a pardonable ignorance due to isolation and an understandable 
scorn for the vulgar taste in fiction and in the theatre. The belated and 
limited, yet sound and solid, renaissance of culture in eighteenth-century 
Spain was in its literary aspects almost exclusively the work of two 
generations (symbolized by the Moratins, father and son) of writers and 
scholars imbued with the patriotic desire to reform and restore Spanish 
letters on the basis of the neoclassic precepts, to the failure to observe 
which they attributed the shortcomings of the national literature, par- 
ticularly the theatre, of the seventeenth century and its subsequent 
decadence. And it was under the direct example and even guidance of 
these men (Jovellanos, Moratin the younger, Quintana, Lista, etc.) that 
the literary generations of the first half of the nineteenth century grew 
up. Thus not only did neoclassicism flowe: late in Spain, but the prestige 
of its exponents, even more than of its precepts, was at its peak in the 
first three decades of the nineteenth century. This prestige was political 
as well as literary. The eighteenth-century reformadores had met with 
great opposition—not so much, again, on doctrinal as on patriotic 
grounds—which took the form of a vigorous defense of the national 
drama and continuous satire of French culture and customs and of its 
supporters. But during and after the War of Independence the reforma- 





same author’s La novela histérica en Espafia, 1828-1850 (New York, 1938) adds little or 
nothing to our knowledge. 
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dores and their followers, with few exceptions, took the iead, not only in 
resisting the invader, but also in the liberal and constitutional move- 
ments of 1810-14 and 1820-23. Imprisonment, exile, and even death was 
the portion of many of them in the reactions of 1814-20 and 1823-33. 
No wonder, then, that they and their disciples should oppose ro- 
manticism, as they imperfectly knew it, identified as it was, in their 
eyes, with the figure of Chateaubriand, the arch-enemy of liberal Spain. 
For them romanticism represented reaction, political and literary, the 
very opposite of their own principles of progress and reform. Not until 
the political and literary revolution of 1830 in France, in which some of 
them were participants,'® did their attitude change. And then only in 
part. Thus it was that the patriotic impulse, which had animated both 
the eighteenth-century neoclassicists and their opponents, although to 
opposite ends, worked before 1830 against the introduction of romanti- 
cism, just as after that date it was to further its conditional acceptance 
and its adaptation to national soil and literary traditions. First, and, 
on the whole unsuccessfully, in the novel, next in the drama, and finally 
in lyric, or rather narrative poetry. 

In these latter genres the first important essays in romanticism take 
place outside of Spain, in Paris, after the revolution of 1830 and among 
the liberal and neoclassicist exiles gathered there. The most outstanding 
figure, literary and political, among them, Martinez de la Rosa, com- 
posed—on the heels of his preceptist Poética (1827) and his pseudo- 
Sophoclean Edipo (1828)—a historical drama in French, Aben-Humeya, 
ou la révolie de Maures sous Philippe II, played at the Porte-St. Martin 
in June of 1830. (This, by the way, is by no means the only instance of 
literary composition in French, or in English, by the Spanish emi- 
grados.)" In the same year Martinez de la Rosa published, also in Paris, 
his Conjuracién de Venecia, the first Spanish historical drama with ex- 


10 Espronceda fought in the barricades of Paris during the July Revolution. Martfnez 
de la Rosa’s French play is cited below. Previous to this another emigrado, J. M. Maury y 
Benftez, had published (1826) his Espagne poétique, an anthology of Spanish verse in 
French metrical translation. See also A. Sarraith, “L’emigration et le romantisme espa- 
gnole,” Revue de littérature comparée, x (1930), 17-40. 

See E. A. Peers, “The Literary Activities of the Spanish Emigrados in English,” 
M.L.R., x1x (1924), 315-324. The most complete contemporary list of the remarkable 
scholarly and literary productivity of this group was published in the last number (17, 
for May 31, 1834) of the rare and ephemeral Madrid daily Diario del comercio (later El 
Mensajero de las Cortes). This document, undoubtedly compiled by one of the group— 
perhaps even by Alcal4 Galiano or the Duque de Rivas, who were both connected with this 
journal, according to Hartzenbusch (Apuntes para un catdlogo de los periddicos madri- 
lefios .. . Madrid, 1894, p. 45)—is one of those which the author hopes to be able to 
reprint when circumstances are more favorable. 
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ternal romantic, or melodramatic, trimmings. This was not played in 
Madrid until 1834, after the death of Ferdinand VII in 1833 had given 
rise to the Carlist revolt, the return of the emigrados to aid the cause of 
Isabel II, and the elevation of Martinez de la Rosa to head the govern- 
ment. Yet by the year 1837 the romantic drama was firmly established, 
as a part, although not the dominant one, of the theatrical repertory. 
But only when purged of some of its “excesses” and garbed in native 
dress, as initiated by El Trovador (1836) and Los amantes de Teruel 
(1837), of two young and relatively unknown poets, Garcia Gutiérrez 
and Hartzenbusch, respectively. The romantic drama in Spain, after 
1837, perhaps its year of greatest vitality, represents a cross between the 
French drame romantique and the Spanish comedia of the seventeenth 
century, but stressing the elements present in the latter: themes from 
national history and legend, freedom from the “rules,”’ exuberance of 
rhetoric and varied versification—Lope and Calderén brought “up to 
date”! 

In lyric poetry the course of events was slower, but much the same. 
The long narrative poem (Ei Moro Expésito), published in 1834 in Paris 
by the former liberal exile and neoclassicist Duque de Rivas, had little 
direct influence until followed in 1840 by the author’s Romances his- 
téricos, much more definitely modelled on the old ballads (romances). 
This turn was the one finally to triumph: one more distinctly historical 
and legendary in subject-matter, more directly Spanish and Catholic 
in spirit, more superficial and declamatory in expression. It was initiated 
by Zorrilla in his Poestas (1837-39) and sealed by the same poet’s Cantos 
del Trovador (1841). The years 1840-41 also saw the appearance of nu- 
merous other volumes of the /eyenda and ballad type. In the meantime, 
however, the outstanding poet was the ex-revolutionary Espronceda, in 
whose meagre yet magnificent verses (not published in collected form 
until 1840) is to be found the almost perfect fusion of Spanish forms and 
themes with those of foreign inspiration (Byron, Hugo, Béranger). 
Espronceda died in 1842 and the field was left to the bard Zorrilla and 
lesser poets. For two decades and more the rhetorical reverberations of 
the national ballad, of Quintana, and of Victor Hugo—the variegated 
fountain heads of inspiration for the period—dominate the scene, to 
drown out the timid and tardy but genuinely romantic voices, the ex- 
quisitely simple and poignant verses, of Bécquer and Rosalia de Castro. 

Doctrinaire romanticism gained little or no headway in Spain. E/ 
Artista, the organ of the small group sworn to advance the cause, a 
jeunesse dorée of young intellectuals and artists, had only a year (1835- 
36) of precarious existence, and the ill-advised attempt of the same group 
to convert the death and funeral of Larra into a public glorification of 
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suicide met with crushing disapproval. In February of 1837, just nine 
years after his first review, Mariano José de Larra shot himself, in utter 
despair (despite his unparalleled success as a critic and satirist) at his 
country’s desperate plight and his own (to him) hopeless situation, a 
self-created victim of political persecution and of unrequited love. This 
genuine Wertherian gesture and the scandal of his funeral mark the 
turning point in the history of Spanish romanticism: the disappearance of 
the most profoundly romantic temperament of his times and the theatri- 
cal emergence, reciting verses at his very grave, of the youthful Zorrilla, 
whose poetry, both dramatic and narrative, is to strike the dominant 
note in the romanticism of the forties and beyond: the historical, the 
legendary, and the rhetorical. 

Thus romanticism in Spain presents, in its main lines, like the land 
itself and the genius and culture of the race, a veritable panorama of 
paradox. To judge from the popularity of Spanish themes and settings 
among the romantics of Germany, England, and France, to judge from 
the apparently romantic qualties inherent in the great enterprises and 
creations of the Spanish spirit, it would seem that literary romanticism 
should flourish there as in few countries. Yet the contrary is rather the 
case. Until the eighteen sixties and after, the German romantics were at 
best mere names in the Peninsula. Of the English romantics only Byron 
and, especially, Scott had any influence, and this was by no means 
decisive. The ideas of the Conciliatore were echoed almost immediately 
and, although almost immediately forgotten, were unconsciously ful- 
filled in Spain perhaps more completely than in Italy. Indeed, the history 
of romanticism in Spain has more direct analogies, in the decisive inter- 
play of literary and political factors, with the situation in Italy than 
even with that in France, although it is French romanticism alone that 
exercises any important literary influence. Yet even French romanticism 
made a late entry, was combated or, at best, comprehended but im- 
perfectly, and had in the theatre only a brief moment, in the late thirties, 
of qualified success. Only in the forties and beyond are Hugo and La- 
martine—never Vigny or Musset—definitely incorporated into the 
stream of Spanish poetry. 

At first opposed by intellectuals and men of letters in the name of 
patriotism, literary and political, romanticism of the French variety was, 
after the revolution of 1830, accepted (with reservations) and practiced 
(with modifications) by the very same group and for the same patriotic 
motives. But only because it had been seen—and after it had been made 
—to conform to the national temper and tradition. The dyed-in-the-wool 
romantic dramas of Hugo and Dumas and their Spanish counterparts— 
notably the Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino (1835) of the Duque de Rivas 
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—awakened more opposition than applause. Earlier attempts to accli- 
mate a new genre, the historical novel, were on the whole disappointing, 
if not frankly unsuccessful. Romantic lyric poetry gained no great foot- 
hold until after the revival of the romance or ballad. Thus romanticism, 
which was in its first Spanish phases largely an international, not to say 
cosmopolitan, manifestation—witness the activities of the emigrados in 
France and England—came, once it was established in Spain (in modi- 
fied form, of course) and once the European vogue of Spanish themes and 
letters had been tardily appreciated—and speedily exaggerated—quickly 
to be regarded and practiced as a peculiarly national heritage, the direct 
descendant of the ballads and of the comedia of the Golden Age. Indeed, 
as early as 1837 Victor Hugo is accused (by Mesonero Romanos in his 
satiric sketch El romanticismo y los rom4nticos) of having propagated, not 
the pure romanticism he absorbed in Spain as a boy, but a deliberately 
false and adulterated version! 

But this Spanish brand of romanticism, incarnate in the figure of Zo- 
rrilla, is at best external and rhetorical. Divorced from contact with newer 
literary currents and with the realities of the times, it reflects only the 
husks, rarely the spirit, of the past. Its chief vehicle is, naturally enough, 
dramatic and narrative verse. Of true lyricism there is little. Character- 
istic romantic themes and attitudes—for instance, the feeling for nature 
—are few and limited. Significant works of thought and criticism are con- 
spicuously absent. The outstanding prose genre is the articulo (later 
cuadro) de costumbres (humorous and satirical sketches of manners and 
customs), an eighteenth-century form in origin—it goes back, of course, 
to Addison and Steele—and romantic only in its preoccupation, in the 
cuadro stage, with picturesque and popular scenes and types.” Only in 
the later articulos of Larra, those in which he distills his own satiric de- 
spair, identifying, like the true romantic he is, his own and his country’s 
plight, is the articulo romantic, romantic in feeling, but not in form or 
theme. 

The genuine romantic personalities either disappear early (Larra, Es- 
pronceda) or are obscure or belated figures (Bécquer, Rosalia de Castro). 
Yet their product, small as it is, is not without distinction. Spanish litera- 
ture of the romantic period can boast no Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 


18 The “local color’’ of the articulo—and, to a large extent, that of the cuadro, too—is not 
derived from abroad, but is rather a manifestation and continuation of the “comic realism” 
so characteristic of Spanish letters. It is distinctly related in types, scenes, and language to 
the sainete (the short dramatic sketch, humorous and satirical, of picturesque Madrid types 
and scenes, the one original and popular creation of the eighteenth century theatre in 
Spain), as is likewise the “local color” of the romantic dramas (e.g., in Don Alvaro of the 
Duque de Rivas, where it exists in its most pronounced form). 
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or Keats, no Goethe, Schiller, or Heine, no Leopardi, not even a Hugo or 
a Vigny, yet it does have, in Espronceda and Bécquer, two poets of genu- 
ine accent and expression, and in Larra a profoundly romantic personal- 
ity, as well as a prose artist of the first rank. 

Taken as a whole, Spanish letters of the romantic period form the 
first considerable body of literature of respectable stature since the gold- 
en days of Lope and Cervantes. But in Spain as elsewhere, literary pro- 
ductivity is not wholly, nor even predominantly, in the romantic mode. 
Introduced by a generation steeped in the liberal and neoclassical tra- 
ditions, romantic drama and poetry were continued by a younger group 
brought up in the same ideals and who consequently alternated their 
romantic compositions with the literary types and practices of the pre- 
ceding era. Although these latter actually predominate from the quanti- 
tative standpoint, the period still deserves the label “romantic” (or 
“pseudo-romantic”’) because the major literary achievements were in 
that mode. The romantic period in Spain, then, represents no complete 
rejection, save for a brief moment and then only in a few extreme cases, 
of neoclassical principles and personages, but rather a compromise with 
them, the very compromise, although in reverse order, between national 
tradition and universal standards advocated since the end of the eight- 
eenth century. In literature, as in politics, there came to reign, after a 
short flurry of revolt even less fundamental in literature than in politics, 
a sort of justo medio (juste milieu). The two literary traditions, the age of 
Cervantes and Lope and that of Jovellanos and Moratin, were both re- 
spected, but with emphasis increasingly on the former. 

Although some aspects of romanticism (notably literary patriotism 
and the reaction against the “rules”) go far back into the eighteenth 
century, it does not enter Spain as a conscious literary force until 1830. 
Yet by 1840 many of its externals have been assimilated and continue 
to flourish, in increasingly modified form, in the poetry and the theatre 
of the entire second half of the nineteenth century. But in the group 
known as the “generation of ’98” (in whom the Silver Age of Spanish 
literature, begun in the novel by Galdés and his contemporaries, is car- 
ried to fruition in poetry, drama, and the essay as well) are to be found 
some of the most genuinely romantic personalities and attitudes in 
Spanish letters. Their romanticism is vital and functional, not formal or 
rhetorical. It lies at the root of their attitude toward life and of letters, 
and is manifest in that blend of personal and national introspection, that 
fusion of the intellectual and the passionate, of the creative and the crit- 
ical, whichconstitutes the peculiar hall-mark of their geniusas individuals 
and as a generation. And, inspired both by contemporary European cur- 
rents and fundamental national realities, they, especially the most 
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profoundly romantic among them—Unamuno, Baroja, Azorin—deliber- 
ately repudiate the literary romanticism of the nineteenth century with 
its stress on the verbal, the external and the superficially historical, ex- 
cepting only Larra (in whom they saw a forerunner), Rosalia de Castro, 
and, with reservations, Espronceda and Bécquer. 

Fundamental, then, to the understanding of romanticism in Spain, 
as elsewhere, is the distinction between the external and the internal 
between “romantic” and “romanticist.”” Fundamental too, from the his- 
torical rather than the esthetic angle, is the chronological differential, 
the “time lag” of roughly fifty years or more which, save for occasional 
moments and individuals, has characterized, from the eighteenth cen- 
tury on, Spanish history and culture with respect to those of England and 
France. Corollary to this is the patriotic preoccupation which, in one 
form or other, in one direction or other, permeates the warp and woof of 
modern Spanish intellectual activity. The co-existence of the past and 
the present so peculiar to Spain, the struggle between the weight of the 
past and the pressure of the present—the tragic dilemma lying at the 
core of modern Spanish history—is reflected throughout modern Spanish 
letters and nowhere more clearly than in the nature and course of roman- 
ticism in Spain. 

F, CourTNEY TARR 

Princeton University 
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ROMANTIC PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS 
IN ENGLAND 


N any brief consideration of the implications for English romanticism 

of the five papers just presented, it is necessary to choose one method 
of treatment. I must disregard, therefore, international influences, a sub- 
ject full of danger unless one has time to bolster each statement, and also 
comparisons and contrasts as such between individual writers or even, to 
any extent, between nations. I confine myself to a suggestion of the com- 
plexity of English romanticism, which seems to share in all the manifold 
characteristics of romanticism as a general European literary phenome- 
non and to manifest and combine them in ways of its own. But first I 
must say what I understand by romanticism. 

The student of English literature of the period commonly known as 
romantic is inclined to believe that his problem is far less simple than 
that of the students of other literatures. English romanticism seems to be 
based on a less formulated revolutionary criticism than the French, to be 
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less generally mystic and philosophical than the German, less prepon- 
derantly political and practical than the Italian, less highly national than 
the Spanish. This feeling is doubtless due in large part to greater igno- 
rance of other literatures than of his own. But even though he may have 
no real right to regard himself as peculiarly clever at the game of literary 
jackstraws if he ever does succeed in picking out and laying in neat piles 
the tangled sticks of the English romantic period, the fact remains that 
the problem is far from simple. Can one speak, he asks in his despair, of 
English romanticism, even of an English romantic movement or period? 
Critics have answered, as did Professor Beers, by strictly limiting the 
meaning of romanticism and rigorously excluding some of the major 
figures of the period— Wordsworth, for example, whom Beers calls “‘ro- 
mantic neither in temper nor in choice of subject.’' On the other hand, 
there have been attempts at synthesis, endeavors to find the least com- 
mon denominator, such as that of Professor Fairchild, stated and de- 
veloped in The Romantic Ques? and used as a basis for his paper. Yet 
even these definitions, when they do not seem forced in order to include, 
must exclude some writers of the period. Fourteen years ago Professor 
Lovejoy pointed out the difficulty of arriving at any synthetic definition 
and deplored the critical confusion resulting from the application of the 
same name to sometimes diametrically opposed tendencies.* He recom- 
mended as the most radical remedy that we cease to use the word ro- 
mantic at all; the name of our group, however, indicates that we have not 
followed his advice. His second suggestion involved a semasiological 
study of the term and the use of the word in the plural rather than in the 
singular. He continued: 





























But the essential of the second remedy is that each of these Romanticisms . . . 
should be resolved, by a more thorough and discerning analysis than is yet cus- 
tomary, into its elements—into the several ideas and aesthetic susceptibilities 
of which it is composed. Only after these fundamental thought-factors in it are 
clearly discriminated and fairly exhaustively enumerated, shall we be in a posi- 
tion to judge of the degree of its affinity with other complexes to which the same 
name has been applied, to see precisely what tacit preconceptions or controlling 














1H. A. Beers, A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 
1918), p. 14. 

* H. N. Fairchild, The Romantic Quest (New York, 1931), p. 251: “Romanticism is the 
endeavor, in the face of growing factual obstacles, to achieve, to retain, or to justify that 
illusioned view of the universe and of human life which is produced by an imaginative 
fusion of the familiar and the strange, the known and the unknown, the real and the ideal, 
the finite and the infinite, the material and the spiritual, the natural and the supernatural.” 

* A. O. Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,”” PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 
229-253. 
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motives or explicit contentions were common to any two or more of them, and 
wherein they manifested distinct and divergent tendencies.‘ 


Is this analysis what we have been engaged upon as a group these last 
two years? To some extent, yes, though undoubtedly none of us would 
assert that a twenty-minute paper offered scope for a very thorough or 
discerning analysis. Moreover, the discriminations have been made 
along national lines, and Professor Lovejoy pointed out that cleavages 
between romanticisms often cut across national boundaries and some- 
sometimes even “directly through the person of one great writer.’’ It is 
evident that it is possible to speak with some measure of accuracy of a 
romanticism that is distinctively German or French or Italian or Spanish. 
Professor McKenzie referred to certain critics who denied that the term 
romantic could properly be applied to the period in Italian literature, so 
distinct was it from German romanticism.’ But whether we can speak of 
an English romanticism is a question which I personally should be in- 
clined to answer in the negative. 

It may be possible, however, if not to define English romanticism, at 
least to describe the activity of the writers of the romantic period. Like 
the Renaissance, this period was one of liberation, political, social, per- 
sonal, intellectual, esthetic: the imagination of the artist was free to ex- 
plore, to enjoy, and to express every kind of human experience. C. H. 
Herford wrote: ‘‘What, then, was Romanticism? Primarily . . . it was an 
extraordinary development of imaginative sensibility.”’ Although we 
may recognize that this statement is so elastic that it ceases to be a defi- 
nition at all, can we do better than accept it as a description of what hap- 
pened in England—perhaps throughout Europe—in the development 
from what we call classicism to what we call romanticism? Certainly it 
can be said to apply to no period that is primarily classical in attitude. 
Certainly it does describe the alert, expanding, curious, sympathetic, 
excited spirit of the romantic period. It has, moreover, the merit—if it is 
a merit—of inclusiveness: it can apply to Crabbe as well as to Blake, to 
Jane Austen, even, as well as to Scott. Not only individual authors 
sought, as Professor Fairchild has shown,® an imaginative fusion of op- 


4 Ibid., p. 237. 

5 Ibid., p. 249. The foregoing surveys seem valuable if not essential as a basis for such an 
analysis. In accordance with a suggestion made later, a careful codification might be made, 
by this Group or by a committee of it, of the characteristics or interests of European roman- 
ticism. The group might then proceed to carry out the detailed analysis and study of which 
Professor Lovejoy spoke and which the present writer, following him, but at how great a 
distance and non passibus aequis, has ventured to illustrate—in outline only and only for 
English literature—in the concluding paragraphs. 

6 See p. 27. 1 The Age of Wordsworth (London, 1914), p. xiv. ® See Note 2. 
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posites; the period itself married Heaven and Hell. Everything was in- 
teresting and moving, Crabbe’s thistle and Blake’s, Longbourn and the 
Isles of Greece, Miss Bates and Prometheus. There were not merely two 
contrary states of the Zeitgeist but many states, offering the possibility of 
innumerable permutations and combinations. There were many con- 
flicts within the period: Byron against Bowles, Byron against “Words- 
words” and Brother Coleridge; Wordsworth against Keats the Pagan, 
Keats against the Polyphemes that disturb the grand sea of poetry, 
Keats against the magnanimity of Shelley. Perhaps other belligerents too 
may be admitted: Crabbe against the bards who, whether in classic pas- 
toral or romantic idyll, would not paint the cot truly, Jane Austen against 
the Gothic novelists and those who over-endowed their heroines with 
sensibility. 

This inclusion of the realists in the romantic fold will not be accepta- 
ble to those in whose opinion romanticism is an endeavor to keep and to 
justify an illusioned view of life—an “intoxicated dreaming” that may 
decline and fall even into dadaism.® If, however, we regard it as an ex- 
panding imaginative sensitiveness to new and ever new things, we must 
recognize that it may take the form of an increased awareness of the blue 
in the furnace fire as well as of the blue of Heaven or of the far hills, of the 
blue bugloss that “paints the sterile soil” as well as of the blue flower of 
infinite and unrealized longing. Some, at least, of the writers of the period 
were keeping their eyes on an actual, material object, were numbering 
the streaks of the tulip, describing the different shades in the verdure of 
the forest. Continental romanticism was not always pursuing an unat- 
tainable ideal: in Italy it applied itself to the practical purpose of nation- 
al unity; in Spain to the patriotic use of local color and past history; in 
France to the formulation of a concrete critical theory. Professor Havens 
has pointed out that the realism of Balzac can easily be regarded as an 
outgrowth of the romanticism of Chateaubriand or Hugo.'® Mr. Borger- 
hoff has recently called attention to the name objective romanticism, given 
to the work of Constant, Merimée, Stendhal, and Vitet."* Even Mr. 
Lucas recognizes the presence of realism in the work of certain romanti- 
cists.” Irving Babbitt regarded realism and romanticism as two different 
aspects of naturalism, analytic or pessimistic and sentimental or opti- 
mistic. The realism of Crabbe or Austen, then, need not be regarded as 

* See F. L. Lucas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (Cambridge and New York, 
1936), pp. 132-134, 1 See p. 19. 

" E. B. O. Borgerhoff, “Réalisme and Kindred Words: Their Use as a Term of Literary 
Criticism in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century,” PMLA, um (1938), 837-843, 
especially p. 839. 2 Op. cit., pp. 13--15. 

18 See, e.g., The New Laokoon (Boston and New York, 1910), Chap. vit, and Rousseau 
and Romanticism (Boston and New York, 1919), especially Chap. v. 
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a survival or a premature appearance. Classicism, romanticism, realism, 
the three points of Mr. Lucas’s triangle“—in England, at any rate, these 
were really part of one expanding movement in which both subjective 
and objective romanticists took part. ; 

Indeed, if there is any one point on which all the writers of these papers 
agree, it is in the tendency to regard romanticism not as an absolute re- 
volt against classicism (although it is perhaps more truly such in France 
than elsewhere), but as an outgrowth of it and as in its turn that out of 
which later movements grew; to see the whole history of literature not as 
a series of swings of a pendulum but as progress along a road—progress, 
we hope, perhaps even progress uphill! As a horse advances along a 
climbing road by zigzagging from side to side, so too may literary his- 
tory. It is the same horse, however, and the same road, and the two sides 
are not radically different, although the view may not be the same. 

From the romantic side of the road the view is varied: cottages and 
Gothic ruins, English villages and foreign cities, flat, even weed-choked 
plains and mountain tops of vision, small celandines and yew trees be- 
neath whose sable roof 

ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope; 
Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow. 


The population too is varied. It is tempting to pursue the figure further, 
but it is too romantic! Let me return to the mathematical metaphor of 
my title. 

In order to apply the formule for permutations and combinations, it 
would be necessary to know what m stands for, that is, the number of 
individual characteristics of European romanticism. One difficulty in 
counting these characteristics lies in the fact that of the words used to 
name them some express a philosophical system, some a frame of mind, 
some a mode of treatment, some a kind of subject-matter, and so the first 
principle of analysis and subdivision is violated. One material aid to 
clarity in our thinking about romanticism would be a codification of its 
characteristics, so phrased that we might manipulate them as so many 
individuals of a kind. The difficulties of such a codification are great. It 
might be possible to express most of them in words that end in -ism, but 
there would still be differences, as between an actual philosophy, like 
transcendentalism, a tendency to use a body of material as subject-mat- 
ter, like medievalism, a social attitude, like humanitarianism. More- 


4 Op. cit., p. 139. 
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over, some of these words—naturalism, for example—are used in slightly 
different senses in different connections. It might be possible, on the basis 
of Herford’s description of romanticism, to make a list in terms of the 
objects of that extraordinarily developed sensibility. These objects, how- 
ever, would soon be found to overlap. Enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, 
the exotic, and the supernatural, for example, would be like three inter- 
locking circles, with a certain area in common, but with a portion of the 
surface of each lying outside the circumferences of the other two. The 
Castle of Otranto is medieval, exotic, and supernatural; The Siege of 
Corinth is exotic but neither medieval nor supernatural. I leave the task 
for the future; its accomplishment at this point is not essential. For it is 
evident that, whatever the principle of codification, the list would still 
be very long. By recording the romantic characteristics mentioned in the 
five preceding papers, that is, such philosophies, attitudes, interests, and 
moods as do not wholly coincide with or seem to be merely subdivisions 
of other characteristics, I have not been able to reduce the number below 
twenty. It is obvious that the permutations and combinations of these 
twenty elements are sufficiently numerous to throw the commentator 
into confusion. The possible permutations of twenty individual items, if 
I remember my mathematics correctly, are factorial 20, a number which 
I refuse to calculate. Nor is there any need to do so, for obviously not all 
the twenty are present at one time. But even supposing that on an 
average a romantic writer exhibits markedly any three of these char- 
acteristics—a highly conservative estimate—the number of permutations 
would be 20.19.18, or 6840! I choose to speak of permutations rather 
than combinations. Order is significant: if we take the three aspects of 
romanticism considered by Professor Fairchild, the arrangement natural- 
ism—transcendentalism—medizvalism, which might be said to be Words- 
worth, is not the same as transcendentalism—medievalism—naturalism, 
which might be said to be Coleridge, or as naturalism—medizvalism— 
transcendentalism, which might be said to be Keats. Even combinations 
would be formidable enough—1140 in number. But of course this prob- 
lem can be solved by no such simple formule. Our hypothetical romanti- 
cist, surveying the field, may choose any number of interests, from one to 
twenty, in any arrangement. The figure work becomes too complicated. 

More concrete evidence of the complexity of the situation might result 
from an attempt to take one of the English “‘romanticisms,” and, to 
quote Professor Lovejoy, to “resolve it into its elements, into the several 
ideas and aesthetic susceptibilities of which it is composed.”’® This pro- 
cedure has been followed by certain scholars who have devoted entire 

4 Loc. cit., p. 237. 
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books to the discussion of primitivism or of the Gothic novel"® and have 
brought down upon their heads the charge that they attempt to embrace 
the whole of romanticism under one heading. Yet it is very true that, 
once a student begins to investigate one of what Professor Lovejoy calls 
the “simpler, diversely combinable, intellectual and emotional com- 
ponents’”” of the larger complex, he discovers the importance of the 
phrase, diversely combinable. Consider, for example, one of the very 
simplest of those components, as far as England is concerned, national- 
ism, the interest in one’s own country. 

I choose this romanticism because it is most nearly manageable in a 
brief space. It is comparatively short in duration, for it gives place, after 
the first generation of romantic writers has passed, to internationalism 
or cosmopolitanism; it is not by any means to be found in the work of 
every writer of the period, nor does it ever take first place in any in- 
dividual’s permutation of romantic characteristics; its elective affinities 
are not very numerous. Moreover, it is a characteristic which has at least 
been mentioned in the papers on French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
romanticism and has been no more than glanced at in that on the 
English movement. It cannot, however, be neglected, if only because of 
the work of Scott and Wordsworth. 

As in other countries, so in England, it took the form of pride and 
interest in the national past, due to a sense of the national heritage. As 
a result of that interest, writers of the eighteenth century naturally 
endeavored to recreate the social and the literary past of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, a past that seemed not only worthy of pride but also 
delightfully picturesque. The ballad revival, the ‘forgeries’ of Chatter- 
ton or Macpherson, the poems and novels of Walter Scott, the dramas 
of Thomson or Home, the patriotic songs of Cowper or Campbell, the 
antiquarian activity of Walpole, the scholarship of Tyrwhitt or Ritson, 
the critical studies of the Wartons or of Lamb and Hazlitt—all these, 
signs of one aspect of British national feeling, are also manifestations of 
an interest in the Middle Ages or medizvalism.'8 

Nationalism, however, had other elective affinities perhaps more 
peculiarly British. It showed itself in a love of the contemporary country- 
side which was being discovered—or rediscovered—by the eighteenth- 
century equivalent of the tripper, by the naturalist, and by the poet. 


16 See, e.g., H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage; a Study in Romantic Naturalism (New 
York, 1928); Eino Railo, The Haunted Castle; a Study of the Elements of English Romanti- 
cism (London and New York, 1927); Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in 
English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, 1934). Note the subtitle 
of the second book. 17 Loc. cit., p. 253. 

18 Tt is clear that love of the exotic and picturesque is also involved. 
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This enthusiasm for the simplicities and nobilities of rural England, its 
flowers and its trees, its birds and its domestic beasts, its Michaels and 
its Lucys, is a kind of national idealism which is closely allied to the love 
of nature and also to one phase of primitivism. The part which nature 
and unsophisticated man played in the poetry of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries is too familiar to need illustration. Not only in 
the idyllic pictures of country life and landscape, but also in Gray’s 
substitution of the “village Hampden” for the “village Cato” and in 
Gay’s burlesque of the Shepherd’s Week (as also in his Beggar’s Opera), 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were in effect expressing their feeling that 
the tight little island was good enough for them. It does not need the 
explicit statement of Burns’s 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 


or of Cowper’s 
England, with all thy faults I love thee still, 


to make it clear. The feeling rises to its height in Wordsworth; the love 
he bore to England cannot be separated from the love he bore to her 
landscape and her people. 

If so small, so quiet a romanticism, so minor a component of the 
greater complex, is thus diversely combinable with major components, 
what must be true of the major components themselves? The figures of 
the permutations and combinations seem not so fabulous after all. 


ELIZABETH NITCHIE 


Goucher Cc ollege 
7 
A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ROMANTICISM 


(The order of entries is normally from most to less important for the general 
reader. In Italian it is alphabetical; in Spanish, inversely chronological.) 


GERMAN 


Benz, Richard. Die deutsche Romantik. Geschichte einer geistigen 
Bewegung. Leipzig, 1937. 
One of the best recent books on the history of German romanticism. 


Gundolf, Friedrich. Romantiker. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1930-1931. 2 
vols. 
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Illuminating essays on nine German romanticists. 


Silz, Walter, Early German Romanticism. Its Founders and Heinrich 
von Kleist. Cambridge, 1929. 


Lucid study of significant aspects of early German romanticism. 


Petersen, Julius. Die Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Romantik. 
Leipzig, 1926. 


An attempt to determine the essence of German romanticism through an ex- 
amination of various forms of approach to the study of literature. 


Walzel, Oskar. Deutsche Romantik. (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. vols. 
232-233.), Sth edition. Leipzig, 1932. 


The relation of romantic ideas to German romantic literature. 


Willoughby, L. A. The Romantic Movement in Germany. London, 1930. 
Concise presentation; select bibliography. 

Le Romantisme allemand. Cahiers du Sud. Paris, 1937. Tome xv1, 
No. 194. 


Thirty-eight short critical essays by French scholars on various phases of Ger- 
man romanticism, translations from writings of German romanticists, bibliog- 
raphy. 


Huch, Ricarda. Die Romantik, 2nd edition. Leipzig, 1924. 


A portrayal of German romanticists as men, and a presentation of their ideas. 


Strich, Fritz. Deutsche Klassik und Romantik oder Vollendung und 
Unendlichkeit, 3d edition. Munich, 1928. 


Based on the fundamental antithesis of classicism and romanticism. 


Kluckhohn, Paul. Die deutsche Romantik. Leipzig, 1924. 
Brief exposition of German romanticism, and characterization of leading ro- 
manticists. 

Haym, Rudolf. Die romantische Schule, 5th edition, revised by Oskar 
Walzel. Berlin, 1928. 


Voluminous, detailed, scholarly presentation of early German romanticism. 


K6rner, Josef. Romantiker und Klassiker. Berlin, 1924. 


A study of the stimulating influence of A. W. Schlegel and F. W. Schlegel on 
German literature. 


J.C. B. 
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FRENCH 


Giraud, Jean. L’Ecole romantique francaise, 2d ed. Paris, 1931. 
An excellent brief discussion with a bibliography of essential works. 


Bray, René. Chronologie du romantisme (1804-1830). Paris, 1932. 


This brief, compact work is especially valuable to make the reader feel the ebb 
and flow of romantic debate, the struggles and the hesitations which attended 
the development of the new movement. 


Vial, F., and Denise, L. Idées et doctrines littéraires du XIX° siécle, 
3rd ed. Paris, 1931. 
A very useful little manual, valuable for its selections from romantic theory in 
France. 


Souriau, Maurice. Histoire du romantisme en France, 3 vols. Paris, 
1927. 


An excellent, comprehensive historical survey. 


Finch, M. B., and Peers, E. Allison. The Origins of French Roman- 
ticism. London, 1920. 


A useful summary of the eighteenth-century origins of French romanticism. 


Reynaud, Louis. Le Romantisme: ses origines anglo-germaniques. Paris, 
1926. 


Must be taken with many reservations as a nationalistic protest against what 
are looked upon as foreign influences dangerous to French classic taste. Useful, 
however, for its depiction of romanticism as continuing through later schools 
down to the present day. 


Lanson, Gustave. Histoire de la littérature francaise, 23rd ed. Paris, 
n. d. (about 1928). 


This is substantially the text of the 12th edition of 1912, but the brief additions 
in the Appendices should be consulted. For romanticism, the reader should note 
particularly Appendices xxx1 and xxx on pp. 1196 and 1197. Lanson’s authori- 
tative work can be repeatedly read with profit. 





Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise, 2 vols. Paris, 1923. 
Same text as the preceding work. Vol. m contains the chapters dealing with 
romanticism. Its special value lies in the very beautiful illustrations. 


Bédier, Joseph, and Hazard, Paul. Histoire de la littérature francaise 
illustrée, 2 vols. Paris, 1923-1924. 
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This is the collaborative work of many different authors under the editorial 
direction of Bédier and Hazard. The latter half of the eighteenth century is 
treated by Daniel Mornet, the period of the Revolution and the Empire by Paul 
Hazard, and that of the Restoration up to the Second Empire, the period of the 
romantic movement par excellence, by Jean Giraud. Besides an excellent text 
and illustrations, this work contains brief bibliographical suggestions. 


Brandes, Georg. The Emigrant Literature, and the Romantic School in 
France. 


A translation of the first parts of the well-known work of the celebrated Danish 
critic, Main Currents of Nineteenth-Century Literature, 6 vols., London, 1901- 
1924. Vols 1 and m7 are old, but still useful, particularly to the general reader. 


Lanson, Gustave. Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise 
moderne. Paris, 1921. 


An essential bibliographical work. The reader should note the Supplément, 
covering the decade from 1910 to 1920, and often bound with the rest. 

Girard, Henri, and Moncel, Henri. Pour et Contre le romantisme: 
Bibliographie des travaux publiés de 1914 a 1926. Paris, 1927. 
Published in the Etudes Frangaises, |* février 1927, with a brief, suggestive pref- 
ace by Fernand Baldensperger. 

Thieme, Hugo P. Bibliographie de la littérature francaise de 1800 a 
1930. 3 vols. Paris, 1933. 
The first two volumes contain extensive bibliographical references on individual 
authors. Vol. IIT, pp. 101-109, deals with romanticism as a movement. 
Clement, N. H. Romanticism in France. New York, 1938. 


A useful general survey of romantic types and tendencies, with an extensive 
bibliography. 


G. R. H. 


ENGLISH 


(For much fuller, though still highly selective bibliographies of authors and tend- 
encies, see Ernest Bernbaum’s Guide through the Romantic Movement (New 
York, 1931), a useful manual which is now being revised by the editor. For cur- 
rent work in the field, see the bibliography appearing yearly in the spring number 
of ELH.) 


Herford, C. H. The Age of Wordsworth. London, 1930. 
Remains the best all-around student’s survey of the English field. 
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Vaughan, C. E. The Romantic Revolt. Edinburgh, 1917. 


The earlier phase of the movement. Less inclusive than Herford, but contains 
chapters on continental as well as on English romanticism. 


Omond, T. S. The Romantic Triumph. New York, 1909. 
Treats the later phase of the movement as Vaughan treats the earlier. 


Elton, Oliver. A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830. London, 
1920. 


Good literary criticism of individual writers without much attention to ‘“back- 
ground” or historical trends. 


Pierce, F. E. Currents and Eddies in the English Romantic Generation. 
New Haven, 1918. 
Major and minor authors arranged according to the “eddies” formed by local 
groups. 

Fairchild, H. N. The Romantic Quest. New York, 1931. 


Naturalism, medievalism, and transcendentalism as reflected in the work of the 
chief romantic poets. 


Beach, J. W. The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English 
Poetry. New York, 1936. 


Traces the history of romantic naturalism with other conceptions of nature. 


Beers, H. A. A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. New York, 1916. 
A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century. 
New York, 1901. 
The author limits his conception of romanticism to the revival of interest in the 
past. His books are excellent studies of this tendency. 





Gingerich, S. F. Essays in the Romantic Poets. New York, 1929. 
The main theme is the effort of each poet to surmount the spirit of the eighteenth 
century by means of transcendental thought. 

Lucas, F. L. The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. Cambridge, 
England, 1936. 


A psychological definition traced through romantic life and art, with attention 
to the fortunes of romanticism in the Victorian and contemporary periods. 


Symons, Arthur. The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. New 
York, 1909. 
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A highly romantic and “aesthetic” treatment of the subject. 


Babbitt, Irving. Rousseau and Romanticism. Boston and New York, 
1930. 


A highly unromantic treatment of the subject. A brilliant and suggestive but 
intensely partisan attack on romanticism by the late leader of the “new human- 
ist” school. 
H. N. F. 
ITALIAN 


Berchet, Giovanni. Lettera Semiseria di Grisostomo con introduzione di 
A. Galletti. Lanciano, 1913. 


Borgese, G. A. Storia della Critica Romantica, 2a ed. Milano, 1920 
Keen analysis of development of romantic theories. 

Breme, Lodovico di. Polemiche, ed. Calcaterra. Torino, 1923. 
Important for the discussion of Mme de Staél’s influence. 

Canti,.Cesare. J] Conciliatore e i Carbonari. Milano, 1878. 


Includes unpublished material on the relation of the romantic movement to the 
revolutionary society of the Carbonari. 


Clerici, Edm. J/ “‘Conciliatore.’’ Pisa, 1903. 
Déjob, C. Madame de Staél et I’Italie. Paris, 1899. 


Enciclopedia Italiana, xxx, 63 ff., article “Romanticismo.”’ 
Farinelli, Arturo. J] Romanticismo nel Mondo Latino, Torino, 1927. 
A comprehensive survey; extensive bibliography in Vol. m1. 


Luchaire, J. Essai sur l’évolution intellectuelle de l’ Italie de 1815 a 1830. 
Paris, 1906. 


Marasca, A. Le Origini del Romanticismo Italiano. Roma, 1910. 
Mazzoni, Guido. L’Ottocento. 


Both first and second editions should be consulted for systematic treatment of 
the romantic movement. 


Natali, Giulio. Z/ Settecento. 


Important especially for the origins of the romantic movement in Italy. This 
work and that of Mazzoni have excellent bibliographies; they form part of the 
Storia Letteraria d'Italia (Milano). 


K. McK. 
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SPANISH 


Peers, E. Allison. History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, 2 vols. 
Cambridge (England), 1939. 
This book, while in no sense superseding Professor Peers’ earlier studies and 
monographs (for a list of these up to 1928 see Hispania, x1, pp. 468-70), is the 
most comprehensive work on the subject to date from the pen of the most 
prominent and productive scholar in the field. Ample bibliographical indications 
will be found by consulting the Index. 


Tarr, F. Courtney. “Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanticism: 
A Critical Survey.” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, xv1 (January, 1939), 
3-37. Also issued separately by the Institute of Hispanic Studies. 
Liverpool, 1939. 

A more detailed examination of the trends and characteristics, forces and factors, 
set forth in the present paper. 


McClelland, Ivy A. The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain. 
Liverpool, 1937. 


Despite its somewhat misleading and too-inclusive title, a competent study of 
some major aspects of the native Spanish pre-romanticism of the eighteenth 
century: the century-long debate over the neoclassic precepts, and pre-romantic 
tendencies in literature. 


Diaz Plaja, Guillermo. Introduccién al estudio del romanticismo espanol. 
Madrid, 1936. 


A highly suggestive and useful series of notes, with a number of original contri- 
butions of detail and approach, yet too incomplete and sketchy to constitute 
an adequate treatment of any of the numerous topics broached. 


Peers, E. A. ‘‘The Study of Spanish Romanticism.” Bulletin of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association, December, 1932. 
A survey or “inventory” to date of research in this field. See Buchanan, M. A., 
in Hispanic Review, 1 (1933), 258-259. 

Farinelli, Arturo. I] romanticismo nel mondo latino, 3 vols. Torino, 
1927. 
A standard work, emphasizing the topical approach and followed by an excellent 
bibliography (vol. m1). 

Castro, Américo. Les grands romantiques espagnols. Paris [1922]. 


Selections in French translation with an excellent /ntroduction. 
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Cejador y Frauca, Julio. Historia de la lengua y literature castellana, 
vol. viz. Madrid, 1917. 1-110. 


A somewhat chaotic and uncritical compilation, valuable if used with care. 


Alonso Cortés, Narciso. Zorrilla: su vida y sus obras, tomo 1. Valladolid, 
1916. 125-236. 


In many respects the most satisfactory introductory account of the beginnings 
and development of romanticism in Spain, with much material still useful to the 
scholar. 


Garcia Blanco, Francisco. La literatura espanola en el siglo XIX,3* 
edicién, vol. 1. Madrid, 1909. 


The pioneer literary history of this period, not entirely superseded by later 
works and investigations. 


Pifieyro, Enrique. El romanticismo en Espana. Paris [1903]. 


A collection of critical essays on the major and minor figures of the period, which 
may still be consulted with profit in many cases, especially in the English trans- 
lation (with Imtroduction and notes to bring it more up to date) by Professor 
Peers: The Romantics of Spain. Liverpool, 1934. 
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II 
NOTATION FOR BALLAD MELODIES 


OME time ago, in a comparative study of European balladries, 

the problem of the melodies halted me till Professor César Barja 
told me that my problem had already been solved by Professor Sigurd 
B. Hustvedt, who sent me a short time later his valuable pamphlet, 
A Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad Tunes (Univ. of California Press, 1936). 
I have made an extensive use of his system, having introduced a few 
modifications, and venture to think that my experiments may serve as 
(so to say) laboratory confirmation. His business has been with English 
and Scottish ballads; mine has been international. 


Briefly speaking, Professor Hustvedt’s proposal is as follows. Melodies 
are composed of notes named by the letters of the alphabet CD EFGA 
B, and they rise and fall by semitones. He proposes that we write down 
those letters, and number the semitones. The first process transcribes 
the tune; the second describes it; and from the description we may assign 
its place in a catalogue. 

It will save time and the heat of useless controversy, if it be at once 
understood that these proposals are strictly auxiliary. The staff notation 
is doubtless the proper form for definitive musical publications, just as 
the association of a trained musician with a literary researcher is a sine 
qué non for an ambitious publication. This is, for instance, how John 
Meier’s magnificent Deutsche Balladen pursues its stately way through 
the press. But there are many purposes for which collaboration is not 
needed or feasible. The staff notation is expensive, elaborate, and not 
understood—alas!—by so many of us. Some simpler notation, provided 
it be accurate, may have many advantages in auxiliary work.' 

I. Transcription—The notes named by letters are arranged in 
octaves, of which the principal one rises from ‘middle C.’ We need some 
means of distinguishing the various octaves. Professor Hustvedt’s pro- 
posal is that the octave from ‘middle C’ shall be in brevier lower-case 
type, with brevier capitals for the octave below, and nonpareil lower case 


1 Thus—(1) It may be used for a card-index; in fact, most ballad tunes can be transcribed 
within two square inches by Professor Hustvedt’s method. (2) The cards may be ordered 
according to some convenient plan, and shuffled and compared. One cannot shuffle and 
compare the huge tomes which carry staff notation. (3) A system of letters and numbers is 
comprehensible to anyone who can read or count. One will be able to say what one means 
in a way that is wholly convincing. (4) The cards may be handled by a literary student with 
considerable confidence, and so the melodies may be brought into the closest contact with 
his texts. 
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for the octave above. I have not cared to use these distinctions because 
they are too technically suited to the printing press. One’s cards will be 
either handwritten or typewritten, and it seems desirable that the sym- 
bolism should be one common to script, typescript, and print. A type- 
writer has red-and-black or red-and-blue ribbon, and I have for some 
time used the red for italics. The same effect is got in script by underlin- 
ing. I can get five octaves from the series: large capitals (underlined in 
typing, doubly underlined in script), small capitals, roman, italics, italic 
capitals (red in typing, underlined in script). A roman lower-case c is 
‘middle C,’ and my octaves run: 


C—B c—s c—b c—b C—B 


These notes suffer some accidental modifications. They may be af- 
fected by sharps, flats or naturals. Professor Hustvedt uses the usual 
musical signs for this purpose, placing them before the letters. They are 
written before the note on the staves, but they are pronounced after the 
letter in current practice. One says ‘B flat’ not ‘flat B.’ Hence one might 
misread such a formula as ‘CbB.’ Also, I do not find these signs on my 
typewriter; but I do encounter an acute accent, which is an evident 
equivalent of a sharp, a grave accent for a flat, and a tittle for naturals. 
Hence é ¢ ¢ are, for me, ‘middle C sharp, flat, and natural,’ respectively. 
It is a convenience to place these signs immediately above the note they 
modify, because we find that further signs are needed in East European 
balladry to define the notes. The system of fixed intervals is Western. 
In the Balkans a note may be a little above or a little below the Western 
semitone. This can be shown by placing a vertical tick above or below and 
immediately following the letter: c! and c; are, then, notes a little above 
or below ‘middle C,’ and they may be sharped or flatted if necessary. It 
is not possible to do more than this much; these quarter-tones and 
third-tones of the Byzantine and oriental tradition occur in passages too 
fast to allow of exact determination. An ‘r’ means ‘rest,’ whatever the 
length of the rest. 

Thus we have the names of our notes. We have still to transcribe our 
other information: key, rhythm, length of notes. We do so: the key may 
be, say, ‘1 sharp,’ and the rhythm three-four time. These numbers may 
be placed side by side: 34. In the complicated rhythms of the Balkans, it 
may be advisable to separate the integers by a line: as 9/16 or 11/16. 
The ictus is marked by inserting vertical bars among the notes. 

The most ingenious suggestion made by Mr. Hustvedt has to do with 
the indication of length of notes. He says we may pick whatever unit is 
most convenient, and represent that duration by the space occupied by 
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one letter. The most useful units in practice are crochets (U4) and 
quavers (U8). The unit selected will be the one which gives the briefest 
transcription of the melody: if there be no note shorter than a crochet, 
then one will transcribe in crochets, not quavers, etc. If we are transcrib- 
ing in quavers (U8) and encounter a crochet, we may double the dura- 
tion of our note by placing a point after it; a semibreve will then be 
shown as a letter plus three points. To halve the unit of duration, place 
notes in brackets. In comparing some Castilian and Andalusian settings 
of the same tune I have occasionally found it useful to use double 
brackets to indicate quartering the unit of length. The difference between 
the two styles is that the one is solidly faithful to the melody, but the 
other includes some swift trills. The trills are swifter still in Balkan lyrical 
melodies, and they are also improvised. Sometimes the notes cannot be 
caught at all, but only the beginning and the end of the trill; at other 
times the series used on any one occasion is only generally similar to that 
used on another. One may indicate these passages by drawing a line 
above them, from the first letter to the last. The sense of that line will 
then be, that the passage is an improvisation passing rapidly from the 
the first substantial note to the last, and that either the intervening 
notes are not known, or are of a certain general nature. These Balkan 
difficulties, however, do not afflict the Occidental researcher. He does 
occasionally encounter old melodies which have no fixed rhythm. He 
may not be able to draw in the bars, or the bars may be variable; in the 
latter case, they may be indicated by a broken vertical line or by a 
colon(:). 

II. Description.—Melodies rise and fall by semitones, which may be 
counted. The horizontal movement may be taken for granted so that all 
we want is a means of estimating rise and fall. From the letters of the 
alphabet we obtain the means of counting 24 falling semitones (excluding 
I and O, which are liable to be confused with numbers), but we are not 
likely to have business with more than the 12 that make an octave. 
We need not represent monotony, and so may use zero as meaning 
‘ten.’ Mr. Hustvedt gets twenty rising semitones by using larger and 
smaller types. For the reason already given I prefer to use roman and 
italic numbers, or black and red ribbon, or plain and underlined written. 
numbers. So my rising semitones are 1—0 J—?, and my falling semitones 
are A—Z. 

As this formula indicates only the relative positions of the notes, it is 
independent of key, pitch, and rhythm—the chief variables of music. 
It is thus well fitted to give always the same description of tunes 
essentially the same, whatever their casual differences. The first 
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complete musical phrase usually suffices to characterize a melody. 

III. Cataloguing.—Professor Hustvedt uses his melodic formulas to 
make a catalogue, placing rising semitones before falling ones, and small 
numbers before large. Thus his catalogue runs 11...12...13...,etc., 
1A...1B...,etc., Al..., and soon. 

IV. Musical phrases.—The letters of the Greek alphabet may be used 
to denote musical phrases, and may be combined to give the formula for 
the succession of phrases in a tune. 


I propose to give some examples of the sort of demonstrations that 
may be made by means of the above symbols. They are, as we have said 
strictly auxiliary. There is therefore no need to transcribe the whole 
corpus of ballad melodies before launching into a particular investiga- 
tion. The whole corpus is indeed available: whatever can be successfully 
set down by the musician on staff notation can be transliterated by these 
symbols. 

1. They help us to form an idea of one of the differences which are 
fundamental in European balladry. European ballads arise out of the 
lyrical aspects of narration or the narrative aspects of lyrics. In the music 
this corresponds to an antithesis between recitative and song. The re- 
citative, strictly narrative style holds for heroic balladry in Russia, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, and also for Spain. Song is found in the women’s 
songs of those countries, and in the balladries of France, Italy, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and England. In the recitative style, we find that every- 
thing is subordinate to the enunciation. This is pitched relatively high, 
with one syllable to each note, along a natural wavy line of notes; 
frequently the singer’s voice rises initially to reach this level, and still 
more frequently it falls after the last accented syllable. Notes are not 
the same from line to line; only the general conditions remain the same. 


? To illustrate, I should fill up the card _I prefer to indicate the form of the verse, 
for “God save the King” or “My Country since my purpose is literary. A gap may be 


’tis of Thee” thus: left between hemistichs. “God save the 
2C12 King’ is acomparatively sophisticated piece, 
God save the King yet it has been transcribed readily within 
(reference to book) two square inches of type. Ballad tunes are 

usually much more compact, e.g.: 
1 sharp 32 U2 B21ABB 
gga/f(.g)a/ Rosa fresca 
bbc/b(.a)g/ 
agf/g../ 68 U8 
ddd/d(.c)b/ ee/d.ef.e/d.c 
ccc/c(.b)a/ ee/d.ef.e/d. 
b(cbag)/b(.c)d/ 


(ec)ba/g../ 
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When Rjabnin recited ‘“‘Dobrynja i Vasilif Kazimirov” to Gilferding, he 
began several lines with a rising ‘cd’ to reach ‘e’ and continue about that 
level until his last abrupt descent to ‘BB’; but he began other lines where 
he meant to continue, with ‘ff’ or ‘fe.’ A transcription shows clearly the 
fall of the ictus in the verse, which makes the very varying lengths of the 
lines approximately equal. Russian chanting is, however, too ill-known 
to be a safe guide. Maller, in Das Lied der Vilker (vol. 11, Serb 29) gives 
this opening for the famous Serbian ballad, ““Kosovka djevojka”: 


2 flats 24 U8 

dcba/cbag/b.a./b... / 

bbab/cbab /a.gr/ 

gbab/cbab/a.gr/ P 
d.c./b.a./c.b./a.g./a... (gfg)/a.../ 


The second and third lines may be taken as normal. The line is a 
trochaic decasyllable, with a caesura after the fourth, and a major stress 
on the ninth syllable. These divisions appear very clearly in the music, 
where each syllable has its note; the ninth is of double length, and the 
tenth is followed by a rest. The singer has in mind a definite pattern, 
which is, however, essentially high clear speech. He maintains his lines 
at the level of ‘b’ (with ‘a’ and ‘c’ as relief), and descends to ‘g.’ He is not 
bound strictly to the notes. No two lines are the same, and in the first 
and fourth he applies lengthening at his own discretion. Very unlike this 
style is that of the women’s improvisations. Though not restricted to 
fixed sequences of notes in the tune, they show great variations in the 
length of note, and in its attachment to the syllables, and generally there 
is a wider range. “Ko pije vino za slave Bozje” (given by KaradZi¢, 
1, 156) may be shown as: 
1 sharp 24 U8 
d.cbe.ba/b .. . a./dcbdcbca/b... / 


Similar differences could be noted in Greek songs. 
In Spain the narrative recitative style is represented at its simplest in 
a tune which Salinas (1577) gives as very ancient. It is for the ballad “Re- 
traida esta la infanta’’: 
U8 
bbbbe.caa. bbbbce.caa. 


There are other ballads not much more complex than this. Among the 
most naive of thirteenth-century cossantes we must number Martim 
Codax’s “Ondas do mar de Vigo”’: yet the music shows at once that this 
is not narrative but song: 
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1 flat U8 
gac. bedccbac.bedcbaba.g. On.das.do.mar.de ... Vi. . . go. 
ac. bedecbac.bedcdcb aba.g. se vis.tes.meu.a...mi... go. 
gabaa.g.f./gac.bcdcdccbaba.g. e.ay.Deus ... /se.ve.rra...ce... do. 


This is still very simply articulated, but the notes no longer subserve the 
syllables, and the whole has a distinct pattern: a’a’’Ba. In Alfonso X’s 
Cantigas de Santa Marta, the notes are made subordinate to the 
syllables, since the king wished to offer a clear narrative, but the pattern 
is of lyrical mobility. Thus “‘A creer devemos”’ (No. 65) runs: 
1 flat 34 U8 
chorus: rac/cac/ag./fef/g.a/aba/g.. / 
rac/cac/ag./fef/g.a/a(fa)/f.. / 
solo: rac/cbd/dec/b.a/24gf/34gab/24ba/34g . . / 
rac/cbd/dec/b.a/24gf/3 4gab/24ba/34g . . / 

The simplest French, Italian, German, English, or Scandinavian 
ballads show that they are rooted in song, not recitative. Some of them, it 
is true, appear plain narratives when the text is printed without éralalas. 
“La Pernette’’ may be copied out as 


La Pernette se léve trois heures devant jour. 
Ell’ prend sa quenouillette avec son petit tour. Etc. 


But the music reveals that this is not the veritable measure of the ballad. 
It employs a stanza of some complexity. The first hemistich is pro- 
nounced, followed by a line of éralalas, then repeated; then we have 
the second hemistich three times: 
1 sharp 68 U8 
e/b..abc/b..ar 
a/a.. baga/b.éd.é/b.. baga/b > aul 
e/b..abc/b..a. a/b.ag.f/e. 
fg.a/b.ga../b..br 
a/b.ag.f/e...r 
This may also be represented as ataSyf. As that is how the chanson was 
really sung, that is its veritable scansion. The later quatrain style is not 
the less obviously a song, as in ““Le Roi Renaud”: 
1 flat 68 U8 
ddd/a..abb/g.. 
ccc/d .. ccb/a.r 
ddd/a..aad/f.. 
agb/a.. gfe/d...r 


Or, aBa’y. 
II. From the tunes it is possible to learn something of the genre. 
Ballads were scanned by their melodies, so that, to discover their true 
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form, we must study the tunes. In the case of Spanish ballads we find 
that the musical phrase is for the octosyllable; the romances, therefore, 
are octosyllabic. Typical melodies may be distributed among the three 
following groups: 


(1) aa aa’ of (2) aaBB aaBy aBys (3) aa’a”’txByBy 


The most primitive tunes are those of the first in the first group, and 
have been illustrated above in the transcriptions of ‘‘Retraida esta la in- 
fanta” and “Rosa fresca.’”’ (In “Rosa fresca”’ the tune for the second 
octosyllable is for seven syllables only. There is no question in this 
ballad of a‘paragogic-e’ to even up the syllables; it follows the Franco- 
Italian rule that hemistichs must have different cadences. The ballad is 
one of many which proclaim their French origin.) In these primitive 
tunes the identical octosyllabic musical phrases are grouped in pairs 
by the sense-pause which coincides with the assonance. That leads to dif- 
ferentiation in the musical phrases, giving the other two couplet forms. 
It is to this state of affairs in the ballads ‘old’ in his day that Nebrija 
referred in 1492, when he declared that they were essentially trochaic 
tetrameters. The second group arises by repetition, so that a8 gives 
aaBB. By differentiation we get the musical quatrain; and it was to this 
condition of the romance that Encina referred in 1496 when he proclaimed 
that the Spanish ballads were quatrains. The fashion was, perhaps, com- 
paratively new. One associates it with the French quatrain chansons 
populaires and the passage in Portugal from the couplets of the old 
cossantes to the guadras. Everyone knows how the quatrain music tended 
to impose quatrain verses on the ‘artistic’ ballad-poets of the Golden Age. 
The last group is a rough transcription of Matos Flecha’s setting of 
“Roma abrasada”’ (sixteenth century). This is not traditional music, 
but an artistic composition for chamber concerts. All those musical 
phrases are requred to pronounce two octosyllables. The polyphonic 
style dragged the romance out interminably; it was therefore cut. Hence 
the Cancionero de Amberes (c. 1545) and other early printed books of 
ballads show many truncated pieces. The purchasers were not minstrels, 
but gentlemen wishing to exercise their throats. The cuts have lost us an 
incalculable amount of the original texts, but have also occasionally 
given such examples of lyrical felicity as “Conde Arnaldos” and “El 
Prisionero.” 

III. We maycompare and trace ballads, using especially the convenient 
quasi-algebraic formulas which describe them. Professor Hustvedt’s 
method is probably the best way of cataloguing the meélodies-as tines. 
It is better than the device of taking an arbitrary number of notes, 
which may be wholly uncharacteristic; it is also better to use a natural 
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division of the melody, such as the first phrase, than to attempt to 
form some idealistic contour of the whole tune. My own purpose was 
literary, and to achieve it I had to subordinate the melodies to the words 
they carried. As there is no international notation of ballad themes, I 
followed rule-of-thumb procedure. The ballad tunes stand in my boxes 
according to countries, and according to the number of some standard 
collection, such as Child, Erk-Béhme, Doncieux, etc. Some ideas did, 
however, suggest themselves with regard to the numerical catalogue of 
tunes. 

The chances against identity of formula covering difference of tune 
are very great, but they are not so heavy as the mathematics of proba- 
bility might suggest. Euphony limits the types of intervals employed, 
and tradition prescribes the use of some simple methods of attack. 
Th. Gérold, Chansons populaires des XV et XVI siécles, lists several 
songs beginning with 322, and shows that 7B2CA and 72D2C were 
also popular. A short formula like 72D may apply to both “Le Roi 
Renaud” and “En passant par la Lorraine,” without proving the identity 
of the songs. Still, on the whole, identity of melodic formula is nearly 
always a reliable sign of identity of melody. 

The cataloguer and investigator will, however, be more troubled 
by problems arising out of difference of melodic contour than of for- 
tuitous resemblance. This is especially true of international ballads of 
ancient date. In such cases the separation between the emigrant and the 
parent stock has taken place so long ago that considerable changes 
have taken place in both and increase their differences. In some cases 
the melody has entered into an area where other musical prejudices find 
play. The cataloguer who works by numbers must have beside him a 
ballad-index also, since it is from the latter that he may get his first and 
surest hint. Difference of melodic contour, in fact, may represent original 
difference, or original identity, of tune; the investigator must resolve 
that doubt. 

A case in point is the famous “Elveskud.” I am acquainted with some 
six Danish tunes: 
5A1221AD2B 1sharp 24 U8  4d/g.fg/a.bc/b.ga/g.r 
SA14BBESA14B sharp 24 U16 d./g..fg..b/b..ag..d/g. fg.. 

b/a...r 
52BAB212CiAD 1isharp 38 U8 d/g.. (agf)/efga(afgf)/d. 
§AD5234B2B 1 flat 24 U8 = (cc)/f.ec/f.gb/d.cd/c. . 
4B2122BG2B 3 flats 38 U8  (ee)/gf(gg)/abc/bef/e. 
32323ADAB 1sharp 68 U8 _ e/geggac/bgfe. 


The easiest frontier for a Danish ballad to cross is the Swedish. Two 
Swedish tunes are: 
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22125EBC31 3 flats 34 U4 _~— e/e(.fga)/b.e/baf/agr 
4D72BBA 1 flat 34 U4 _~ f/a.f/ccd/ccb/a. 


The differences are striking. Yet the opening of the fifth Danish tune 
(4B212) corresponds well enough to the first Swedish (2212), since 
4B=2. The second Swedish tune resembles more distantly the fourth 
and fifth Danish ones. Travelling further, to Scotland, the ballad 
became “Clerk Colville,”’ with a melody. 


525BE2 34 US  dgg.g./a.ad.. /cga. 


The opening intervals (525BE) correspond to those of the Swedish tune 
(22125EB), but the notes recall those of the first three Danish tunes. 

Thus far the history of “Elveskud” is fairly straightforward. There 
may not be more than one original melody involved; but it has suffered 
considerable modifications in its homeland. Sweden and Scotland evi- 
dently accepted words and music together, following different variants, 
and the process of transformation has continued. When we leave the 
Scoto-Scandinavian area, conditions of study become much harder. The 
Breton melody has a formula 25BE25B, which might belong to this 
tradition, and in the Angoumois and Catalonia there are unexpected 
settings for “Le Roi Renaud.” The French tunes generally, however, 
form a homogeneous group based on the formula 72D. It appears to 
represent a new start. The Czech melodies given by SuSil have contours 
4121ACBB, 522BABB, D9B. What their history may have been I am un- 
able to imagine. The third is a not impossible derivative from the second 
Swedish, as may be seen from the following comparison: 


4D72BBA 1 flat 34 U4 f/a.f/ccd/ccb/a. 
D9B 1 flat 34 U8 aaaf./ddc.../ 


The settlement of questions of this difficulty must lie with musical 
experts. The history of ‘“Elveskud’’ proves that it is important to keep 
firmly in mind the history of the texts when discussing that of the music, 
since it is from the former that the prima facie case for investigation 
arises. The mathematical formulas, in their extreme variety, have to be 
interpreted and correlated; the only ground for attempting to do so is 
the suggestion in the subject-matter that there may have been an origi- 
nal oneness. 

To complete our equipment for the study of ballad melodies we must 
have not merely a theory of identity, but a theory of variability. We 
shall normally have to deal with variants, and we must have some means 
of discerning whether the variation is incompatible with an original 
identity. Some outlines of the required theory have appeared in my 
cards. 
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We have first to notice that the initial interval of any melody is the 
most capricious. The singerattains a certain level, which he holds until the 
final cadence; but he is wont to attain that level by various routes. The 
modern ballad of ‘‘Marlbrough” has spread to Germany and Catalonia 
from France since 1781. Words and melody have gone together; the 
formulas for the latter are 4B3A (France), B3A (Germany), 9B21A 
(Catalonia). These would stand far apart in a numerical index, and yet a 
detailed transcription would show that as between France and Germany 
not a note has been moved in all the melody apart from the first and 
last. The essential formula is, in fact, B3A; the initial 4 and 9 are ac- 
cidents. The last cadence is also liable to capricious variation, but it does 
not enter into the classification. 

Within the phrase (it is only the first musical phrase that we are using 
to classify the tunes) variation can be discounted if it is an obvious in- 
trusion. A new rise compensated by an exactly equivalent fall will not 
affect the general level of the song, but only diversify it in part. Mathe- 
matically speaking, the additional intervals cancel out to zero. A simple 
example is offered by “Clerk Colville,” for which Child recorded two 
tunes. The third line in the revised melody runs BC32BC52BB, as 
against BC322BB. But BC5= —2—3+5=0; it does not substantially 
affect the phrase. 

Another device for discounting variation is to discover whether the 
formula gives the same sum. There are obvious dangers in doing this. 
It would be absurd to conclude that all tunes are the same tune, if they 
begin and end on the same note. One does not affirm identity of tune by 
this method, but only that the variations are not incompatible with an 
original identity. The presumption of identity may have arisen else- 
where, notably from the text. Among tunes for “Le Roi Renaud” we 
find a strong likeness, which is evident in the rhythm, the choice of notes, 
the intervals, etc. The formulas prove to be not incompatible with an 
original identity, as follows: 


72D =74+2—4=5=71C =721E=72AAB 
=5-+2+3—1+3—7=523A3G. 


In all cases the pitch has risen five semitones; but the steps have been 
different, and in a numerical catalogue these formulas would lie far 
apart. Such a catalogue must be accompanied by a cross-index. 

To trace the history of any particular ballad melody is difficult in the 
face of so much variability. It is possible, as some scholars have believed, 
that there was more scope for originality in music than in words. It 
may even have been as welcome as textual originality was unwelcome. 
Words were written to old tunes, and may have annexed them in time. 
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Tunes were lost and tunes were transferred. New tunes arose for old 
words. Sometimes tunes crossed frontiers along with the words; at 
others, the unsuitability of the foreign rhythm may have caused the 
words to shed the tune. A great deal of the relevant material is obscured 
for us by ignorance. It is only in Germany that folk-melodies have been 
collected into one great corpus, systematically representing all that the 
country has to offer. In all lands the collection of tunes started late. In 
most, the results are scattered among periodicals and books, and consist, 
at best, of unanalyzed materials. In some, the work of collection cannot 
be said to have begun in earnest. With all these gaps in necessary know- 
ledge, we cannot prove a negative. It is by no means certain that a 
positive proof will arise; but it will be the more welcome by its un- 
expectedness. 

An instance is the popular fifteenth-century ‘Schloss in Osterreich.” 
The following are the German tunes: 


4D412 2212CD B212C 2212C 7D6C 73G S54BB23A 534BG34B 
54A122D 43CDASB 43CB BSABA A4ABA ES8ABA. 


There are several new beginnings here. The first tune is isolated. The 
next three form a group, and have for offshoot the Danish melody 
(B25BC), which is especially related to the third. The last three also 
form a group, and have for offshoot the Swedish melody (A1E8ADS5A), 
which is especially related to the last. The tunes that have travelled 
belong to Low Germany, as one might have expected. They prove that 
the passage was from neighbor to neighbor, and not by translation of 
material from a distance. That the Swedish and Danish tunes should 
belong to different German traditions does not prove that the ballad 
reached Sweden and Denmark independently, because we cannot exclude 
the possibility that Denmark may have known the melody E8ABA and 
subsequently lost it. As it reached Sweden it was made to serve for ‘““Den 
hedniska Konungadottern,” which thereby lost its own tune. 

IV. Not only ballads, but all medieval lyrics, were made to be sung. 
The same methods of analysis will teach us a good deal about medieval 
poetry, e.g., the metrical and musical patterns of the Spanish villancico 
are mutually illustrative. My interest is literary, and my purport to 
show that literary students, under Mr. Hustvedt’s guidance, stand to 
learn more than the texts alone can tell them. To substantiate some im- 
portant conclusion they must consult a musical expert. But they can 
themselves detect prima facie cases for investigation, and reach tentative 
solutions. The musician, on his side, if he deign to use this auxiliary nota- 
tion, will make his meaning much clearer to the textual researcher. He 
may also become aware for the first time of the existence of many prob- 
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lems not exclusively musical in his melodies. There is a large musico- 
historical common ground where the different specialists may meet, but 
only if they speak a common language. 
WILu1AM J. ENTWISTLE 
Exeter College, Oxford 


POST SCRIPTUM.—Since writing these lines I have had an opportunity 
to read with care Werner Danckert’s Das europdische Volkslied (Berlin, 
Hahnefeld). ‘““Mit diesem Werk wird erstmalig der Versuch unternom- 
men, von Musikalischen ausgehend den ganzen Umkreis der europiischen 
Liedbildungen zu iiberschauen’’—so new is this approach to the subject! 
The author is concerned with much more than the narrative ballad, and 
draws as freely on modern as on medieval stores. A greater precision of 
statement and chronology might have arisen through taking regularly 
into account the literary evidence for the texts which the tunes serve. 
The conclusions are highly interesting, even if they sometimes seem to go 
beyond the warrant of the materials cited. Transcriptions are in staff 
notation, with a few phrases in letters. From the standpoint of the above 
essay, and without criticizing the author’s choice of notation, which is, 
for his purposes, doubtless the best, one may be permitted to note two 
things. (1) The use of staff notation has enforced the use of a highly 
finished paper, and this, with the difficulty of typesetting, has raised the 
cost of the book higher than most scholars can now afford. It is clearly 
not possible to use staff notation on a cheaper paper. (2) The transcribed 
tunes cover a much greater area than would be needed for Hustvedt’s 
method. Four pages (134-137) are given up to the transcription of eleven 
tunes related to “Elselein.”” Each of these tunes can be transcribed within 
the space occupied by 70 letters; so that the whole eleven can be com- 
pared in eleven lines of print by Hustvedt’s method, and the comparison 
would be even more convincing, since the coincidence of the letters would 
impress even those who cannot read music. Limiting the comparison to 
the numerical formulas for the first musical phrase—which is enough for 
most practical purposes—the resemblance of the eleven tunes would 
be clearly indicated within two lines of print. 


W. J. E. 
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III 


RYCH’S ANOTHOMY OF IRELAND, WITH AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR 


N the merry England of Queen Elizabeth the life of the professional 

writer was seldom dull—witness the careers of Marlowe, Greene, 
Peele, and Kyd. Not less varied, though perhaps less appealing, is the 
career of Barnabe Rych, well known to students as a pamphleteer, ro- 
mancer, and Shakespearean source. It is the lesser known but more 
humanly and historically interesting phase of his character which the 
writer ventures here to present: that of soldier and chronicler of the Irish 
wars, persecutor of Catholics, and informer to the Crown. 

Our knowledge of Barnabe Rych is decidedly sketchy. All that we 
know of him prior to 1573 is what he himself tells us in scattered allu- 
sions. By account of the College of Arms, and by Rych’s own account, 
he seems to have been of Essex origin (possibly Witham), born in 1542, 
and to have been related by blood to Sir Richard Rich, the Lord Chancel- 
lor. He tells us that in youth he knew the Court, and that, entering 
military service at the age of twenty-one, he served first in France and 
in the Low Countries and latterly in Ireland. 

It appears that Rych first saw active service in 1563 under one Captain 
Darcy at the siege of New Haven (Le Havre). At some time during this 
siege Rych rose to his first command. Four years of campaigning in 
Flanders and the Netherlands followed on the side of the Reformed 
Church, and at periods subsequent to 1573 he returned thither at inter- 
vals between campaigning in Ireland. 

Rych’s experience of the Dutch Wars colored deeply the later trends 
of his thought. It was his espousal of the Protestant side against the 
overwhelming strength of King Philip’s forces that formed his virulent 
hate of the Spaniard, and his sincere conviction that the Pope was Anti- 
christ incarnate. For at Antwerp and Flushing he saw committed under 
banners blessed by the hands of the Pontiff extremes of brutality and 
horror. At Antwerp, for example, on the glowing embers of the French 
citadel, D’Alvila’s forces cast 7000 wounded of the Protestant Dutch to 
roast and burn in full armor. To the mind of Rych, as a result of such 
scenes as these, no less than his devotion to his Queen, the Roman 
Catholic faith became forever linked with the horror of religious war. 
His military experience in Catholic Ireland, whither he sailed with the 
expedition of Walter Devereux, first lord Essex, to undertake the settle- 
ment of Ulster, gave him little reason to change his views. 

With 1573, the active and continuous participation of Barnabe Rych 
in the wars of the Low Countries may be said to end. In this year he 
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sailed for Ireland in the Black Bark, having in charge the arms and armor 
of his kinsman, Lord Rich.' It was in Ireland that Rych first began seri- 
ously to concern himself with writing, though we know from the allusions 
of his friend, Thomas Churchyard, that as early as the Seventies he had 
begun to keep a careful journal. To what extent his interest in letters 
had been fostered by the example of such men as Churchyard, Gascoigne, 
Googe, and Stanihurst we cannot be certain, but we may safely infer that 
at some time before his departure to Ireland he began to have modest 
literary ambitions. 

Rych in Ireland.—Then as now Ireland lay low and green in the gray 
of the northern sea. To north and west round the bleak coast of Ulster 
the wastes of the Atlantic beat upon bleak headlands. Eastward, forming 
a causeway between Ulster and Scotland, lay clusters of islets. It was via 
this causeway that Philip, once he should be in control of Ireland, 
planned to pour his armies into Scotland and mass them on England’s 
northern border. For centuries the Scots and Irish Celts had been in 
league, made neighbors by these islets. But before the soldiers of the 
south could use Ireland as a base, the Catholic intelligences of Italy and 
Spain had first to win as allies the Irish people. The obvious means was 
the bond of a common religious faith. To Cork and Dublin swift frigates 
bore Jesuits from the seminaries of Rome, Rheims, and Salamanca to 
instill in the minds of the people a favorable sentiment toward a Spanish 
alliance and to fortify their disaffection to their English Queen. 

To Ireland in this period of violence and intrigue came Barnabe Rych 
with the Essex expedition. The land granted Essex by escheat comprised 
Ulster, traditional seignory of the O’Neills. Promptly, the Scots settlers 
along the coasts of Antrim joined forces with the O’Neills to oppose the 
encroaching forces of the Crown. After two years of incessant fighting 
the project for Ulster’s colonization collapsed and in 1575 the Crown 
ordered the abandonment of the attempt. 

The following deputyship of Sir Henry Sidney (1575-78) was a 
troubled one. No sooner were the Argyleshire Scots and their allies 
the O’Neills reduced than the regions in the south of Ireland required 
his attention. Sidney marched through Waterford, Cork, and Limerick, 
and with him marched Churchyard and Rych, who, by his own account, 
was stationed at Limerick as an officer of the field in the time of the 
Desmond Wars. It was during this time, perhaps, that Rych and Church- 
yard met, if they had not previously met in the Low Countries, or 
through Sir Christopher Hatton, their common patron. Perhaps the 
meeting may have been the occasion of Churchyard’s making extracts 
from “Rych, his notes.” 

1 State Papers for Ireland, 41.81. 
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We do know that this was the period at which Rych first turned his 
hand to letters. As his published works can hardly be ignored in even so 
cursory a treatment as a biographical sketch, let us here briefly indicate 
their nature. - 

As the following sections will show, the writings of Barnabe Rych fall 
into five well-defined groupings: military tracts, romances, “‘books of 
information,” social satire, and Irish chronicles. The two last are closely 
interwoven and will be discussed as one. Each category of his writing is 
clearly and separately understandable in its connection with the recorded 
facts of Rych’s life, and each will be treated, perhaps arbitrarily, as a 
separate division. 

Military Tracts—We have seen how Rych’s experience on the Protes- 
tant side in the Netherlandish Wars, coupled with his loyalty to the 
Queen, formed his attitude toward the Roman Catholic faith. It is not 
hard to see how, engaging on the side which the Queen was known to 
favor but was unwilling openly to aid, he understood fully the dangers 
to which an unprepared England would be exposed when the inevitable 
conflict between Elizabeth and the Catholic forces of Philip should come. 
The early books of Rych, therefore, A Right Excellent and Pleasant Dia- 
logue Between Mercury and an English Soldier (1574) and the Alarm to 
England (1578) are thinly disguised arguments for national prepared- 
ness. 

Romances.—Between 1578 and 1581 Rych saw service against Des- 
mond. In 1581 the Earl of Kildare was apprehended by Lord Grey on 
charge of complicity with Desmond and was subsequently sent to Eng- 
land and imprisoned in the Tower. In the autumn of that year, through 
a certain Robert Pypho, a close friend of Kildare and a distant connec- 
tion of both Rych and Sir Henry Walsingham (who was then Controller 
of Her Majesty’s Intelligence), Rych sailed for England to intercede with 
Walsingham for Kildare. To Rych a favorable reception at court would 
be assured by reason of his not unimportant mission, through his connec- 
tion with Walsingham and Lord Rich, and through the kindness of his 
patron, Sir Christopher Hatton. 

At this period no doubt—perhaps through Churchyard, Lodge, Googe, 
or others—he fraternized with the lesser literary lights of London, most 
of whom were influenced by the current vogue of Euphuism and the 
Italian movelle. It is reasonable to assume, moreover, that this is the 
period of Rych’s courtship and marriage, for it is at this time that he 
seriously declared his intention of renouncing the military profession. 
Favored perhaps by the lady of his choice, Rych turned to those forms 
of writing designed for ladies. To these years, the happiest and most 
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successful of his life,? belong such works as Rych His Farewell to Military 
Profession (1581), The Strange and Wonderful Adventures of Don Simon- 
ides, First and Second Tomes (1581-84), and The Adventures of 
Brusanus (written c. 1584). The only two books written at this time 
that can be called in any sense serious are The True Report of a Late 
Practice Enterprised by a Papist Upon a Young Maiden in Wales (1582), 
and a short military handbook, A Pathway to Military Practice (1587). 
“Books of Informations.’—On March 17, 1589, Rych addressed a 
“book of informations” to the Lord Deputy, with purpose to expose 
the corruption and negligence of the Anglican prelacy in Ireland. In it 
Rych charges such prelates with having better regard for the fleece than 
for the flock. This book of information is a highly important record in 
the career of Rych. Not only is it his first definite step in the direction 
of becoming a professed informer, but it brought upon him the bitter 
enmity of two of the most powerful men in Ireland, Adam Loftus, Lord 
Chancellor, and his brother-in-law Thomas Jones, Bishop of Meath. 
Through their means the life of Rych was threatened more than once, 
and their joint hounding forced him in the end to take sanctuary in 
England for seven years. Whether this document ever came for action 
before the testy and harassed old Lord Deputy, Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
is doubtful. In any case, Rych had knowledge of the two powerful ene- 
mies he had made and in an effort to anticipate and forestall reprisal on 
their part he sent a copy of what he had written to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham.‘ In it he writes that he knows he has made enemies and he entreats 
the protection of Walsingham’s favor. 

This little manuscript book, then, may be taken as the turning point 
in the career of Barnabe Rych. Even had Rych been unwilling to con- 
tinue as an informer, the enmity of Loftus and Meath would have forced 
him to continue so as a means of establishing the truth of his original 
charges. He seems, however, willingly to have adopted his course as a 
means of retaining the support of his patrons at court. 

In 1590 Sir Francis Walsingham died. He was succeeded in his duties 
as chief intelligencer by William Cecil, Lord Burghley, who now became 
the recipient of communications from Rych. In the spring of 1591 we find 


? An interesting parallel to the endeavors of Rych is the career of his contemporary, 
Goeffrey Fenton, who, writing his way into favor by translation of novelle, made himself 
indispensable to her Majesty’s intelligence service, and subsequently rose to the office of 
Secretary of State for Ireland. At this time it seemed that Rych bade fair to parallel his 
contemporary’s course, for in 1587 he received a life pension from the Crown.—Cal Pat. 
and Close Rolls, Chancery, Ireland, Sept. 17, 1587. 

3 See Hinton, Ireland Through Tudor Eyes, pp. 57-61, and Appendix 1. 

* State Papers for Ireland, 143.28 (Apr. 12, 1589). 
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Rych writing to Burghley and begging leave to give “certain informations 
behoveful for Her Majesty’s service.’’® In the letter that follows he says 
that because of their contemptuous demeanor the Lord Deputy has 
bound most of the principal Irish gentry of the Pale to come to church 
upon prescribed days on pain of forfeiture of certain sums of money. 
They have forfeited their bonds and are again bound on penalty of larger 
forfeitures to come to church on the 6th of June. Rych points out that 
the precedent to be set is important, and that interest is for that reason 
general. 

It appears in the course of subsequent letters that the gentlemen have 
scoffingly forfeited these bonds also because they are certain of their 
ability to gain pardons through their influence with the High Commis- 
sion. Rych describes the prevalence of Catholicism and deplores the im- 
munity of its priests. He declares that the shyness of informers is due to 
the persecution they receive for their pains, as proven by repeated ex- 
amples. Lastly, he complains how hard it is to bring even the mayors and 
officers of corporate towns to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

His protests against the humanity of the Irish who are enforced by the 
English to execute one another are extremely interesting. He offers such 
instances as follow: 

The week before Whitsuntide, a certain Fitzsimmons was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and three others on June 21st were judged to 
have their ears nailed to the pillory and signs set on their heads for their 
irreverent and shameful speeches. One of them had beaten a minister and 
“wished he had the Queen in like case’; a second had termed her by the 
name of “done queen”’ ; the third had pithily alluded to Her Highness “‘by 
the name of pysekytchen.”’ 

The execution of Fitzsimmons took place the Wednesday before Whit- 
sunday, May 19. Rych was present. He writes that the compassionate 
sheriffs of Dublin, instead of drawing their victim upon a hurdle accord- 
ing to judgment, set him upon a wheeled sled with a stay at his back and 
propped up with pillows and cushions, so that no coach could have been 
easier to ride in. At the place of execution the hangman, instead of cut- 
ting Fitzsimmons down and bowelling him half dead, according to sen- 
tence, accorded him the privilege of hanging until life was fully extinct. 
“All because they would be sure,” writes Rych, “that so perverse a 
traitor should not endure too much pain.” 

In November, 1591, Rych in person delivered to the Queen a thin 
manuscript “Caveat” in which he described the state of Ireland. He de- 
scribes the power and disaffection of the Catholics, the dangerous pro- 


 Ibid., 158.12 (May 20, 1591). 
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portion of Irish soldiery in the English ranks; he again attacks the neg- 
ligence of the clergy and the inconsistency of the civil administration, 
and their leniency in the granting of pardons to Irish offenders.* The 
most important consequence of this document was further to provoke 
Loftus and Meath; they began a series of anxious letters to Burghley, de- 
siring to know the accusations Rych had booked against them.’ It was 
at this time, on his return to Ireland, that Rych was repeatedly attacked 
by the Lord Chancellor’s men, and within the year was forced to flee for 
his life under guard to England, where for seven years he remained in 
not very happy exile. 

It seems fairly certain that during Rych’s seven-year sojourn in Eng- 
land he remained under the patronage of Robert Cecil, later Lord Salis- 
bury, for when in the latter part of 1596 the Lords Justices and Council 
of Ireland issued a direction of restraint that none receive pensions but 
such as had personally served there, Rych was able to bring sufficient 
pressure to bear to have the matter taken up on his behalf by the Privy 
Council. They, in a letter to the Lords Justices, required “that in regard 
that service of the said gentleman is used here and that the said pension 
was granted without check ... to pay the same unto him with the ar- 
rearages according to the letters patent.’’* On this evidence we assume 
that Rych was actively employed in England by the Crown during the 
years of his enforced absence from Ireland. 

q In 1591, as we have seen, Rych had delivered a manuscript ‘‘Caveat”’ 
into the hands of the Queen. In December of 1599 we find him writing to 
Cecil to enclose a copy of this “Caveat of this rebellion now broken out 
in Ireland, which although it were then (i.e. 1591) but in hatching was 
yet very easy to be discerned.” In it, writes Rych, he informed Her Maj- 
esty how she might then have prevented it without a penny charge to 
her purse. She seemed graciously to accept his endeavors, but they were 
crossed. That he did this not without judgment the sequel has now made 
' manifest.® 

ie In 1599, through the influence of Cecil, Rych returned to Ireland to 
rl take the field with the forces of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, 
ie against Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone,!° and subsequently he followed the 
fortunes of Lord Mountjoy during the campaign that resulted in the final 
subjugation of the forces of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. At some time during 
these campaigns he met Captain Christopher Levens, who some four 
years later was to become his associate in the giving of information joint- 


® State Papers for Ireland, 206.119. 7 Ibid., 165.21. 

8 Acts of the Privy Council, 1597, p. 191. * State Papers for Ireland, 206.119. 

10 Hist. MSS. Com. De La Warr Papers. Account Book of Sir George Carey, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1599. 
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ly with Rych’s wife, Catherine, one Bowyer Worsely, one Dennis, and a 
Mistress Dennis. 

This incident need not be rendered fully here: it has been dealt with 
in a prior monograph by the present author through transcriptions of 
the Hatfield manuscripts which record it." Enough to say that the per- 
sons named, together with a certain Captain Cosnoll, met at the house of 
Mr. Dennis on the Isle of Wight. After dinner, someone called for the 
new book of statutes, Bowyer Worseley read over the titles, and Captain 
Cosnoll, who sat next him, spoke jestingly both of its contents and of 
King James. After Cosnoll’s departure the others collaborated with 
Rych in the preparation of a report which was promptly sent to Cecil. 
Cosnoll was in due course charged with treasonable speeches. 

Arraigned before the Privy Council, Cosnoll rated Rych and Levens 
roundly in Salisbury’s presence, and his defense seems to have been that 
the charge was brought by the malice of Mistress Rych. Shortly there- 
after, the payment of Rych’s pension was stayed for a time by order of 
the Privy Council, for what reason is not known. Possibly it was reprisal 
on the part of Cosnoll, whom Rych elsewhere refers to as a protégé of 
power. 

In 1607 occurred the final flight of the northern Earls, Hugh O’Neill 
of Tyrone and Hugh O’Donnell of Tyrconnel. Hard on their flight fol- 
lowed the attainder of their lands and the formulation of plans for the 
colonization of Ulster. Rych, it appears, for some time interested himself 
in obtaining a grant of land, but unsuccessfully, so that once again we 
find him presenting a private book of information to Salisbury, having to 
do, naturally, with the corruption of English officials and the judges of 
the circuit courts, and with the bestowal of escheated lands.” 

According to Rych’s own account, he prepared this tract with the 
greatest secrecy, two others only being privy to it. But in spite of all his 
caution, Irish inquisitors, ever alert in the interests of Loftus and Meath, 
had got wind of his purpose. It is perhaps due to their activity that we 
have a note of the principal heads of the treatise delivered to Lord Salis- 
bury, a document interesting for the light it throws on the official con- 
fusion and corruption in Ireland following the flight of the Earls. The 
tract is a disclosure of how the Government in Ireland is burdened with 
sinecures: it records how the revenues have been impaired by slackness 
in the exaction of composition and exchanges of land disadvantageous to 
the King. Rych declares that His Majesty has been abused under the 
color of the Commission for Defective Titles, as many have altered their 
tenures under color of amending their titles and have freed their lands 


For full transcript of Hatfield MSS., v. Hinton, Ireland Through Tudor Eyes, Appendix 
0. 12 State Papers for Ireland, 225.272A. 
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from wardships. Lastly, Rych explains how in the courts of Common 
Pleas and the Castle Chamber there are men who hold five or six offices 
together." 

Social satire and Irish chronicle.—It is time now to turn back briefly to 
the published writings of Rych produced in the interim (1592 to 1612). 
During seven years of his English residence, Rych apparently produced 
nothing. The reawakening of his interest in the art of war appears in A 
Martial Conference (1598), the year, it will be remembered, before Rych 
returned to Ireland with the Essex expedition. 

We have seen how his earlier writings comprised tracts on prepared- 
ness and novelle and Euphuistic romances. Embittered, no doubt, by a 
disappointing experience at court and by his defeat at the hands of his 
enemies in Ireland, Rych later turns to pamphlets on Ireland and to 
chaotic social satires in a tone of scurrilous abuse. Typical of such works 
are The Fruits of Long Experience (1604), Faults, Faults and Nothing 
Else but Faults (1606), and its sequel of 1609, Room for a Gentleman. In 
1609 appeared The Short Survey of Ireland, and a year later The New De- 
scription of Ireland. The latter met with a tempest of abuse and Rych, 
after a mollifying pamphlet entitled A True and Kind Excuse (1612) 
which is little more than an aggravation of insult voiced in the original 
New Description, returns to his tone of scurrility in Opinion Deified 
(1613), The Excellency of Good Women (1613), The Honesty of this Age 
(1614), and The Irish Hubbub (1617). It is to be noted that the bibliog- 
raphy here given is not inclusive; the writer offers only so much of it as 
he deems needful to indicate the work of Rych in full round. 

A gift to King James.—But we must not suppose that during these 
later years either age or literary activity prevented Rych from continuing 
in his capacity as an informer. Shortly after the publication of the 
Catholic Conference (1612), he addressed a short manuscript book to Sir 
Julius Caesar, who had succeeded Salisbury in the office of Chancellor. 
This manuscript, “The Discourse of Captain Barnabe Rych Touching 
Ireland,”’ comprises a series of short notes on the various officials of the 
Irish administration. Rych’s last and perhaps most ambitious manu- 
script of this type, however, is that to which these notes are prefaced, the 
tract prepared for a private gift to King James and entitled ‘The 
Anothomy of Ireland.” Rych himself had made a fair copy of this little 
book, which, bound and with a signed dedication, he presented to the 
King “for His Majesty’s especial service” on December 15, 1615. 

It was not the first book of its kind that Rych had offered, as we know; 
but those addressed to the Lord Deputy, the Chancellor, and the Queen 


18 Tbid., 229.152. 
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have been fully calendared and are accessible to everyone. The ‘‘An- 
othomy,” except for the bare mention of its existence, has been left un- 
touched, though it contains much interesting matter relative to Eliza- 
bethan Ireland. It offers also a very thorough example of Rych’s 
orthography and variations of style. Quite apart from its value as source 
material, it is a document of human interest illustrative of the Tudor in- 
former at work. The writer would, moreover, suggest that particular at- 
tention be given to the amount of tantalizing information offered by 
Rych while he yet withheld the names of all persons involved as a device 
to draw specific inquiry from Whitehall. The success of this device is at- 
tested to by the marginal notes entered here and there in the hand of the 
dedicatee or his agent, as “Name ye woman,” “Name ye knight,” “Name 
them.” In conclusion, the writer suggests that the ““Anothomy”’ both in 
form and in content models itself, in part at any rate, upon the “Short 
View of Ireland” by Edmund Spenser, and that though admittedly less 
graphic, it is no whit less vital nor less revealing of that phase of Anglo- 
Irish administration with which it deals. 


The 
Anothomy of Irelande 


In the maner of a dyalogue 
truly dyscoverynge the state 
of the cuntry 


for hys Ma*'* especyall servyes 


By Barnabe Ryche gentyliman 
servant to the Kynges 
most excelent Ma*, 


To the Kynges most 
Excelent Mat 


In all humble & submyssyve maner, besechynge your most excelent Mat! to 
pardon my presumptyon, who besydes that servyce that euery honest subiect 
is by duty tied unto, I am Inioyned by oathe (beynge your Ma*** sworne servant) 
not onely to dyscover my knowleadge of any thynge that myght be preiudycyall 
to your Mat estate, but allso to revealle what so euer, that myght be avayllable 
for your Ma** profyt in regarde of whych, & inn no lesse respecte of the humble 
zeall & love I do beare to your hyghnes: I have presumed to present you wyth 
thos informatyons that may be expedyent for your grace to undrestand, and to 
make dyscovery of thos secretes, (that allthough they be true), yet euery man 
dares not adventure to dysclose: 

I am made the more daarynge, knowynge that I speake ther of to your hyghnes 
onely: And I speake therof to a kynge in whos worde ther is powre, and in whos 
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offyce ther is abylyte to upphould the meanest subiect in a matter of ryght, 
agaynst the proudest resyster: 
yf my expectatyon doth fayll me, that thes myne indevours do not fall owt 
so behovefull for your Ma** servyce in Irelande, as I have dutyfully ment them; 
let it suffyce (wyth all humblnes I besech it) myne honest intent, that hath byne, 
is, and euermore shall be to do your Mat! most humble & dutyfull servyce 
durynge lyf: 

your Mat'* most humble subiect 

and faythfull servant 

Barnabe Ryche: 


The Anothomy of Irelande, in maner 
of a dyalogue: 
The speakers 
{ Antidonus & 
\ Phylautus 


Phylautus: methynkes Antidonus, that the longe contynuance you have had 
in the realme of Jrelande. shuld much inable your experyence to gyve lyght in 
many thynges. that myght as well concerne the glory of God. the profyt of the 
prynce, as the benefyt & good of the cuntry it selfe: 

Antodonus: Phylotus, I thynke ther hath byne no one thynge more preiudy- 
cyall to the servyce of Irelande, then thes numbre of water castynge physytyans, 
that have taken uppon them to looke into the state of Irelande, to spye out the 
dysceases & to informe at random. they knowe not what them selves, sometymes 
for ther owne gayne. sometyme to helpe ther frendes. sometymes to hurt ther 
foes, sometymes for love, sometymes for haate, and some that would styll be pre- 
scrybyngeof medycyns, that werutterly ygnorant from whence thesycknes grewe: 
And the greatest counsaylers in the court of England: wyse & honorable as 
they were, have sometymes byne abused by thes informers: for men are beleved 
as they are beloved, and sometymes a mans meanesse may wype away beleefe; 
but amongst the rest, I neuer knewe any man that durst take uppon hym to 
informe for the profyt of hys prynce yf he dyd but taske or tuch the corruptyons 
of any offycer. or of any other placed in authoryte, how truly so euer to be 
aproved. ore how shamefully so euer he had wronged the Prynce, but was in 
danger of undoynge. & utterly to be dysgraced for euer: 

Phy: the wordes that you have spoken are but feewe: yet they drawe deepe, 
for yf ther be more danger to offend a subiect, that is but crept into an offyce 
undre the Prynce, then safty to serve a soueraygne. hym selfe. no mervell though 
offycers growe rych. & Prynces growe poore, in that cuntry, but amongst other 
thynges that makes me to wondre, me thynkes thys is strange, that the realm 


.of Irelande beynge invyrond wyth Englande. Scotlande Fraunce & Spayne, that 


hath had such longe & contynuall entrecoursse, trade & traffyque, and hath 
byne so dayly conuersant wyth the people of thes natyons, that the cuntry 
shuld yet so remayne as it dothe, more uncyvyll, more uncleandly, more bar- 
barous and more brutysh in ther costomes & demeanures then in any other parte 
of the world that is knowne: 
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An: the Iryshe are so much inclyned to costome, that they wyll in no wyse 
gyve place to reason, & the malyce & the haatred they baare to the Englyshe 
gouernement (whych they have euer spurned at: and are yet desyrous to shaake 
of) maketh them so to dyspyce the Englyshe, that they dysteyne to learne any- 
thynge from them, be it neuer so necessary, but had rather conteyne them 
selves in ther sluttysh and inhumayne loathsomenes, then they would take any 
example from the Englyshe, eyther of cyvylyte humanyte, or of any other maner 
of decency: 

Phy: why then I perceyve thys savage maner of incevylyte amongst the 
Iryshe, it is bred in the bone. they have yt by nature, and so I thynke of ther 
inhumayne crewelty, that are so apt to rune into rebellyon, & so redy to atempt 
any other kynde of myschef: 

An: they have it no lesse by nature then by nurture, that are trayned uppe in 
treason in rebellyon. in theft. in robbery. in superstytyon. in Idolatry. and 
nusseled from ther cradeles in the very puddell of popery: now how educatyon 
is able to alter, Lycurgus whelpes, hath taught us longe agoe: 

Phy: but is ther no meanes left wherby to conforme the Iryshe to the obedyence 
to ther Prynce! 

An: the dysceases of Irelande are many. & the sycknes is growne to that 
contagyon, that it is allmost past cure: 

Phy: what are become then of thos polytytians, that would sometymes take 
uppon them to reforme common wealthes, & to manage the wholl affayres of a 
state. but wyth the very dexteryte of ther owne wylles: 

An: thes polytitians be they that do overthrow common wealthes, for yf we 
dyd but consydre that the pryncypall thynges that do brynge meseryes & 
dysorders to cuntryes and kyngdomes are such offences as are derectly oposyd 
agaynst the maiesty of God, wher hys word is neclected, hys relygyon dyspyced: 
wher hys glory is not pryncypally, but respectyvely consydered: wythout any 
other thynkynge of God, we would neuer seeke by polycy to lyft uppe our selves 
& to pluck downe God, neyther would we thynke to establysh such a gouerne- 
ment, wherby to please & content our owne apetydes. wythout any respect at 
all to the advancement of godes glory! 

Phy: polycy is a specyall parte of gouernement, w* at the fyrst syght doth 
carry a great & a gloryous showe, yet beynge estranged from that polycy. that 
is commanded by God. it doth not reach unto the perfectyon of true chrystyan 
gouernement, that many would persuad: 

An: ther is not a more pestelent thynge. then thys plague of polycy, whych 
devydes it self from the polycy. prescrybed by the rulle of godes worde: 

It is the true sygne of a happy gouernement, wher relygyon commandeth polycy, 
but as unhappy agayne, wher polycy is the solle derectore of relygyon: 

Phy: I wyll not medle any further wyth polycy but yf I shuld take uppon me 
to set downe the materyall cause from whence thys contagyous infyrmytyes do 
proceade, that thus perplexeth Jrelande, I would say that one deserte wer the 
orygynall of all; and that is, the want of the knowleadge of God, for wher the 
Prynce is of one relygyon. & the people of another, what conformyte is ther to 
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be hooped for: and therfore, yf I myght set downe myne opynyon amongst the 
rest of thos Leaches, that have prescrybed medycyns for the reformatyon of 
Trelande; 1 would say that the rootynge out of popery, and the plantynge of the 
worde of God, wer as good a playster as Aisculapius hym self wer able to pre- 
scrybe: but for thos physytyons that do not thynke it necessary that the Idolatry 
of Irelande shuld be Impugned. but that the cuntry shuld styll remayne, to be 
the place of Rende vous, for traytors. for Idolators. for papystes. for runegates. 
for fugytyves, that fly out of England out of Spayne; from the Cardynalls Campe, 
from Remes from Rome (& I thynke from Hell it self) wher all thes may have 
lyberty to conspyre. to compacte, to practyse, agaynst the state. agaynst the 
kynge. & agaynst God hym self, and that Jrelande shuld styll remayne, to be a 
nurssery of treason. of rebellyon. of incevylyte. of Impyete. & of all maner of 
inormyte: God blysse me from such physytyans: 

An: they say that a dyscease once knowne. is halfe cured. but I thynke the 
dysceases of Irelande are not knowne as they shuld be, they are but superfycyally 
lookt into: and for thys Canker. that is crept in by popery, it hath so spred it 
self. through Cytty towne & cuntry, that it hath left hys Ma‘! allmost neuer a 
sounde subiecte. 

Phy: perhaps amongst the Jryshe ther may be found some that are adycted 
to the pope, yet I do not thynk but that ther shuld be other some (& that a 
great numbre) that are as well affected to the Kynge: 

An: God defend I shuld do the cuntry that wronge to say ther were none good, 
when I knowe ther are many worthy subiectes, that are both loyall & lovynge to 
hys Mat!. but yf in a matter of contrauersy betwen the Kynge & the pope, it 
myght passe by voyces. I am sure hys Mati shuld scarcely be able to reckon wyth 
the Userer. after tenne in the hundred: for yf ther be one that is submyssyve to 
hys Mat'* proceadynges, ther is tenne for that one agayne to Impugne hys lawes: 

Phy: the matter that we are now falne into is of that Importance, as is not 
easely to be dyscouvred in feew wordes: God is the obiect, consyderyng then. the 
dygynte of the subiect, let me not seeme troublesome. I curtyously besech you. 
though I apose you wyth many demandes concernynge thys Jryshe obstynacy, 
whych beynge as you say, so repugnant to relygyon, can be no lesse abhomynable 
before God. then preiudycyall to the servyce of hys Mati: 

An: the papystes of Jrelande, as well thos that be of the cuntryes byrthe, as 
a numbre of Englyshe recusantes that comes dayly runnynge over, are growne 
into that pryde & contempt of hys Mat!* lawes, that yf I shuld here set downe. 
but halfe the presydentes that myght be inferred, the cyrcymstances would be 
over tedyous: I wyll therfore conclude brefly, that yf they be suffered to growe 
on heade, but as they have done wythin thes very feewe yeares. thos that be 
best affected to hys Mat proceadynges, shall be in danger to dwell amongst 
them, and shall be afrayd to open ther lyppes to speake in hys Mat!» defence, 
when they shall both heare & se hys hygnes dyspyced and dyshonored: 

Phy: may I now intreat you but to delyver a presydent or two. for the better 
confyrmatyon of the matter: 

An: I wyll not medle wyth any seaven yeare ould matters, they are over worne, 
& not to be spoken of, but let us thynke of thynges of fresher memory, when wyth 
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in thes very feewe monethes a dead corps was brought to be buryed but wythin 
two myles of Dublyne, wher the mynyster offeryng hymself (beynge wythin hys 
owne parysh) acordynge to the prescrypt of hys Ma*** lawes, was well beaten for 
hys labour, & a massynge pryst brought in who buryed the corps acordynge to 
the popysh maner; the very like was done in the towne of Waxforde, not longe 
before; and now very lately in the Cytty of Waterford, a precher offerynge hym 
selfe to the pulpyte was assaulted in the Church & so beaten, that he kepte hys 
bede a longe tyme after: and at Dublyne, a deade corps beynge lykwyse caryed 
to the buryall, ther was a crosse borne before yt openly through the streates, as 
it wer in contempt of hys Ma*'* proceadynges: 

Phy: I do not heare you speake of any punyshment that was inflycted for 
any of thes abuses: 

An: for the matter of Waterforde, ther wasa Iustyce sent downe to have myn- 
ystred corectyon, who beynge loathe to offend hys neare neyghbours (I thynke) 
rather sought to qualyfy the cause, than to mynyster revenge wyth to much 
rygoure: 

And for that at Dublyne, the fellowe that bare the crosse was set uppon the pyl- 
lory, the cyttyzens flockynge about hym; wylled hym in no wyse to dysmay hym 
selfe, when he suffered punyshment but for the Catholycke cause: 

the varlet hym self agayne tryumphed as fast thynkynge it to be no shame, but 
a glory thynkynge to be reputed for no lesse than a saynt, for standynge but 
one houre of the pyllery: 

Phy: thes punyshmentes are fytter to make papystes then to reforme papystes: 
and allthough that in the remot partes of Jrelande thys perversnes of papystes 
wer not to be wondered at, yet in Cyttyes & townes, wher the worde of God hath 
byne so longe preched, It is strange they shuld be so obstynate: 

An: ther is not a cytty nere a towne, throughout the wholl realme of Jrelande 
(no not Dublyne it self) that is able to make choyce for two yeares togyther of a 
mayor & two sheryves, that wyll take the oathe of ther aleadgance to the Kynge.: 
now for undre offycers as sargantes, notaryes, cunstables, Iaylers, & such other, 
they are all most malytyous, & haatful papystes, and in the executyon of ther 
places, they wyll most vengybly siowe yt, for woe be to that protestant that 
shall happen into any of ther cloutches.: but agaynst a papyst, ther wyll hardly 
be found an offycer that wyll do hys duty, especyally at the sut of a protestant: 
nay, yf a papyst uppon hys manyfest contempt agaynst hys Mat! be sometymes 
comytted (as it is seyldome sene in Irelande) the Iayler wyll rather Imbrace hym 
as a frend, then reput hym a malefactor, and the more contemptyous he sheweth 
hym self agaynst hys Mat! & hys proceadynges, so much the more fryndshype 
the Iayler wyll showe hym: 

Phy: is ther no better choyce to be made for the servyce of hys Ma but of 
such offycers as wyll Impugne hys lawes, but thos Cyttyes & townes that are 
not able to furnyshe them selves wyth offycers of all sortes, for the servyce of 
hys Ma", are lyttell worthy (I thynke) to Inioy thos pryvyleadges that have 
byne gyven them by hys Mat!: but they wyll say a papyst may be a good 
subiect, God grant he prove so: but God send hys Ma* neuer to stande in need 
of ther servyce, but especyally agaynst the pope: 
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An: It is the frutes of ther servyce that hath byne so chargable to the Prynces 

purse in Irelande, and ther love to hys Ma‘ may easely apeare when now very 
lately, ther would hardly be founde a Iury of the Iryshe, that would gyve hys 
Mat! hys ryght: 
And I would but aske thys questyon, whyther at Remes or at Rome, or at any 
other place wher popery beareth sway, whyther they would make choyce of a 
knowne protestant for the servyce of the pope, to put hym into any offyce or 
authoryte: 

Phy: they would soner carry hym to a staake & burne hym: but speake truly 
Antydonus, myght not thys dysobedyence of the papystes be converted to hys 
Ma** profyt: 

An: I can not tell whyther some Byshopes of Irelande would be contented that 
hys Mat! shuld be a sharere amongst them, of that gayne whych they for thes 
many yeares have kept in ther owne handes, and have converted to ther partycu- 
ler uses: 

Phy: hath ther byne some such Byshops in Jrelande that hath pyckt out a 
pryvat profyt from amongst papystes: 

An: popery could neuer have floryshed so much in Irelande, as it doth else, 
and I thynke thos Byshopes wer wyse, that by tolleratynge wyth popery in ther 
owne dyocesse, they therby brought in Beves to ther kytchyns, horses to ther 
stables, & mony to ther purses: 

Phy: God defende that the kynges Ma* shuld make any gayne by tolleratynge 
wyth Idolatry, yet to abate the pryd of the papystes, & a lytell to keepe them 
undre that they myght neyther waxe to myghty, nor surfete of to much habun- 
dance, methynkes the course that was taken by our late gratyous Quene, that 
ceassed hyr recusantes at xx'! a moneth, wer a good presydent for hys Mat! to 
followe in Irelande: 

An: It is now some xx‘! yeares agoe (or ther aboute) synce I saw a Cathologue 
of 3000 mens names, & uppward.) that were noble men, knyghtes, gentyllmen 
and such other, all of them recusantes, amongst the whych, he that was of least 
abylyte myght dyspend 100" land per an. A proiect was set downe, that as hyr 
Mat! had ceassed hyr recusantes her in England: at 20' a moneth, yf it pleased 
hyr so in Jrelande to ceasse them but at xx* a moneth, the wholl amountynge but 
to xii'!! per an. whych summe to hym that myght dyspend a hundred pounde 
lande a yeare, the exactyon could not be thought grevyous, and ther undutyfull 
demeanures, & wylifull dysobedyence well wayed & consydered, it myght be 
thought an easy penance for so unworthy subiectes 

Phy: and yf the entertaynynge, upphouldyng and mayneteynynge of Iesuytes, 
semynaryes massynge prystes & such other as are hys Mat! vowed and protested 
enymyes, be an argument of unworthynes, I thynke they be as much and more 
unworthy now than they wer then: and I suppose hys Ma*! hath as great need 
now to supprese there insolencyes eyther by fyne of purse or by punyshment of 
body, as euer Quene Elyzabeth had: and for thys xii"* per an, yf it had byne Im- 


posed as you speake of, would have amounted well neare to fourtie thowsand 36000'' 


poundes per an: and thys would have gyven some contrybution towardes hyr 
expences, and therfore I wondre who they wer that would crosse so honest an 
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intended servyce for the prynce: 

An: Evyn thos that would crosse it at thys tyme agayne, yf hys Mat! would 
now intend it, none but thos that doth gayne by it, & thos be some clargy men, 
some undre sheryves, some offycers, perhaps some counsaylers, some that can 
be contented not onely to tolerat wy th popery, but allso to countenance papystes, 
to wyncke at ther contumelyous demeanures agaynst hys Mat!, to grace & 
countenance them that are well knowne by ther example to drawe all duty & 
obedyence from the kynge to the pope: 

Phy: be ther any such that in so open & aparante maner wyll manyfest ther 
contumely towardes hys Ma* as you have sayd: 

An: ther be some half a dosyne such, as yf it would please hys Ma“ to drawe 
them over into Englande, & here to confyne them, he shuld wo weken the popysh 
factyon (especyally about the Englyshe paale) that he myght wyth the more ease 
reduce the rest to ther obedyence 

Phy: ther hath byne some proclamatyons publyshed in Jrelande as well for 
the banyshment of prystes, as for the suppressynge of popery: 

An: thos proclamatyons hath done more hurte than good, they have brought 
in gayne to pryvate mens purses, but for any other servyce (I thynke they have 
made God to be the more dyshonored, and the kynge to be no lesse dyspyced: 

Phy: can euery thynge be thus converted to pryvat mens profytes, & nothynge 
mad avaylable to benefyt the kynge: 

An: they say souldyers & lawyers could neuer thryve both togyther in one 
shyre, but I am sure the kynge and hys offycers could neuer thryve alltogyther 
in the wholl kyngdome of Jrelande for wher the one doth growe rych, the other 
must growe poore: 

Phy: hath ther byne any thynge let slype to hys Mat'* hynderance by the nec- 
lygence of any of hys offycers, or hath hys Ma“ byne preiudyced by any of ther 
oversyghtes, 

An: If I would speake to the contrary, hys Mat!* solycyter in Jreland would 
say I dyd lye, & he would goe neare to prove it, but by the perusall of a numbre 
of thos bookes, that wer but lately passed undre the coloure of the comyssyon 
for defectyve tytelles, how hys Ma‘ hath byne defeated & wrested from hys 
ryghtes, from hys royatyes, from hys wardshypes & have byne cut of from 
many of hys servyces: 
and I myght speake yet further of hys Ma** revenues, that hath byne lately 
curtolde in one payment, that yelded hym iiij''x* of anuall rent sterlyng, now 
lately substracted to xviij’: and one other of fourty poundes a yeare, besydes 
other dutyes & servyces worth fourty poundes more, lately passed at fyfty 
fyve shelynges a yeare, and all the rest caryed away from hys Ma* & hys heyers 
for euer: some other wher hys Ma** wardshypes, dutyes, servyces rentes & all 
are anihillated & cut away: And what shuld I speake of thos thynges that (I 
thynke) wyll neuer be holpen, wher hys Ma‘ royaltyes have byne passed away, 
some of them to such persons as are not capable of them by lawe, agaynst whom 
ther are statutes ordeyned inhybytynge the contrary: 
or what shuld I speak of some other matters, how hys Mat* composytyon mony, 
hath byne deteyned, namely that of Conaughe amountynge to 3500"! a yeare 
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whych now lately for some two or thre yeares togyther the odde fyve hundred 
poundes a yeare was payde in by the colectors, but the thre thowsand they kept 
amongst them selves, how the matter is redressed at thys tyme I knowe not, 
but by thes & many other meanes hys Mat!* revenues hath byne demynyshed: 

Phy: how shuld thys hange togyther, you would perswade that hys Mat's 
revenues are latly Impoveryshed & much Impayred, when it is credybly beleved 
that wythin thes two or thre yeares, they have byne much bettered, & by many 
meanes augmented. 

An: that hys Mat'* auncyent revenues have byne substracted, yf recordes 
myght be sought, they would make manyfest: marry for thys multyplycatyon 
that you speake of, I wondre it is no more consyderynge the cyrquetes of landes 
that hath byne excheated to hys Ma": 

Phy: in whom would you put the fault, the deputy is well knowne to be a man 
of greate worthynes. 

An: I wyll charge no man partycularly wyth faultes, but for the deputyes 
worthynes, I do not onelye acknowleadge it, but I wyll adde thus much farther, 
that for a deputy, a Treasurer, & a Lorde chef Iustyce, Jrelande was neuer better 
supplyed, then it is at thys houre: 

Phy: And for inferyor offycers, I have hard you say they are dangerous to be 
dealte wyth all, ther is no man daares complayne of them, but dare not you 
speake a truth for the servyce of a soueraygne: 

An: I say thys, ther is nothynge more hurtefull to the servyce of a soueraygne, 
then when unworthy persons have byne advanced to offyces of trust, whos baare 
& needy estate is a spure to prycke them forwardes to brybery, & to all maner 
of corupt dealynge 

Phy: Amongst such offycers as thos that you speake of, ther is neuer a tenne 
pound that is taken for a brybe, but it is tenne tymes twenty out of hys Mati 
coffers. 

An: As the synne of Adam begane at Eve, so the brybery, the extortyon, & 
the coruptyon of many a man, begyns at hys wyf, for he that hath neyther 
landes nor lyvynge (ner scarce a bed of hys owne to lye uppon) but an offyce 
obteyned by favoure, & perhaps a knyghthood to) more for hys wyves servyce 
then for hys owne desert, how shuld he upphould the pompe, the pryde, the 
prodygalyte of a wyfe that to the wondre of the world, doth lyve at that ex- 
cessyve chare & expence, as besydes hyr rampynge hyr ryotynge, & hyr revel- 
ynge, she wyll play more at a payre of cardes in the edge of an evynynge, then 


the perquysytes of hyr husbandes offyce dothe amount unto in one wholl yeare 


Phy: but what hurte is thys to the kynge, women of thes dysposytyons may 
well hurte them selves & ther husbandes, but I can not se what hurte they can 
do to hys Mati 

An: women of thes dysposytyons, hath done great hurte to the servyce of the 
Prynce in Irelande: And were it not for Itteratynge of thos matters that wer 
better befyttynge a Comyssaryes courte then to be spoken of in thys place, I 
could delyver how some royaltyes belongynge to hys Mat!» estat in Jrelande, 
hath byne by the meanes of thes & such lyke women, wyped away from the 
prynce and J thynke are so lyke to contynue for ever! 
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And it is credybly beleved, that hys Mat!* revenue at thys houre is some what 
the worse by the meanes of thys woman, thus spoken of before 

Phy: Cornelius Tacitus in hys Annalls maketh mentyon, that the Romaynes 
when they used to send any offycers wyth authoryte into any of ther provynces, 
that wer farre dystant from Rome, they would in no wyse suffer them to carry 
ther wyves wyth them: A reason is rendered, bycause in the tyme of peace, 
women do alure & corupt the maners of men, by ther pryde & vanyte, and many 
tymes by ther intycynge provocatyons, the course of Iustyce is checked & 
perverted, and most iniuryous wronges comytted and in the tyme of warre, 
they do hyndre the servyce by ther tymeryte & feare 

An: whom God hath ioyned togyther, let no man put a sundre: It wer pytte that 
an honest wyf shuld be dyssevered from hyr husband for any cause: but for a 
man that would thryve, & get stoore of frendes to helpe hym to preferment, in 
Irelande, he shuld soner hyt uppon it, by brengynge over a wanton wyf, then by 
servynge the kynge wyth truth and honesty 

Phy: I have hard say that in former tymes /reland hath not onely byne able 
to beare yts owne charges, but it hath lykwyse yearely contrybuted to the value 
of thyrty thowsand poundes, & uppward, to the prynces cofers in Englande: 

An:: the recordes are to be sene both in Englande and in /relande to confyrme 
yt. 

Phy: and why shuld it not do so nowe, ther was neuer better tyme to reduce 
Irelande to any conformyte: then at thys present: 

An: I thynke ther wyll no tyme serve amongst some of them, to do any thynge 
that myght eyther plucke downe the pope, or profyt the kynge 

Phy: In the tyme of warre, ther is no medlynge wyth matters of relygyon, but 
in the tyme of peace, It is then the tyme to looke for the profyt of the prynce, 
and the cuntry (by a most gratyous gouernement) beynge now brought to thys 
blyssed estate of peace, wherby hys Mat! is put to so lyttell expences, & when 
so large cyrquetes of lande are falne unto hym by excheat, why shuld not hys 
revenues in that realme be able to beare owt hys expences ther, and to rendre 
as large an over plus into Englande as euer it dyd: 

An: I have knowne Irelande thes 40 yeares: but I could neuer knowe any tyme 
eyther of peace or warre, that Jrelande could be made profytable to the prynce. 
In the tyme of warre, they say it is no tyme to reforme. In the tyme of peace, 
they dare not set in hand to reforme for styrrynge uppe of warre, but I neuer 
knewe any tyme eyther of peace or warre, but that euery petty offycer, and such 
as had authoryte undre the prynce, could pycke out opertunyte to make them 
selves ryche: 

Phy: you are very grevyous agaynst offycers, but yf you owne reportes be 
true, it wer not good for you it shuld com to ther hearynge in Irelande: 

An: hys Ma* shall be so much the worse served in Jrelande, when euery thred 
baare felowe, that can but crepe into an offyce, may wronge the prynce at hys 
pleasure, & no man dares dyscover hym: 

Phy: I thynke there be but feew offycers sent in to Irelande, but such as are 
men of worthe, & of good suffycyency: 
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An: but ther comes many over into Irelande that wer neuer sent: some rune 
out of England for debt, and some for one cause, & some for an other: the most 
of them more rych in aparell then they be in the purse, yet yf they can but 
crepe into an offyce undre the prynce, (as some of them have done by the helpe 
of frendes) you shall se them Imedyatly begyne to florysh, you shall se them 
buyld, you shall se them purchace, you shall se hym that was scarcely able to 
furnysh hys kytchyne, wyth a garnyshe of pentis, wythin two or thre yeares 
wyll be served at hys table all in sylver: 

Phy: It is for the honore of the kynge, that hys offycers shuld thryve undre 
hym: 

An: but it would be more for the profyt of the kynge, that they would play 
the good husbandes for hym aswell as they do for them selves: 

Phy: It is not the parte of a kynd physytyon, to tell a man that he is sycke, 

& not to prescrybe a medycyne, can you tell how to remydy thes matters you 
have spoke of: 

An: he that could remydy thys, myght remydy all, and yet I could prescrybe 
a prety medycyne for the malady, yf it myght be well aplyed: 

Phy: If the medycyne be of that operatyon you speake of, it were weel worth | 
the hearynge: 

An: I myght put it downe probatu est, for I can tell you Phylautus, it hath byne 
put in tryall: ie 

Phy: you wyll not beleve Antipholus what a longynge I have to heare the re- 
ceypt: 

An: nay Phylotus, it is a conceypt, that was put in practyse by the Lord 
Bourgh, whom the lyttell tyme that he was Lorde deputy of Irelande, had undre- 
standyng of a vytualer aperteynynge to the army, who not many yeares before, 
remayned but in a poore & needy estate, hys best reput but a savynge man, +7 
whom very feew yeares after he becam a vytualer, he begane on the sodayne 
to buyld fayre houses, to purchace landes, & to florysh in such hasty maner, 
that the deputy called hym to a strayght acounte, and examynynge hys servyces 
what courses he had houlden, found so many colusyons how he had deceyved 
both the prynce & the souldyors, that for the example of all others he protested 
to hange hym, the whych wythout doubt he ment to have performed, but he 
was hastely to set forwardes and Iorney in the whych he dyed before hys returne, 
after whos death, thys vytualer that had well fethered hys neast founde meanes 
to qualyfy all former acusatyons, & very shortly after, was made knyght, and nam 
at this presente houre is one of the rychest Englyshe knyghtes that is in all t's * 
Trelande: 

Phy: call you thys a conceypt, marry it shuld seme yf the Lord Bourgh had 
returned from hys Iorny, thys knyght that now is had payed dearely for hys 
deceypt: but yf it please hys Ma“ that thys presydent myght be followed, he 
myght fynde out the mystery from whence it is, that hys offycers in Irelande, 
doth wax so so rych, & he hym self become so poore.: but it is strange that the 
realme of Jrelande beynge once brought to yeld so large a contrybutyon, as you 
have formerly spoken of, how it fell to decay that it was not contynued for ever: 
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An: the natyves of Irelande surprysed by conquest, wer at that tyme brought 
to a constreyned obedyence, yet not into that voluntary subiectyon but that 
they euer more sought to shaake of the Englyshe gouernement, the whych uppon 
the upproores that were arerede in Englande betwen the houses of York & 
Lancaster, they fytted ther turne, and fell into a new rebellyon, the whych from 
tyme to tyme they have so contynued, that they have put the prynces of Eng- 
lande to greater expences, then thre such realmes were worth: to be purchased 

Phy: and what assurance is ther yet of ther subiectyon, but that they would 
do the lyke yf they could fynd opertunyte: 

An: they have hooped for it longe by meanes from the pope, who they had 
thought would have gyven some aide and assystance to Tyrone, or to some other 
of hys factyon, longe or thys tyme, but fyndynge them selves to be frustrat of 
that hoope, they yet expecte a tyme of some trouble to fall out agaynst hys Mati 
in Englande it selfe eyther provoked by foraygne warre, or styrred uppe by ryvall 
dyssentyon, whych they know well yenough is styll indevoured & dayly they 
put in practyse by papystes: for the Jryshe do not let to groope into hys Mat‘ 
estate, neuer fearyng to gyve out, that yf ther wer but any one to lyft uppe a 
sword agaynst the kynge, hys meanes are now so weake to make a warre, that 
it is a hard matter to fynde 5000"! togyther at one tyme in hys Mat'* Exchequer: 

Phy: he that is senne to goe to ploughe, it is evydent synge he meanes to sowe 
corne, and he that is inquyrynge after thes intelygences, is as manyfest a proof 
that he meanes to play the traytore. but is ther no punyshment in Jrelande for 
these bould & saucy speaches, may every man use hys tongue, wyth out con- 
troulmente: 

An: thos wordes that in Englande would be brought wythin the compasse of 
treason, they are accounted wyth us in Jreland for ordynary table taulke. they 
wyll not stycke to belye some of hys Ma** most honorable privy counsayll in 
Englande, vantynge what favoure & frendshy pe they have found beynge knowne 
to be Catholyckes: they wyll not forbeare to slandre the kynge hym self, neyther 
wyll they ascrybe any favoure they fynd from hys Mati to proceade from hys 
clemency, but rather by the myraculous powre of oure Lady, or some other 
saynte in heaven to whom they are devoted: by thes meanes, the credulous 
papystes are made the more obstynate, & the multytude are fede wyth an expec- 
tation of thos trayterous proiectes that doth bewray by ther out warde taulke, 
what they be inwardly in ther hartes: 

Phy: It is no mervell though the papystes of Irelande are put into thys pryd 
& presumptyon agaynst the kynge, when they may both do what they lyst & 
say what they lyst: but I thynke thes matters are the rather tollerated in the 
Iryshe beynge knowne (as they are) to be a dangerous people, apte & redy to 
rebell, & therby to put hys Ma“ to great expences: 

An: thys tymeryte was yt that made our late gratyous Quene to let slype a 
numbre of ocasyons, wherby she myght have benyfeted hyr self, & thes feares 
& doubtes are styrred uppe, sometymes, by ygnorant men that are afrayde of 
ther owne shadowes, but most especyally, by thos that are more leanynge to ther 
Iryshe frendes, then eyther to the prynces honore or profyt: to make acounte of 
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an enymy so much as is behovefull, is a showe of wyt, and belonges to wise men, 
but to make so great acounte of hym, as it bereaveth us of courage to ryght our 
wronges, is rather a sygne of baase feare then wyse doubt: 

Phy: do you call yt a baase feare to stand in doubt of thos people, that have 
so many tymes dysturbed the realme of Englande: I can tell you I have hard 
some that in tymes past, hath byne reputed for great counsaylers in Englande, 
that hath byne redy to tremble, wyth feare, to heare that the Jryshe shuld be 
but a lyttell dyspleased, & have procured payes & pencyons from the prynces 
purse, to stylle thos of the Jryshe, that had many tymes more worthely deserved 
the gallowes, then a pencyon: 

An: ther be such pentyoners forthecomynge at thys day that are fytter for a 
pryson then a prynces pay: 

Phy: I but yf, the Jryshe uppon any dyscontentment shuld growe into a gen- 
erall revolte, it myght (perhaps) cost hys Mat, no lesse then the losse of Jrelande: 
and ther be a great numbre, I can tell you doth beleve yt: 

An: that perhaps: was happely put in, and no doubt yf the Jryshe wer fur- 
nyshed but wyth two thynges, they would atempt yt: 

Phy: what are the two thynges that you thynke they do wante: 

An: abylyte & meanes: 

Phy: then belyke you thynke they want no good wyl!: 

An: I am out of doubt of yt: 

Phy: and why shuld they want abylyte & meanes more now, then they have 
done in tymes past: 

An: yf the Iryshe be prosecuted wyth any derecte course, they neyther are, 
ner neuer were of such abylyte as a numbre of ygnorant men have dreamed and 
beleved: and now to wype away thys blynd beleefe, whych you say is so gen- 
erally receyved: I say ther are no wares to be performed wythout souldyors, ner 
souldyors to be maynteyned wythout pay, for besydes mony munytion, armure 
weapon, & a numbre of other necessaryes belongynge to warre, ther is neyther 
meanes to conquer, nor hoope to defend: the best meanes that is left to the 
Iryshe wherby to mayneteyne a warre, consysteth in ther Otmeall and Butter, for 
any other warlyke necessary: eyther for offence or defence, they have none: now 
wher ther is neyther mynt to make pay, shyppynge to transporte, no stoor houses 
furnyshed wyth munytion, pouldre, shot, peeces, pykes, wyth a numbre of other 
Ingyns & Implementes belongynge to a warre, (and wyth out the whych a warre 
can not be mayneteyned) to a people thus destytute, how shuld they be able to 
waage warre agaynst so myghty & puysant a prynce as hys Ma": but let us now 
looke into ther abylyte, what they are able to performe in the day of feyght: 
fyrst they are neyther armed wyth corslet nor pyke (in any convenyent numbre) 
by thys defecte they can not make a stand uppon any fyrme ground, wher oure 
horsmen may eyther charge or chaace them: neyther are they able to indure the 
incountre of oure armed pykes: so that uppon any equall ground that yeldeth 
no other advantage then the vertue or valyance of hym that doth command, & 
wher horsmen & footmen may be both brought to serve, the Iryshe are not able 
to abyd: 
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ther horsmen agayne are not fyt to serve in the tyme of feyght, neyther agaynst 
horse ner foot: ther best servyce is for executyon in a chaace, other wyse they 
are good for nothynge: 

the reason is by defect of ther apoyntment: beynge armed onely wyth a sculle, 
a shyrt of maylle & a staffe, whych as they use to carry, is of no servyce but for 
executyon: 

ther horse lykwyse beynge as slyghtly furnyshed wyth a padde wheron they ryde 
havynge neyther styrropes ner stay otherwyse then yf he shuld syt on the bare 
horse backe, is therfore quyckly unhorsed & easely overthrowne: 

Phy: All thatyou have sayed, I confesse to be true, but let us com now to what 
experyence hath taught us, and leavynge here to speake of a numbre of baase 
rebelles that in the raygne of oure late gratyous Quene, mayneteyned ther 
rebellyons, some of them for twenty yeares togyther in the very bosome of the 
state, wythin xvj myles of Dublyne: but leavynge thes & all the rest, let us com 
to Tyrone: what sumes of mony dyd he spend the Quene, how many men dyd 
he consume hyr, & yet how lyttell dyd she prevayle agaynst hym: 

An: you are contented (I perceyve to omyt a numbre of rebellyons whych (you 
say) were styrred uppe agaynst the Quene, (and wher of I my self am not ygnor- 
ant) and to make you presydent onely of Tyrone, a matter indeed, fresh of mem- 
ory: 
gyve me leave now now to brynge the lyke presydent, no lesse memorable then 
the other, & the matter aswell knowne to the wholl world: And I wyll put it 
forth in the maner of a Ryddell, the whych who so euer is able ryghtly absolve, 
wyll make no wondre neyther at Tyrone hym self, ner of all the rest of the rebelles 
that were befor hym, how they bare out ther rebellyons, ner from whenc it is 
that the Iryshe have styll over reached the polycy of Englande, & borne them 
selves so agaynst ther prynces as they have done. 

Phy: some hydden mystery (it shuld seeme) that euery mans eyes wyll not 
serve hym to looke into 

An: my demand is thys, from whence it dyd proceade that the Quens Mat, 
that was able to make good a warre agaynst the kynge of Spayne the monarche 
of Chrystendome, that had so many kingdomes at comand, who besides hys 
Indian Mynes of sylver and goulde, had the helpe & assystance of the greatest 
and best experymented souldyors that Europe could afforde, the whych not- 
wythstandynge all ther plotes, practyses, & what else they could indevoure, she 
not onely prevented hym in all hys purposes, but she many tymes incountered 
hym aswell by sea as by land, tryumphed in dyuerse notable vyctoryes, & 
seuerall exploytes performed agaynst him, sometymes in hys owne domynyons, 
yea allmost at hys owne court gaates: 
now here is the questyon, she that was able to performe so much agaynst so 
myghty an enymy as the kynge of Spayne: and could not supprese so baas & 
beggerly rebelles: as we have formerly spoken, how shuld it come to passe, or 
from whence shuld it proceade: 

Phy: the Ryddell is mystycall & passeth my undrestandynge, yet yf I shuld 
gyve my censure, I would thynke she was not so well advysed ner so soundly 
counsayled agaynst the Jrysh, as she was agaynst the Spanyarde. 
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An: can you tell me now from whence that shuld proceade, why she shuld be 
better advysed agaynst the one then the other: 

Phy: you have now pozed me, I knowe not what to say, but I besech you syr, 
seynge you have holpen me thus fare over the dytche, leave me not now in the 
depth of a doubte: 

An: the very same that brake the necke of the Quens servyces then, and may 
be as preiudycyall to hys Ma** proceadynges now: is the combynatyon betwen 
the Englyshe & the Iryshe thys knyttynge of frendshype betwen them, by 
maryage, by gossypynge by fosterynge, not of the inferyor sorte, but of the 
myghty ones, such as are sente over wyth great authoryte, & do sometymes syt 
at the counsayll table: 

Phy: but how do thys hange togyther, that bycause of the combynatyon be- 
twen the Englyshe & the Iryshe, therfore the Quene was better advysed agaynst 
the Spanyarde then she was agaynst the Iryshe: 

An: It hangeth togyther thus, that hyr Ma‘! was advysed agaynst the Span- 
yarde, by a grave & a worthy counsayll, such as she had dygnyfyed & establyshed 
for ther nobylyte, for ther wysdome, for ther Iudgment, for her fydelyte, such 
as had more respect to the honore of ther cuntry then they had to ther owne 
pryvat gayne: but in Jrelande ther were belongynge to the counsayll table many 
that wer of the cuntry byrth: whereof some fytter to betray the servyce then to 
further yt: other ther were that had byne sent out of Englande, some of them 
poore & needy yenough: who befrended by some noble men to whom they had 
byne favourytes & followers, wer preferred (I thynke) but to helpe them selves: 
some of thes fell to combynynge wyth the Irysh: and I neuer knewe so arrant 
a traytore in Irelande, but was styll supported by some of thes counsaylers, 
no not that greate traytore, Tyrone hym self: and that baase Rebell Feaugh Mac 
Hewe, that was neuer able to incountre one, hundred Englyshemen, but uppon 
groundes of advantage, & yet mayneteyned a ware for xx yeares togyther, 
wythin xvj myles of Dublyne, it was well knowne, that the greatest counsayler 
that then was in Irelande, had both combyned & fostered wyth hym, and thys 
procured betwen them one good turne for an other, for the rebell would reporte, 
that let the deputy determyne what he could agaynst hym, and he would be the 
thyrd man that shuld know it: and the counsayler agayne, who so euer was 
robbed spoyled burned or wasted hym self hys tenantes, & all hys frendes, styll 
escaped scot free: 

Phy: but the servyces for Ireland aswell as the servyces for Spayne, wer ever 
more derected by the Counsaylle of Englande: 

An: but the Counsayll of Englande wer many tymes deluded, by the informa- 
tyons they receyved from thes men out of Jrelande, for what they informed out 
of Irelande that was styll beleved in Englande, though they many tymes adver- 
tysed more for ther owne profytes, then they dyd for the servyce of the Quene: 

Phy: you have now spoken somethynge to the purpose and I perceyve the 
matter is not so much to be wondered at that the Jryshe shuld be so able to 
contynue ther rebellyons when they wer styll houlden uppe by the Englyshe: 

An: It would be infynyt to tell by how many meanes thys combynatyon hath 
byne preiudycyall to the servyce of the prynce, for from hence it proceadeth, 
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that when the Iryshe have played the traytors, and have stod out in open re- 
bellyon, that they have byne pursued by the prynce wyth great expences, and 
byne brought as it wer to the last gaspe, not longer able to indure, then to take 
breath & to recover tyme, ther Englyshe combyned frendes must steppe in & 
streyne ther credytes, to procure them Parlies, Cessations, dayes of truce, Pro- 
tectyons, and for a need Pardons from the prynce, whych yf they can not be 
atteyned unto in Jrelande, the courte of Englande shall be atempted, & prynces 
them selves shall be Importuned: and undre what showes, but undre the plaus- 
yble pretences of profyt & polycy 

Phy: I perceyve thys combynatyon betwen the Englyshe and the Jryshe may 
yet at thys tyme be very preiudycyall to the servyce of the kynge, when matters 
may be shadowed undre the pretence of wonderful polycy, that are in truth but 
meere matters of practyse: 

An: ther is a good promyse in the matter yf yet wer well foresene, 

Phy: have you any provyso agaynst thys combynatyon: 

An: It shuld seme that our auncestors many years sythens, had the same 
feelynge of the Iryshe dysposytyon, that we have now: and therfore, to cut them 
of from thos helpes that myght gyve way unto ther ungratyous practyses, they 
establyshed certeyne decrees confyrming them by acte of parlament, the whych 
yf we had byne as carfull to upphould, as they wer provydent to prescrybe the 
Iryshe could neuer have prevayled in many thynges, so much as they have done: 

Phy: but is ther a statut lawe agaynst thys combynatyon: 

An: derectly inhybytynge the Englyshe neyther to marry, gossype, ner foster 
wyth the Jryshe: and it is lykwyse marted agaynst the Jryshe, that no natyve of 
that cuntry, shall have charge, or command of any place fortefyed, that is 
belongyng to the prynce: and they are lykwyse prohybyted from dyuerse pryn- 
cypall offyces in that realme: 

Phy: and all thys done wyth great consyderatyon: and grounded uppon good 
reason. 

An: And all thes (as they are handeled) not worth a pound of raysons, for 
good lawes yll kept are worth nothynge. 

Phy: yf any of thes lawes be yll kept, it is so much the worse for the servyce 
of the kynge: 

An: I pray God hys Mat! doth not fynde it herafter, when hys houses casteles, 
& royaltyes, such as hath byne preserved & reserved in the tyme of warres, for 
places of garysone, the whych houses & casteles, beynge seated in places of 
that Importance, that they are therfore exempted by specyall name, and pro- 
vyded by acte of parlament that no /rysheman, shall eyther have custody or 
comand in any of them: but thes prohybytyons be so slyghtly regarded, that 
some of thes houses hath byne bul lately passed away, from hys Ma“ and hys heyers 
for ever: 

Phy: I thynke yt better for wayfarynge men rather to tread thos tractes 
allredy troden out to ther handes then to seake unknowne wayes, that yf they 
do not some tymes lead astray, are sure at all tymes to leade the furthest way 
about: and for these presydentes left unto us carlesly neglected, wythout doubt 
they wer by them very provydently prescrybed: 
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An: by these neclectes the rebellyous sorte of the Iryshe wer made the more 
potent, and they wer more behouldyge to ther Englyshe frendes, then they wer to 
ther owne strenkthes ther owne wyttes, or ther owne valyance: it was they that 
procured Tyrone so many deludynge parlyes, so many Cessatyons, in whych 
delayenge tymes, the Rebelles recovered Conaughe, tooke Eneskelene, Monohan, 
the Blackwater, and supplyed them selves wyth armure, weapon, pouldre, shot, 
wyne Aquarite, & wyth all other necessaryes what so euer they wanted from all 
the partes of Jrelande, yea from Dublyne it self: 

Phy: that wer strange, that so notable a traytore as Tyrone shuld be supplyed 
wyth any releef out of Dublyne: 

An: you would thynke it strange that Tyrone shuld beare out the graatest 
parte of hys rebellyon wyth the Quens purse, and that he was supplyed wyth 
pouldre, shot peeces pykes, and wyth many other provysyons from out of the 
Quens stoore: 

Phy: that wer admyrable: and allthough thes matters be done & past, yet they 
be worth the speakynge of, yf it be but to gyve lyght for hys Mat'* servyce 
hereafter: 

An: we have spoken a lyttel before of certeyne actes how they were ordeyned 
& neclected: and oure auncestors that many yeares sythens had some specu- 
latyon into the Jryshe dysposytyon, foreseynge well yenough, the danger that 
myght insue by traynyng them uppe in any war lyke dycyplyne, for preventyon 
wherof they ordeyned a statute: that no Englysh man, that served in the cuntry 
wyth comand, shuld reteyne into hys company of one hundred souldyors, above 
thre Iryshe at the uttermost: but durynge the wholl season of Tyrones rebellyon, 
ther wer some companyes, that for every thre of the Englyshe, they had thre 
tyn.zs three of the Jryshe: and to speake truly, it myght have byne called, a 
choyce & a specyal company, that had not thre Iryshe for one Englyshe: 
then was ther agayne wholl companyes of the Jryshe that wer raysed at hys Matis 
charge: that wer as arant traytors as any wer wythe the rebelles, and out of thes 
companyes Tyrone was styll supplyed wyth souldyers, for oure Captaynes that 
made great gayne by entreteynynge of the Jryshe, that would neuer aske pay 
but what them selves could shyft for in the cuntry undre the countenance of 
beynge souldyors, would stylldyscharge ther Englyshe onely to enterteyne Hors 
boyes and all the rooges they could raake uppe in the cuntry, with numbres of 
such as wer sent by Tyrone hym self & other of hys frendes: the whych beynge 
entreteyned, armed & trayned by our Captaynes watchynge ther opertunyte to 
do some exployt of vyllany, and to comyt spoyles in the cuntry wher they were 
ceast, thus armed & furnyshed they would rune to the reble: 

Tyrone was thus supplyed from tyme to tyme, sometymes, wyt a thousand 
souldyers in one yeare all of them thus furnyshed at the Quens charges: 

Phy: I neuer reade of any such polycy wher a rebellyous people, that wer euery 
day redy to revolt from ther dutyes to ther soueraygnes, shuld be admytted to 
the exercyse of chevallry: or shuld be Ineured in the practyse of armes: but I 
could set downe, a numbre of presydentes, how prudent & polytyke prynces, 
when they have byne so contynually vexed & molested, by such rebellyous tray- 
tors, have not onely prohybyted them from the use of weapons but have allso 
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restreyned & depryved them irom all maner of practyses aperteynynge to the 
warre, by the severyte of lawes 

An: before we fell to armynge & traynynge of the Jryshe, uppon any ocasyon 
of rebellyon, a supply of one thousand souldyors out of Englande was thought a 
great matter, and all the forces of Jrelande: durst not have incountered uppon 
unequall ground, but sythens we have instructed them in the knowleadge of 
weapons, tenne & twenty thousand have byne wyth the least for a compytent 
supply, sometymes in one yeare: 

Phy: I perceyve it is oure owne oversyghtes, that have made the /ryshe so 
stronge agaynst the prynce, & yet they do neuer want Englysh frendes, to per- 
swad that ther servyce is both behovefull and necessary: 

An: and yet thos Englyshe frendes what so euer they be, that doth so perswad 
(yf they want not wyt & Iudgment) ther honest meanynge to ther prynce may 
well be suspected: 

Phy: but how could Tyrone be supplyed wyth pouldre, shot, & such other 
necessaryes, from out the Quens stoore, as you have spoke of: 

An: he was supplyed, by some /ryshe companyes that then wer in the Quens 
pay, that what they receyved out of the Quens store for ther owne expence, they 
would shaare the better half wyth hym: he was supplyed by some gentylimen 
of the cuntry, who undre the pretence of makyng them selves stronge agaynst 
the rebelies, would fetche from the Quens stoore, pouldre, shot, pykes armure 
weapon, & what other furnyture was ther to be had, wher wyth they styll sup- 
plyed Tyrone who other wyse had not byne able to have mayneteyned one dayes 
feyght, but hys stoore had byne spent: then wer ther some that would take uppon 
them to be Suitelers, to followe the Englyshe campe wyth broges, wyth stock- 
ynges, wyth soope, wyth thred, and wyth such other necessaryes fyttynge for a 
campe, undre whych pretences, they furnyshed Tyrone wyth swordes, wyth 
sculles wyth Aquavite, sometymes wyth pouldre, and wyth such other thynges 
as he wanted, from out of Dublyne, & from all other townes wher they wer to 
be had: 

Phy: call you thes Suttelers, marry they dealt but sybtylly wyth the Quene: 

An: some of them have dealt as subtylly wyth the kynge, that have now but 
latly got so gratyous grantes from hym, as myght well have befytted much hon- 
ester men: 

Phy: I perceyve ther is lyttell trust in the Jryshe, but thys makes me to wondre, 
that ther is not so baase a rascall in the cuntry that runes out into rebellyon, 
but he wyll be followed wyth great troupes & numbres, comyt many spoyles, & 
spend the prynce great sumes of mony, before he wyll be brought in; and it is 
no lesse strange, that thes baase rascales dare ryse and rebell agaynst hys 
prynce, & yet daares not styre agaynst the meanest nobleman that is in all the 
cuntry: 

An: herin the Iryshe do show ther dyscretyon, for they know well yenough 
that yf they ryse agaynst the prynce, they shall be both followed, maynteyned 
& befrended: but to ryse agaynst a lorde of the cuntry, they knowe on the other 
syd, they shall neyther be as holpen ner assysted agaynst hym, but that he is 
sure to smart for it in the wyndynge uppe: 
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Phy: how doth it then fall out, that when such a baase felowe is out in rebellyon 
agaynst the prynce, that the lordes & noble men of the cuntry, shuld not be able 
to performe asmuch for the prynce, as they be able to exployt for them selves: 
for I neuer hard of any nobleman in the cuntry, that was able to performe any 
great servyce for hys prynce, allthough they have sometymes had great alowance 
from the prynces pursse: 

An: let us speake reverently of nobylyte, & let us speake truly, ther be some 
noblemen in that cuntry, that would be glad to do servyce, to the prynce, aswell 
in respect of ther love & loyalty, as in regarde of ther owne reputatyon: but that 
nobleman, that in an acte of rebellyon, would have a thousand to followe hym, 
could not be able to brenge twenty of hys owne cuntrymen, that would be 
eyther trusty or true harted, in the servyce of hys prynce: 
shall I but insert one presydent, and it shall be of such a person, who for hys 
nobylyte, aswell by byrthe, as by all other honorable demeanures, was infer yor 
to none, the Earle of Ormonde, by name, a man, that was honored aswell in the 
court as in the cuntry, no lesse beloved by the Englyshe then by the Iryshe, who 
in the tyme of Tyrones rebellyon (besydes hys owne credyt) had the Quens purse 
ant the full command of the Englyshe forces, and the wholl managynge of the 
warre at hys owne dyspose: 
but what could he performe agaynst Tyrone, who commyng out of the northe to 
Ioyne wyth the Spanyards marched through Ormonds cuntry, backwardes and 
forewardes, through strayghtes, through paaces, through fordes & other growndes 
of advantage: yf the quarrell had byne pryvat betwen Ormond & Tyrone, and 
that the Quene had not byne a party. Ormonde had frendes & folowers yenough 
of hys owne, to have incountered Tyrone when he was in the greatest pryme of 
hys pryde: now yf ormond would have turned traytore: he would have done the 
Quene more harme in thre weekes, then he could do hyr servyce in thre wholl 
yeares: 
here is yet to be consydered, that in the medyst of Ormondes greatnes a 
baase rebell, such a one as the worst amongst twenty, that wer but Ormondes 
folowers, in a pryvat quarrell would have dryven hym out of hys cuntry, yet he 
took Ormonde hymself prysoner, & made hym pay a ransome, 

Phy: by thys it shuld seeme, that the aduancement of the Jryshe to greatnes, 
may rather be a hurte then a helpe to the servyce of the prynce: 

An: we need no other presydent, then that of Tyrone, who yf the Quene hyr 
self had not raysed to greatnes he could neuer have done the twentyeth parte 
of the hurte that he dyd 

Phy: then I se thys Axiome may hould, that wher the subiet is to great the Prynce 
is to small, but especyally in Jrelande, to much greatnes, I se is dangerous: 

An: hys Ma*' hath lyttell cause to doubt in Irelande so longe as the inferyors 
be not trayned uppe in armes, ner the superyors, surfet of two much favoure: 

Phy: but yet thos superyors & inferyors both, that are loyall & lovynge to the 
prynce, it wer pytty but that they shuld be both graced & countenanced, aswell 
for ther owne worthynes as for the incouragment of other: 

An: not onely graced, but allso gratyfyed, & in any maner of sorte rewarded 
& recompenced savyng onely wyth companyes of men (except wyth Englyshe 
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souldyers) for ther is yet one other inconvenyence by armynge of the Iryshe, 
who beyng once put into the prynces pay, yf they be not kept so styll Et nunc & 
semper, when they shall be Casherd, they are redy instrumentes for any man that 
is apt to rebell, and ther assystance is a great incouragement to induce & make 
a rebell: 

Phy: I have hard say, that ther hath byne nothynge that have gyven more 
incouragement to the rebellyous sort of the Iryshe, then the plenty of pardons 
that wer styll so easely to be atteynd unto: and then no mervell though ther wer 
so many commotyons from tyme to tyme set on foote, wher rebeles can styll 
warrant them selves a pardon: 

An: sedytyon durst neuer attempt any thynge valyantly, and the multytud, 
hath euer had better courage to rebell then to feyght, and to speake truly, the 
greatest courage of oure Jryshe rebeles consysted in a pardon, the whych by a 
numbre of poore needy knyghtes, & other favouretes that doth nothyng else 
but hunte after sutes, they are sure to atteyne: and it is truth, that as thes 
pardons have byne the onely incouragmentes, to gyve daarynge to traytors to 
attempt agaynst ther prynce, so they have byne agayne the very cause of dys- 
may wherby to terryfy a subiect from the servynge of hys soueraygne: for when 
a traytore is out in rebellyon, those that are borderynge uppon hym, that 
have best knowleadge in the fastnes & strenkth of hys cuntry, daare not serve 
agaynst hym, for they knowe well yenough, that in the wyndynge upp a pardon 
wyll be obteyned, and then those that have gyven any maner of assystance to 
the servyce of the prynce, shall be sure to smarte for yt: and therfore so longe 
as ther is any hoope of pardons to be had, so longe ther wyll be traytors in 
Irelande, and so longe as a proclaymed traytore, shail be able to compase eyther 
pardon or protectyon, so longe the prynce shall neuer have servyce performed 
agaynst any rebell, eyther by Englysh or by Iryshe that are inhabytynge neare 
about hym: 

Phy: I thynke thys lyberall grantynge of pardons be more for some offycers 
benefyt, then for the prynces profyt, when they are so plentyfully granted fyve 
hundred in one pardon, syx hundred in another, eyght hundred in another: and 
it is not very longe synce I my self saw 1020 seuerall mens names, conteyned in 
one pardon, ther was a thousand and twenty halfe crownes in fees to one offycer, 
what some euer other Itemms wer gyven to have such a pardon procured, but 
I am afrayd ther fell not out the value of one half crowne to the prynces shaare: 

An: that a theef, a murtherer, a reble, ore a traytore, shuld seeke to helpe hym 
self by compassing of a pardon, the matter is not strange.: but that a lord 
chanceler, a Iustyce, a sheryf, a surveyor generall and such other offycers that 
are in especyall trust for the servyce of the prynce, shuld purchase pardons for 
fraude, for deceypt, for brybery, for forgery, & for such other mysdemeanures 
towardes the prynce, & not to content them selves wyth one, but to have pardon 
after pardon, allmost euery thyrd or fourth yeare methynkes thys is very sus- 
pytyous: 

Phy: no syspytyon at all, the matter is aparant yenough, when such offycers 
as thes shall hunt after pardons, it goes harde wyth prynces that must put them 
in trust: 
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An: It is a costome wyth prynces (and so lykwyse of all other great & noble 
personages:) euer more to trust hym best, whom they them selves do love best, 
and therfore, he myght be counted over much presumptyous, that wyll take 
uppon hym to advyse a prynce, whom he ought to trust, but yet I say unhappy 
is that comon wealth, wher a covytous man is put to much in trust: It is covy- 
tousnes, that houldeth no thynge unlawefull that brengeth in gayne: It is covy- 
tousnes, that hyndereth many expedytyons, that myght sometymes advance 
the glory of God, and many tymes farther the servyce of the prynce: and it is 
covytousnes that wyll at all tymes boulstre out inormyte for a brybe: but in 
Trelande, ther can not be a more pernytyous evyll (for the servyce of the prynce) 
then for a covytous man to be put in trust or prefered to offyce: for wythout 
doubt, yf he wyll be a brybe taker, the Iryshe wyll corupt hym: 

Phy: yf one offyce be yenough to make a man bad, they must needes be in yll 
plyght that doth hould them by the half dozyns, & yet such ther be, as in the 
Courte of comon pleas, ther is one man that hath ingrosed the wholl offyces 
apertynynge to seaven or eyght seuerall persons houldynge them all in hys 
owne handes, no lesse hurtfull to the kynge, then inconvenyent to the subiect, 
that is a suter: 

In one other court agayne, an ygnorant man posesseth fyve or syx seuerall 
offyces, that is not able to execut any one of them, in a due course acordynge to 
the forme of lawe: 

An: It hath pleased hys Ma“ to dygnyfy the cheef Iudges of thos courtes, 
wyth honorable tytelles, as they be in Englande, and therfore, it wer great pytty, 
that the courtes them selves shuld be indygnyfyed, or that the pleaders, that 
for the greatest numbre of them, are Jryshe arrogant papystes, that wyll ney- 
ther com to church nor take the oathe of obedyence to hys Ma*“*that a com- 
pany so malytyous & repugnant to hys Ma lawes shuld make a gayne of hys 
Mat* lawes It is not so in Englande though it be not foresene in Jrelande: 

Phy: I do neuer heare of that word gayne, but it maketh me to wondre that 
hys Mat! hath no greater gaynes amongst them, it wer happy for hym yf he 
could but save, and that the cuntry myght be brought to beare it owne charges: 

An: and bycause you speake of savynge, hys Mat! myght save somethynge of 
my knowleadge, that were bether spared then spent as it is, namely felons goodes, 
traytors goodes, forfeytures of recognyscances, wardshypes, Intrusyons: & a 
numbre of other casualtyes: all whych in the tyme of warre, they were rewardes 
for souldyours, & men of good deserte: but now, in the tyme of peace, gyven to 
favourytes, & to men of no qualyte, but to such as doth consume it in pryd, in 
dronkynes, in whordome: & in other lyke lycentyous maner of lyf: 

Phy: you myght ade unto thys, soe pencyoners and other offycers, that wyll 
not com to churche, and therfore (I thynke) unworthy of ther payes: 

An: hys Ma*i myght well be eased of 40" per an. that is payd out of the rev- 
enue, to the clarke of the casualtyes, an offyce that was yet neuer put in execu- 
tyon, ner neuer dyd the kynge one peny worth of profyt: 

And ther are two other offyces, namly the clarke of the Impost, & the receyver 
of the same, that have betwen them 190" per an. for doynge of Iust nothynge, 
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mn hys Mat* Impost of that realme beynge farmed out, the composytyon is payde 
to hys Ma“ treasurer, thes offycers neyther to medle ner make the matter: 

Phy: yf reportes may be credyted, the Iudges of Jrelande in thos cyrquetes 

that they make twyce a yeare, are more chargable to the kynge, then need re- 
quyreth, for they crave large alowance from hys Ma** purse, & yet have all 
ther expences bountyfully borne out by the cuntry: 
A gayne in thos shyre townes wher they syt, when they myght dyspatch all 
that they have to do for the kynge, in two or thre dayes at the most, they 
contynue the place sometymes x dayes, sometymes xij, and sometymes more in 
receyvynge of cyvyll bylles, (as they call them) matters that do nothyng at all 
concerne the kynge, but do fyll ther owne purses & ther clarkes that be about 
them: 

An: yf good savynge be good bryngynge in (as some wy]l say it is) here wer 
somethynge to be brought in towardes hys Mat* expences: I can yet adde one 
thynge more of myne owne knowleadge, and that is thes over burdensome ex- 
pences that hys Ma* is put unto by thys generallyte of concordatums, when it 
is ordynary amongst them that hath greate payes, and large stypendes belongynge 
to ther places, yet yf they ryde but one dayes Iorny to do the kynge a lyttell 
servyce, they wyll have a concordatum for extraordynary expences, more charg- 
able to the kynges purse then ther servyces be worth that do so much Importune 
them: 

Phy: seynge we be hyt into thys vayne of good husbandry for the kynge, & to 
speake of thos thynges that wer better spard then yll spent, I do not thynke 
ther is any one thynge, wherof we have formerly spokyne that is more Im- 
portynge hys Mat! to spare & reserve, then some certeyne woodes in /relande 
that are now made wast of & cut into pype staves & transported into Spayne: 
for yf it wer duly consydered how the tymbre in England is allredy so spent & 
consumed, that yf hys Mat! or hys successors shuld have here after ocasyon to 
buyld shyppynge for the supply of hys navy: he could not be better sped wyth 
tymbre, then in Jrelande, the whych now is made spoyll of & caryed iato Spayne, 
& in thos places that are nearest to the seasyd whych of all other are most neces- 
sary & behovefull for hys Mat use: 

An: well Phylautus, we myght yet reason of many other thynges, that yf they 
wer well consydered of myght be much avaylable for hys Matis servyce in Jre- 
lande: but you & I may soner fynde faultes then be able to mende them, we wyll 
leave them therfore to godes determynatyon, yet neuer forgettynge my duty 
both to serve & pray for hys hyghnes: and some other ocasyons of busynes at thys 
tyme callynge me away I must take my leave of you & byd you farewell: 
15. Dec. 1615 finis. 


EpWARD M. HINTON 


Drexel Institute of Technology 











IV 
“THAT LATE VILLAIN MILTON” 


S a supplementary note to the volume of Milton’s Letters of State 
in the Columbia edition of his Works (Volume xu), as well as an 
illuminating guide to his reputation immediately subsequent to his 
death, when Williamson’s phrase, “that late Villain Milton,” would have 
met with nearly unanimous approval, it seems worth while to furnish 
a summary of information bearing on their publication. The gathering 
of this material has been in progress now for some time. The principal 
contributors have been Sumner (in his edition of the Christian Doctrine), 
Hamilton, Masson, Tanner and Howarth (editors of Pepys), and Han- 
ford. Their contributions being somewhat scattered, I have here brought 
together the chief items. I am also able to add several new letters which 
have not previously been published, to correct and clarify certain dates, 
and, I hope, to arrange the whole in such a way that its story unfolds 
logically and easily. 

The record is probably still incomplete. New letters will probably yet 
be found among the voluminous Williamson documents, among Pepys 
papers still unprinted, and elsewhere. No one, so far as I know, has 
investigated thoroughly the Dutch archives for light on the Letters. In 
private libraries there may be other papers like that from Longleat 
(printed below) which have never been gathered into the Milton fold. 
But as a summary of findings up to the present time and a skeleton of 
what may reasonably be hoped for in the future, this list may be a fairly 
complete record. 


1649-1659. Milton writes Letters of State as Latin Secretary. 

1674 (before December?). The Danish resident persuades Milton to have 
the Letters transcribed (see Milton’s Works, ed. John Toland (1698), 1, 
188. The amanuensis may have been Daniel Skinner. There must have 
been several copies of the Letters. We may be certain of the following: 


1. The original individual drafts which Milton saved after writing each letter, 
which were the basis of all subsequent collections, but which probably no longer 
exist; 

2. A copy, stolen from Milton, used as the basis of the surreptitious edition of 
1676, and now lost; 

3. Skinner’s transcript, first sent to the Dutch printer Daniel Elzevir, later 
recovered, deposited with Sir Joseph Williamson in London, and now preserved in 
the Public Record Office (“the Skinner transcript’); 

4. Another transcript of Skinner’s, which he showed to Williamson while the 
former set was with Elzevir, and which is no longer known to be extant; 
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5. The copy now preserved in the Columbia University Library (‘‘the Colum- 
bia manuscript”); 

6. Aletter-book of Cromwell letters, formerly belonging to Richard Bridgeman, 
and now in the Bodleian Library, MS. Rawl. A 260, containing a small number 
of those usually accepted as Milton’s with a great many others, and labeled in 
an old hand as being “‘without doubt, the compositions of John Milton”; 

7. A similar book, MS. Rawl. A 261, containing many of the same letters 
and others as well. The last two sets were probably not made for Milton. 


1674. Milton plans to publish the Letters. In the preface to the Episto- 
larum Familiarum (1674, sig. A3) the printer says that the intention had 
been to publish the public letters in that same volume, but that the 
authorities prevented him. 

1674. Someone steals one copy of the Letters? Elzevir (letter to Sir 
Joseph Williamson, November 20, 1676) says that some one “‘les avoit 
derobé au feu Milton,” and Skinner (letter to Samuel Pepys, November 
9/19, 1676) mentions ‘‘a poore fellow that had formerly surreptitiously 
gott’um from Milton.” Masson (Life, v1, 806) ventured the guess that it 
was Phillips who supplied the surreptitious copy to the printer; if so, 
there would be no question of stealing them. 

1674. Milton leaves his Letters to Daniel Skinner. Skinner (letter to 
Pepys, November 9/19, 1676) mentions Milton’s papers, “which he left 
behind him to me.” Though Aubrey says, “‘vidua Affirmat she gave all 
his papers . . . to his Nephew,” Edward Phillips, it is natural to assume 
that after Skinner had received the two collections which he most 
desired, Phillips got what remained. Skinner’s statement receives sup- 
port, if any were needed, from an undated and unsigned letter now in 
the collection of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat. Previously published 
in Notes and Queries, IV, iii (1869), 144, it is here printed from a trans- 
cript kindly furnished me by its owner. From the details mentioned in 
it, I should date it about the last of October, 1676: 


I am informed that since the death of Mr. Milton his Books have byn lookt 
over by one Mr. Skinner a scholar and a bold young man who has cull’d out what 
he thought fitt, & amongst the rest he has taken a manuscript of Mr. Milton’s 
written on the Civil & Ecclesiastical Government of this Kingdom [i.e., the 
Letters and the Christian Doctrine] which he is resolved to print and to that 
purpose is gone into Holland and intends to print it at Leyden (and at this pres- 
ent is either there or at Nemeguen) and then to bring and disperse the copys in 
England. Mr. Skinner is nephew (or of nearer relation) to that Skinner that 
occasion’d that difference between the two Houses of Parliament, and I am 
informed his Father is in some office at the Custom house. 


1675. Skinner sends Milton’s papers to Elzevir. This fact becomes clear 
from subsequent events. Masson suggests that since Elzevir was this 
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year visiting London, Skinner may have met him there and delivered 
the packet personally. 

1675 (November 2). Elzevir agrees to print the Letters. He writes (to 
Williamson, November 20, 1676), “Il y a environ un an que je suis 
convenu avec Monsieur Skinner d’imprimer les lettres de Milton, et un 
autre manuscript en Théologie.”’ Skinner (to Pepys, November 9/19, 
1676) confesses, “I had agreed with a printer at Amsterdam to have 
um printed.” 

1676 (May ?). Moses Pitt, London printer, tells Skinner he has bought 
Milton’s papers and desires to collaborate with him. Skinner (attesta- 
tion of October 18, 1676) states: 

M' Pitts . . . about 4 or5 moneths agoe told me he had mett withall and bought 
some of M* Miltons papers, and that if I would procure an agreement betwixt 
him And Elseviere at Amsterdam ...he would communicate them to my 
perusall. 


This statement agrees with that of Elzevir (to Williamson, November 
20, 1676) that “un certain libraire de Londres avoit eu quelques lettres 
de quelqu’un, qui les avoit derobé au feu Milton.” 

1676. Philip van Limborch advises Elzevir not to publish Milion’s 
Christian Doctrine. According to Z. C. von Uffenbach, Merkwiirdige 
Reisen durch Niedersachsen Holland und Engelland (Ulm, 1754), 11, 
585, Limborch 

sagte, dass ihme ein Buchhindler ein Systema Theologie von Mitton zu unter- 
suchen gegeben, ob er es drucken solle. Er habe es ihm aber wiederrathen, weil 
der Arrianismus durch und durch auf das heftigste darinenn zu finden gewesen. 
Wo das Manuscript hergekommen, wisse er nicht. 


1676. Elzevir declines to publish the Letters. He writes (to Williamson, 
November 20, 1676), “...y avant trouvé des choses que je jugeois 
estre plus propres d’estre suppriméz que divulgéz, j’ay pris resolution 
de n’imprimer n’y I’un n’y l’autre.”’ Skinner (to Pepys, November 9/19, 
1676) rejoices to find that “he has not printed one tittle of ’um.” 
1676. Elzevir writes Skinner of his decision not to publish. Elzevir 
informs Williamson (November 20, 1676): 

J’avois escrit pour ce sujet 4 Mons’ Skinner 4 Cambridge; mais comm’il n’a pas 
esté au dit lieu depuis quelque temps, ma lettre ne luy estoit pas parvenue. 
1676 (July?). Skinner solicits Pepys’s favor in an elaborate Latin letter. 
This letter, the original of which is Bod]. MS. Rawl. A 185, ff. 396-397, 
is printed by Hanford (Review of English Studies, vir [1931], 261-262) 
and by Howarth (Samuel Pepys, Letters and the Second Diary, ed. R. G. 
Howarth [London, 1933], pp. 53-55). Skinner addresses Pepys in 
terms of high compliment, at the same time expressing the family un- 
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easiness over Pepys’s treatment of Daniel’s sister Mary Skinner, who 
was Pepys’s housekeeper and mistress. With a brief sketch of his own 
education at Westminster and at Cambridge and some lamenting over 
the poverty of his family, he contrives to unite impudence with flattery 
in a combination which seems to have appealed to the recipient. The 
letter has been considered to contain a veiled hint of blackmail. 

1676 (July ?). Pepys interviews and aids Skinner. In a later letter (to 
Pepys, November 9/19, 1676) Skinner recalls this kindness: “[you] whom 
I found indeed beyond expectation soe favourable and countenancing. 
...1 ventur’d soe farr (oh grand presumtion!) as to begg your Wor- 
shipp to supply me for the present with ten pound.” Since he expresses 
the hope of being able soon to return this amount, Pepys must have 
succumbed to his urging. 

1676 (July 24). Pepys recommends Skinner to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
English ambassador at Nijmwegen. This letter, printed from the original 
in the collection of J. Pepys Cockerell by J. R. Tanner, Further Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Pepys (London, 1926), pp. 292-293, and by Howarth 
(p. 56), describes Skinner in flattering terms as “‘an ingenious and every 
way hopeful young gentleman,” summarizes his education at West- 
minster and Cambridge, vouches for his “sobriety, parts, and learning,” 
singles out for special mention his “Latin style,’”’ and concludes by 
stating that “I have not in all my conversation known any person set 


out better prepared for an admission to public business than I think 
him to be.” 

1676 (August 2). Thomas Chudleigh applies to Williamson for a clerk. 
Professor Maurice Kelley has kindly placed this letter (S P 84/202, f. 
140) at my disposal. It is dated from Nijmwegen. 


I would humbly beg y® favour also of your Honor yt I might receive a Clerk 
from your hands, if you think fitt: I have one wt* me that is a discreet sober man, 
but I apprehend, as your Hon’. was formerly pleas’d to tell me, that I shall have 
occasion enough for another, when the buisnesse of y® Treaty comes on. And as 
I should be very unwilling to be wanting in any part of my Duty, So I should 
be infinitely more to miscarry in any of it for want of a great caution in y* 
choice of whom I employ. & Therefore I should be oblig’d to your Honor for 
your favour in this matter. 


1676 (August ?). Thomas Chudleigh, secretary to Jeakins, offers Skin- 
ner a position. Skinner wrote to Pepys (November 9/19, 1676) that 
“Heaven was soe propitious to me as to cause a letter to be sent from 
Nimmeguen, to know whether I would embrace the opportunity of 
being under Mr. Chudleigh, secretary to the Embassy . . . . noe sooner 
acquainted with this happy news, but I leap’d at it.” This offer was no 
doubt a direct result of Pepys’s recommendation. 
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1676 (August 9). Jenkins answers Pepys. In this letter (MS. Bodl. 
Rawl. A. 185, ff. 204-205; printed in Howarth, pp. 56-57) Jenkins 
acknowledges Pepys’s letter of July 24 and explains that he “‘had rather 
by effects when Mr’. Skifier comes, then by promises, lett you see the 
Regard J will have in every thing within my Power to yo" Recommend- 
ing of him.” 

1676 (October). Letters published as Litere Pseudo-Senatus Anglicani. 
The date is settled by Skinner’s letter to Pepys (November 9/19, 1676): 
“About a moneth agoe there creeps out into the world a little imperfect 
book of Milton’s state letters, procur’d to be printed by one Pitts a 
bookseller in London.” The actual printing seems to have been done by 
Fricx—see The Works of John Milton, Columbia University Press, 
(1937), x11, 645-646—but what share, if any, Elzevir may have had in 
the work is still uncertain. He protested loudly (to Williamson, Novem- 
ber 20, 1676) that “le St Skinner ny moy n’avois aucune part 4 ce quia 
paru depuis peu du dit Milton; et que je n’en avois jamais ouy parler 
que lorsque Mons’ Skinner me le dit icy.’”’ It seems indisputable, on the 
other hand, that Moses Pitt must have had a considerable share in the 
business. A letter from John Ellis (to Williamson ?), which has never 
before been printed (Public Record Office, S P 84/202, ff. 389-390"), 
deserves quotation here: 
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Nimmeg. 23 Octob. 1676 
May it please your Hono! 
These Letters of Milton’s [probably a copy of the Litere enclosed] being newly 
come out of y® Press and printed hard by us, I have taken the Liberty to send 
y™ to yr Hon! as a peice new, and so comprehended in yt Gen" command of 
your Hono** upon w™ I found myself for y: Hon® pardon of y® frequent troubles 
I p'sume to give of this Kind. ... 
Your Hono! 
most humble most obedt 
and most faithfull servant 
John Ellis. 


1676 (October). Skinner asks Williamson’s permission to advertise the 
new edition of the Letters. In writing to Pepys (November 9/19, 1676) 
Skinner says he asked Williamson either to suppress this surreptitious 
edition or “give me leave to put in the bottom of the Gazette that they 
were printing in Holland in a larger more compleat edition.” It may be 
the proposed advertisement which is now in the Public Record Office 
(S P 84/204, f. 120), though this particular copy seems to have some 
connection with Elzevir’s letter of February 19, 1676/7 (q.v.). It has 
been printed in Latin by Sumner (A Treatise of Christian Doctrine, 
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1825, I, xxiv) and by Hamilton (Milton Papers [1859], pp. 33-34), and 
in English translation by Masson (v1, 796). 

1676 (October). Williamson denies Skinner’s request. In the letter to 
Pepys just quoted, Skinner said that Williamson informed him “he 
could countenance nothing of that mans writings. In his answer I ac- 
quiesc’d.” 

1676 (October). Williamson asks to see Skinner’s Milton papers. In the 
same letter Skinner continues: 

A little wile after, his Honour sends for me to know what papers I had of Miltons 
by me, that I should obleige him if I would permitt um to his perusall, which 
very greedily I did. 


1676 (October). Skinner writes Williamson in Latin. Also in the same 
letter Skinner continues: 

I presented him with a Latine petitory Epistle for some preferment, either under 
him or by his meanes; His Honour was pleas’d gratiously to receive it, and in a 
most expressive manner to promise me any advancement that might lye in his 
power. 


This letter seems to have been lost. 

1676 (October 18). Skinner makes an attested statement about the 
Letters. This attestation (S P 29/386/65) has been printed by Hamilton 
(pp. 30-31), Masson (v1, 794-795), and others. In it Skinner tells how 
Pitt solicited his aid four or five months earlier, and surmises that Pitt 
is responsible for the Litera. 

1676 (October 23). John Ellis writes to Williamson (?) about the Litera. 
This letter has already been quoted above. 

1676 (October). Williamson returns Skinner’s Milton papers. Following 
up his previous request for recommendations or a position, Skinner 
(letter to Pepys, November 9/19, 1676) tells how 


the day before I went out of England I went to his Honour for some recom- 
mendations; He return’d me my papers with many thanks. . . . [I assured him 
that] assoone as I gott to Amsterdam (which I took in my way on purpose) I 
would resume my copyes and suppress um for ever. 


One comment on this statement seems indisputable: Skinner had at 
least two sets of Milton’s Letters. One of these was at the moment with 
Elzevir; the other he had just received back from Williamson. 

1676 (end of October). Skinner leaves England. In addition to the letter 
just quoted, we have that of Chudleigh (to Williamson, November 6, 
1676) to the same effect: ‘‘ . . . before he [Skinner] left England, as by 
y° last post J heare he has done. But however as soon as he arrives here 
[Nijmwegen] ... ” 
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1676 (end of October?). Anonymous letter about Skinner. (This has 
already been quoted above under date of 1674.) 

1676 (October 31). Williamson warns Jenkins against Skinner. This 
letter (S P 84/202, ff. 418-418”) is printed in Masson (v1, 797-798). 
Despite his warm reception of Skinner, the Secretary writes to the 
Ambassador that although Skinner is “‘a very pretty young man, writes 
Latin very well, & a fine character,” he has “most unfortunately fallen 
into an ugly Businesse.”” Williamson says he told Skinner plainly 


how takeing such Pitch [as Milton’s political views] is, and that indeed till he 
had very well aired himselfe from such infectious a Comce [i.e., commerce] as 
y® friendshipp of Milton is, he would not be at all proper to touch any degree of 
y® Kings Service. 


There is, by the way, a duplicate copy of this letter (S P 103/88). 
1676 (November 6). Jenkins replies to Williamson. This letter, now in the 
Public Record Office (S P 84/203, ff. 24-25), has never, to my knowledge, 
been published. It is therefore now given in some completeness, omitting 
only the latter part, which deals with an entirely different subject. 


Nimeguen, Mund. 6. Nov. 76. 
Right Hon.>! sir 

J have obeyd yor Orders relating to M. Skifier in the Presence of my L. 
Ambr. and J doubt not but M* Chudleigh will himself give you his Thanks for 
yo? Care of him, and of the Busines in his Hands. 

J was just sending you those unhappy Letters of Milton: but had heard 
nothg of what you were pleasd to say of a new Edition of those High Treasons, 
J will rather call them then works. 

Jf it be so, nothg can be so venemous, nothg so pernicious. for as ill ayre infects 
as the temper of y* Body is more or lesse susceptible: so these works may have 
a different operation now from the worst they c4 have had when they first came 
out. for then all mankind had not onely . . . a p"judice but a deep abhorrence 
for any thg that was s4, or c4 be sayd in Defence of that Cause; a few villaines 
onely excepted that had tht Hands either in the Bloud of that Blessed Martyr, 
or in the Rapines of those times. And J for my own part may truly say J never 
read, nay refus’d to read Milton, when offer’d, and J doe remember ’twas the 
Abomination J had for the subt-matter yt w‘ not allow me to satisfie my 
Curiosity in ye Language: this J speak abstractedly from the obligaon J thought 
my self under then (tho’ there was none to take an accompt of it) to doe by 
seditious Treasonable writings as the Laws of England Direct. 

J shd not have mention’d my self but that J am sure it was the sense of the 
Generality of the Kings partie; and J hope with them it is so still. But there is 
a New Generdon since come up. and those J am affrayd of: those that Relish 
M. Hobbes his maximes for good Politiques very well prepard to swallow the 
impudent Assertions of Milton for undoubted History. 

J cafiott hope of any great effect (as ’tis now with us) from a Proclamaon 
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ag‘ this Book. But J shd think there is Law enough partly among the old statutes 
partly in that of ye 13 of the King agt Treason, &c to bring a man that shd 
deal in such a Book to smart for it soundly at ye K* Bench. then a Proclamation 
grafited upon such an Example in Order to warn y* subject might possibly have 
some good effect. ... 

J am with all Truth & respect 


Right Hon?’ Sir 
yor Hon." most humble and 
most obedient serv‘ 
L. Jenkins 


1676 (November 6). Chudleigh writes to Williamson. This letter (S P 
84/203, ff. 16-17), probably sent with the preceding one, has likewise 
never been published. 


Nimeguen Novemb. y* 6." 1676. 
Right Hon.>'* Sr 
J received y* honour of yours of y® 31.** past by y* last post, and since that. J 
have been told by my Lord Ambr Jenkins the advice you are pleased to favour 
me with. on y® Subject of one that J had taken to be my Clerk, which J due most 
humbly acknowledge the favour of, and am very sorry that J had not y* advice 
sooner, that so J might have putt a stop to his journey before he left England, 
as by y® last post J heare he has done. But however as soon as he arrives here J 
will imediately take care to send him back again; and your Hont may be assurd 
J shall never think of entertayning any one whom J may know not to have your 
approbation. As for this person. J had heard onely what was very well of him, 
and that M* Secretary Pepys & others had given an extraordinary good character 
of him, but J had never heard y* least syllable of his being guilty of what your 
Hon: finds him or any way else. But this is now such a disappointment to me 
and J am att this present so very much att alosse for. . . a fitt person to write 
for me, that J humbly beg leave J may again renew my request to your Hont 
that you would please to favour me w™ such a person, if possibly you can meet 
with any that may be to your good liking, And you will adde a new obligation 
to y* number of those wherein J must eternally remaine, but w® all gratitude & 
respect 

Right Hon?'* St 
Your Honours 
Most faythfull, most obedient 
and most humble Servant 
T Chudleigh. 


1676 (November). Skinner explains to Williamson. In writing to Pepys 
(November 9/19, 1676) Skinner explained that “least I should leave 
any stone unturn’d, I have pen’d out a letter to his Honour my self, 
wherein I have humbly and with great submission clear’d my self.” 
This letter has not been found. 
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1676 (November ?). Skinner recovers the Letters from Elzevir. In the 
letter just quoted he told Pepys that “upon due pensitation with my self 
[I] have null’d and made void my contract with Elsevier at Amsterdam, 
have resum’d my copies to my self.” 

1676 (November ?). Skinner takes the Letters to Nijmwegen. He wrote 
to Pepys in the same letter of “bringing my copies with me to Nim- 
meguen, ready to dispose of ’um where Sir Joseph shall think fitt.” 
1676 (November 9/19). Skinner describes the whole situation to Pepys. 
His letter (Bodl. MS. Rawl. A. 185, ff. 271-274), printed in Hamilton 
(pp. 34-40), has been republished by Masson (v1, 798-799, incomplete) 
and Howarth (pp. 57-62). Many phrases have already been quoted 
from it above, since it is one of the most detailed and revealing letters 
of the whole affair. One feels from reading it that Skinner was a curious 
combination of romantic, boastful, and wheedling elements; yet the 
good impression he made on most people he had to do with makes one 
wonder whether he did himself full justice in letters. 

1676 (c. November 15). Pepys, Lady Peterborough, and others interview 
Williamson about Skinner. Writing to Skinner on November 17, Pepys 
informed him: 

Know then that I no sooner received your letter but, in pursuance of the faithful 
friendship I bear you, I betook myself to the visiting Sir J.W., from whom I 
understood several interests to have been made to him, not only from my 


worthy friend your father but from my Lady Peterborough and others on your 
behalf. 


Williamson was apparently somewhat mollified, for Pepys continued: 


he at this day expressing to me (with a sincerity which I cannot doubt) not 
only a great esteem of your natural abilities and your studied acquirements, but 
a design of contributing what his favour could do towards the rendering the same 
under his patronage advantageous to you. 


1676 (November 17). Pepys writes to Skinner. After some reproaches for 
Skinner’s unceremonious departure from England without bidding 
farewell to Pepys, and his failure to tell Pepys the full details of the 
Letters affair, Pepys supports Williamson’s action, and advises Skinner 
to spend the next few months, while the affair is dying down, in studying 
French and Dutch. This letter (from the collection of J. Pepys Cockerell) 
is printed in Tanner (pp. 293-295) and Howarth (pp. 62-64), and dis- 
cussed in Hanford (p. 264). 

1676 (November 20, perhaps November 10/20). Elzevir explains to Wil- 
liamson. Writing in French, this printer tells how he agreed to print 
Skinner’s manuscript of the Letters, but on discovering their lurid 
nature suppressed them. He protests loudly: “j’aurois horreur d’im- 
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primer les traités qu’il a fait pour la defense d’une si meschante et 
abominable cause.” Printing them, he naively declares, would not have 
been “bienseant au fils de celui qui a imprimé le premier ‘Salmasii 
Defensionem Regiam!” To judge from the postscript, Elzevir had heard 
unpleasant rumors that he himself had been at least in part responsible 
for the publication of the Liter@; and he takes elaborate pains to deny 
such an insinuation categorically. This letter (S P 84/203, ff. 106-107) is 
printed in Hamilton (pp. 31-32), in Masson (v1, 800, in English trans- 
lation), in M. M. Kleerkooper, De Boekhandel te Amsterdam (’s-Graven- 
hage, 1914-16), 1, 211, and in H. Scherpbier, Milton in Holland (1933), 
pp. 58-59. 

1676 (November 28). Williamson writes to Chudleigh. In answer to 
Chudleigh’s pained letter of November 6 (though here referred to as 
“yor* of y® 14 and to* [sic]””) renouncing Skinner and begging for another 
recruit in his place, Williamson pours oil on the troubled waters. He 
unfortunately knows of no other likely young man, and on the other 
hand he believes that 


if y* young man wee last spoke of, I mean M* Skinner had French perfectly, 
and yt he were a little aired from y* ‘Il name M®* Milton’s friendship ought to 
leaue upon one, there were not may [sic] more hopefull young men of y‘ rank. 


Two copies of this letter, which is printed in Masson (v1, 801), exist: 
one in the Public Record Office (S P 103/88), the other in the Bodleian 
(MS. Rawl. A. 352, p. 295). The latter occurs in a collection of copies of 
letters once belonging to William Bridgman. 

1676 (December ?). Skinner’s father orders him to France. In a letter to 
Pepys (January 28, 1676/7) Skinner tells how “being at Roterdam in 
expectation of returning into England, my father by his letters com- 
manded me instantly to repaire to France.’’ This command he followed. 
The letters are lost. 

1676/7 (January 19). Williamson writes to Roger Meredith about a 
projected edition of Milton’s book. Being informed of “a pernicious 
Booke, of that late Villain Milton’s, now about to be printed at Leyden,” 
Williamson directs Meredith to find out exact details of it. Skinner, he 
says, formerly contemplated such action, but “‘being made sensible as 
he seemed to be, of the danger he ranne into,” he laid it aside. The object 
of the commotion here described is not wholly clear. It might possibly 
be the second edition of the Liter@; no other edition, actual or projected, 
seems to be known. I have not seen the original of this letter, which is 
said to be in the Public Record Office (Foreign Entry Books, No. 66 
[i.e., S P 104?], but it is printed in the Atheneum (1908), 11, 790, and in 
Scherpbier (pp. 59-60). 
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1676/7 (January 26/February 5). Meredith promises Williamson to in- 
quire into the new Milton project. In answer to Williamson’s of January 
19, Meredith states that he has “begunne my endeavours to discover 
ye truth of it.” The original is in the Public Record Office (S P 84/204, 
f. 96); there are transcripts by Kleerkooper (Atheneum [1908], u, 
790, partial) and Scherpbier (p. 60). 

1676/7 (January 31/February 9). Meredith has no further news of the 
book. His letter to Williamson (S P 84/204, ff. 101’-102) is printed by 
Kleerkooper (Atheneum [1908], 11, 790, partial) and Scherpbier (p. 60). 
1676/7 (January 28). Skinner writes to Pepys. Here is another wail of 
misery, dated this time from Paris, to which Skinner, in accordance 
with suggestions from his father, Williamson, and others, had betaken 
himself. He protests: “invocate Deo never had I the least thought of 
prejudicing either King or State, being infinitly loyall to one and mighty 
zealous for the other, all the concerns that ever I had with Milton 
or his works being risen from a foolish yet a plausible ambition to learn- 
ing.’”’ He acknowledges the receipt of Pepys’s letter (of November 17 ?) 
and of several others. He is resolved’to learn French with an efficiency 
which few others have ever shown, “hoping in six months’ time to return 
to England with those advantages that few English gentlemen here make 
in twelve.” He asks Pepys to assure Williamson that all the Milton 
papers “‘will be very suddenly in his hands as soon as the printer Elsevire 
at Amsterdam can find an opportunity of sending ’um over.” The letter 
is dated from “mon logé chez Mad. Albert, a la porte St. Germain, 
proche la Fountain, 4 Paris.” The original letter is in the Bodleian (MS. 
Rawl. A. 185, f. 133). It is printed in Masson (v1, 801-802, where it is 
misdated January 20) and in Howarth (pp. 64-65). 

1676/7 (February 2). Skinner’s father writes to Elzevir. This letter, now 
lost but acknowledged in Elzevir’s reply of February 19, was evidently 
intended to hasten the return of the Letters to Williamson. It is men- 
tioned by Masson (vr, 803). 

1676/7 (February 2/12). Meredith still has no information. This letter 
to Williamson (S P 84/204, f. 108”) is printed with the preceding ones. 
1676/7 (February 13). Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity College, orders 
Skinner to return immediately. There had evidently been animated 
discussion of Skinner’s doings at the college that was later to receive 
the most precious of his manuscripts. The resulting decision, as expressed 
in Barrow’s letter to Skinner, was that Skinner was to “repair hither 
to y* College” immediately, “upon penalty of y* Statute, which is expul- 
sion from y®* College, if you disobey.” He was also warned that “‘if you 
shall publish any writing mischievous to y* Church or State [i.e., any- 
thing written by Milton], you will thence incurre a forfeiture of your 
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interest here.’’ This letter (S P 29/390/159) is printed in Hamilton (pp. 
40-41) and in Masson (v1, 804). 

1676/7 (February 13) Barrow encloses Skinner’s letter i in one to George 
Seignior in London, to be forwarded. Barrow thanks Seignior “for your 
care of my concerns, and of the College interest,”’ in words which almost 
suggest that Seignior had been the one to bring Skinner’s escapade to 
Barrow’s attention. With the comment that he is “sorry for the mis- 
carriages of that wild young man,” Barrow asks Seignior to read the 
enclosed and send it on to Skinner. Both the originals and the transcripts 
of this letter are to be found as with the preceding. 

1676/7 (February 16/26). Meredith sends Williamson news of the Litere. 
Unable to get information about any new work of Milton’s printing 
at Leyden, he has found “‘y* herewith enclosed printed about three 
months since at Amsterdam.” Presumably he included with this letter 
a copy of the Litere, which of course is not now filed with the letter 
(S P 84/204, ff. 136-137). There are transcripts by Kleerkooper, (Boek- 
handel, p. 214; Atheneum [1908], 11, 790) and by Scherpbier (pp. 60-61). 
1676/7 (February 19, perhaps February 9/19). Elzevir informs Skinner’s 
father the Letters have been forwarded to England. In answer to his 
letter of the second, Elzevir states that he has been delayed by the frost, 
but that he has finally despatched the Letters and the “cevres en Theo- 
logie” by “Jacob Hendrix qui sera le premier qui partira d’icy pour 
vostre Ville.’’ Elzevir’s letter (S P 84/204, ff. 118-119"), which is in 
French, is reprinted in Hamilton (pp. 32-33), in Masson (v1, 803, in 
English), and in Scherpbier (pp. 60-61, in English). In both the State 
Papers file and in Hamilton’s transcript it is immediately followed by the 
Latin advertisement of the Letters already quoted above under date of 
October, 1676. 

1676/7 (February ?). Skinner receives Barrow’s letter. In a letter to 
William Bridgman, secretary to Williamson, dated March 15, 1676/7, 
W. Perwich gives an account of his personal delivery of the letter to 
Skinner, “before witnesse, as you desired. I found him much surprised, 
and yet at the same time slighting any constraining orders from the 
Superiour of his Colledge.” Skinner, he reports, airily ‘ ‘intends, not- 
withstanding the College sumons, to goe for Italy this summer.” 

1676/7 (March 15, perhaps March 5/15). Perwich writes to inform Bridg- 
man of the delivery of the letter. His letter was first printed by Sum- 
ner (Milton’s Treatise of Christian Doctrine, 1 [1825], xvii-xviii) and later 
by Hamilton (pp. 41-42) and Masson (v1, 804). 

1676/7 (March 16, perhaps March 6/16). Elzevir again writes Skinner’s 
father. He gives further assurance that he has returned the manuscripts 
to England, and points out that since there are wide divergences between 
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the manuscript and the printed Litere, he and Skinner are thereby 
automatically freed from any imputation of having had any hand in the 
latter. The letter (S P 84/204, ff. 252-253"), which is in French and 
is now so badly worn as to be in spots illegible, is addressed “ffor Mr 
Skinner marchand at his house in Cruchet fryers at Londen.” It is 
printed by Kleerkooper (Boekhandel, p. 214; Atheneum [1908], 1, 
790; the latter in English) and by Scherpbier (pp. 61-62, in English). 
1676/7 (March ?). Skinner’s father receives the Letters and turns them 
over to. Williamson. There is no record of this process, but the combined 
facts that the manuscript was discovered in the Public Record Office 
in 1823 and that it was addressed to Mr. Skinner make it certain. What 
attention, if any, Williamson paid to it when it arrived in his office we 
have no means of knowing; indeed, it is rather likely that after a per- 
functory glance he stowed it away with a sense of relief, as the end of an 
unpleasant chapter. 


POSTSCRIPT 


For completeness, one or two items concerning Skinner’s later activi- 
ties may be added. They are irrelevant to the story of Milton’s manu- 
script, but they have been mentioned often enough so that if not in- 
cluded they might be missed. 

1677 (November). Pepys writes to Jenkins about Skinner. This letter 
(from the collection of J. Pepys Cockerell, printed in Tanner, p. 301; 
Howarth, pp. 65-66 nn.; Hanford, p. 264) is dated by Howarth July 
16, but by Hanford November; the latter date must be the correct one 
from the reference to Skinner’s “great misadventure.” Among other 
matters Pepys writes: ‘‘As to what your Lordship is pleased so gener- 
ously to revive the mention of to me touching Mr. Skinner, neither have 
I heard more than once from him since his great misadventure; and, to 
say truth, I am apt to believe the young gentleman is no less out of 
countenance with himself towards me than I am with myself towards 
your Lordship.” The letter of Skinner’s here referred to is most probably 
that of January 28. 

1679 (May 23). Skinner is appointed major fellow of Trinity College. 
The college register reads: ‘‘May 23d, 1679. Daniel Skinner juratus et 
admissus in socium majorem.”’ This note is quoted in Sumner (1, xx) 
and mentioned in Hamilton (p. 42), Masson (v1, 804), WN & Q (cxLv1 
[1924], 291), and Hanford (p. 264). 

1679 (June 4). Skinner receives a pass to go abroad. Through the 
courtesy of Professor Maurice Kelley I am able to print the complete 
text of the entry from S P 44/51, p. 252: 


Mr Secretary’s passe. for Mt Daniel Skinner a protestant, freely to em- 
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barque, w:** his wearing clothes and other necessaries, and so to passe beyond 
y* seas, he departind within 14 dayes &*. Dated y* 4:** of June 1679. 


See also Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1679-1680, p. 345. 
1680 (July ?). Skinner leaves for Barbadoes. Since Pepys’s letter of 
introduction to William Howe is dated July 8, 1680, and is written to be 
carried by Skinner, he must have departed at about this time. 
1680 (July 8). Pepys writes a letter of introduction for Skinner to Wil- 
liam Howe, servant of Lord Sandwich, at Barbadoes. This letter is 
mentioned by Hanford (p. 264) and printed by Howarth (pp. 96-97) 
from the original in the Bodleian (MS. Rawl. A. 194). Skinner, he says, 
is coming to attend to some business of his father’s. There must also 
have been other letters concerning this venture, including certainly 
one from the elder Skinner to Edwin Steed, Agent of the Royal African 
Company at Barbadoes. 
1680 (?). Mr. Steed refuses to engage Skinner. In a letter to Pepys 
(June 15, 1681) Howe says that Steed, to whom the elder Skinner recom- 
mended him, was “very unwilling to Concerne himselfe in it, or to 
Countenance Young Mr. Skinner in any of his ffathers propositions.” 
1680 (?). Howe apprentices Skinner to a lawyer in Bridgetown. In his 
letter to Pepys (June 15, 1681) he says, “I placed him with a ffriend of 
mine an Eminent practitioner of the Law Liveing in the Bridge Towne 
upon Likeing.” 
1680 (?). A week later Skinner leaves for Mevis. In the letter just quoted 
Howe continues: “Upon my Comeing to town a week after; (whether 
upon his Own Advice or Mr. Stedes) I found hee was gone to Mevis 
in a Man of Warr that was bound from hence thither.” 
1681 (?). Howe has word of Skinner in Mevis. From the same letter we 
learn, “I here hee is very well at Mevis.” 
1681 (June 15). Howe writes Pepys about Skinner. This letter (Bodl. 
MS. Rawl. A. 183), already several times quoted from, is interesting 
because of Howe’s characterization of Skinner. After summing up his 
attempts to settle Skinner, he concludes: “I found him something soft 
in his Disposition.” The letter is printed in Howarth (p. 114)." 
J. Mitton FRENCH 
Rutgers University 


1 Only when this article had reached galley proof did Professor Maurice Kelley and I 
discover that we had been independently gathering the same materials. He has kindly 
consented to add below some later references to Skinner, and to allow me to insert two or 
three additional items from his collection —J.M.F. 
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ADDENDUM: THE LATER CAREER OF DANIEL SKINNER 


HE surrender of the two Milton manuscripts, the return to Cam- 

bridge and a major fellowship, and Mr. Secretary’s permit for him 
to pass beyond the seas would seem to terminate our interest in the per- 
son of Daniel Skinner; yet with some profit perhaps, the Miltonist may 
follow the career of this young man for at least three more years. 

To what far country Daniel Skinner journeyed in 1679 I am not com- 
pletely certain;! but by 1682 he was again in Paris, again suing for pre- 
ferment, and claiming, among other attainments, a mastery of French; 
for among the papers of Sir Richard Graham, Viscount Preston, and 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of France, are two letters from 
Skinner.” In the first, dated February 4, 1682 (n.s.), and written in 
French, Skinner addresses Lord Preston thus: 


The recollection which I have of beginning my studies with your Excellency at 
the famous school of Westminster makes me take the liberty of sending you my 
compliments on the preference which the King of Great Britain has shown to 
your person in making you his ambassador to the Court of France. 


After further compliments Skinner offers his services to Lord Preston, 
stating that a long residence in France has given him a perfect knowledge 
of the language and of the practices of the French court. The success of 
this suit I do not know;* but whatever its outcome, Skinner’s second 
letter, dated November 19 of the same year, shows that he had met with 
some kind of disappointment:* 


This is the second time that I address your Excellency in French. The first was 
to offer my services. This is to thank you for all the kindnesses you have been 
pleased to shew me, alto’ my hopes have failed. 


1 Howarth, Letters and the Second Diary of Samuel Pepys (London, 1933), pp. 97, 114, 
and Bryant, Samuel Pepys: The Years of Peril (Cambridge, 1935), p. 332, take the Pepys- 
Howe correspondence of July 8, 1680, and June 15, 1681, to indicate that Daniel voyaged 
to the Barbadoes; but on what specific evidence I do not know. The restlessness of “Mr. 
Skinner,” alluded to in the second letter, certainly suggests Daniel. 

? Discovered by A. J. Horwood while he was examining the papers of Sir Frederick Gra- 
ham of Netherby Hall for the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. Horwood’s 
synopses of these letters, upon which I am dependent, were published in the appendix to 
the seventh report of that Commission (London, 1879), p. 380. 

3 Horwood, A Common-Place Book of John Milton, The Camden Society, n.s. Xvi 
(Westminster, 1876), p. xx, suggests that Lord Preston employed Skinner as a spy because 
(1) Skinner’s second letter contains the impression of a sea] that appears likewise on several 
letters to Lord Preston from a spy in his service; and (2) because elsewhere in Lord Pres- 
ton’s papers is a short, unsigned letter of advice to Lord Preston in what Horwood takes 
to be Skinner’s handwriting. 

4 This second letter, according to Horwood, is not in Skinner’s hand. I cannot account for 
the strange forms in presumably a translation or paraphrase. 
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Continuing, Skinner writes that he will not reproach Lord Preston for 
so little recollecting his promise, but only fears that some person has 
prejudiced the envoy against him. He recalls that Lord Preston had 
voluntarily promised his friendship, and concludes by asking for an 
audience. As to whether or not this request was granted, Lord Preston’s 
papers are silent; and so not without some uncertainty we take our leave 
of Daniel Skinner. 

The investigations of Dr. French and myself leave several problems 
still unsolved ;> yet perhaps some compensation may be found in the fact 
that Dr. French has contributed a fuller picture than any hitherto pre- 
sented of the energy with which His Majesty’s Government went about 
to suppress the printing of Milton’s unpublished manuscripts, and in 
the fact that certain of the documents discussed by Dr. French and me 
offer a possible explanation of how the manuscript of Milton’s minor 
poems found its way into the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In his preface to the facsimile of the Trinity College manuscript, 
William Aldis Wright® repeated Newton’s report on the document—that 
Charles Mason, Woodwardian Professor of Geology, found it among 
some old papers that he believed to be a part of the Newton Puckering 
library presented to Trinity in 1691. Although noting that the manu- 
script was mentioned neither in the full catalogue of the Newton Pucker- 
ing library compiled the year of its presentation, nor in Bernard’s list of 
the Puckering manuscripts published six years later, Wright was neverthe- 
less disposed to accept Newton’s account as final; and in so doing, he 
may have been correct. The failure, however, of the two catalogues to 
mention the manuscript may be more significant than Wright realized ;’ 
and this possibility would seem to warrant another, and not unplausible, 
explanation for the presence of the document at Trinity College. 

That Daniel Skinner possessed more of Milton’s papers than the two 


5 The extent, for instance, of Skinner’s intimacy with Milton; Milton’s use of him as an 
amanuensis; the actual whereabouts of the manuscripts of the De doctrina and the Letters 
of State between November, 1676, and February, 1677; and the manner in which a pros- 
pectus of, presumably, Elzevir’s contemplated edition of the Letters came into the Public 
Record Office. For conflicting reports on these matters, see Masson, Life, v1, 720, 791, 
and Pattison, Milton (London, 1929), p. 154, compared with Hanford, SP., xvm (1920), 
319n, and The Works of John Milton (Columbia University Press), xvi, 426; Skinner’s 
letter to Pepys of Nov. 9/19, 1676, and Elzevir’s letter to Williamson of Nov. 20, 1676, 
compared with Elzevir’s letter to Daniel Skinner, Sr., of Feb. 9/19, 1677; and Hamilton, 
Original Papers (Westminster, 1859), p. 32, compared with Smith, The Life, Journals, and 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys (London, 1841), 1, 175n. 

® Facsimile of the Manuscript of Milton’s Minor Poems (Cambridge, 1899), p. [1]. 

™ Gordon Goodwin, DNB., x1, 369, is not convinced that the Newton Puckering dona- 
tion included the Trinity College manuscript. 
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manuscripts which he surrendered to Williamson seems evident both 
from the undated letter at Longleat and from Skinner’s missive to 
Pepys of November 9/19, 1676:* 

a little wile after his Honour sends for me to know what papers I had of Milton’s 
by me, that I should obleige him if I would permitt ’um to his perusall, which 
very greedily I did, thinking it might prove advantagious to me... . during 
this, the opportunity of going to Nimmeguen happen’d, and the day before I 
went out of England I went to his Honour for some recommendations; He re- 
turn’d me my papers with many thanks. 


As to the nature of one of these Milton papers, the two letters of Skinner 
to Lord Preston furnish some suggestion. Horwood? discovered the Com- 
monplace Book among the papers of Lord Preston; and, since no evidence 
exists to indicate Milton’s friendship with the noble Lord, Miltonists 
generally accept Horwood’s belief that Skinner gave this notebook 
to his former schoolmate as a present or a bribe. Thus, Skinner’s posses- 
sion of several Milton manuscripts, his readiness to part with them, and 
his connection with Trinity College, Cambridge, all unite to suggest the 
following hypothesis. 

After surrendering the De doctrina and the Letters of State, Skinner 
made his peace with the authorities and returned to Cambridge. In 1677 
he received his M.A. degree, and on May 23, 1679, he was sworn and 
admitted as a major fellow of Trinity.’® Is it not possible, then, that 
Newton’s story is incorrect, that Skinner took the manuscript to Trinity 
College, and that he there either gave it to the library or carelessly left 
it behind when he departed from the university? If such was the case, 
then Trinity College, Cambridge, owes the possession of one of its most 
celebrated treasures not to the respectable and generous Sir Henry 
Newton Puckering, but rather to one of its sometime fellows—‘a 
scholar and a Bold Young Man”—Mr. Daniel Skinner. 

MADURICE KELLEY 

Princeton University 


8 I quote Howarth’s text (op. cit., p. 59). The manuscripts of the De doctrina and of the 
Letters of State, it should be remembered, were at this time in Holland. 

® Op. cit., p. xix. 

10 G. F. Russell Barker and A. H. Stenning, The Record of Old Westminsters (London, 
1928), 1, 851. 





Vv 
DRYDEN’S EPIC MANNER AND VIRGIL 


“ & HEROIC POEM, truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest work 

which the soul of man is capable to perform.’’! While the solemnity 
of this pronouncement is certainly more characteristic of Rapin than of 
Dryden, the reverence for epic poetry is quite typical of the author of An 
Essay of Heroic Plays. As every reader of Dryden knows, the influence of 
Renaissance epic theory is all but omnipresent in his critical essays and 
prefaces. It is equally well known that the epic manner which Dryden 
often adopted in his verse owes much in a general way to the idea of the 
heroic poem. But fewer readers, I believe, realize the extent to which 
Dryden’s epic style is directly indebted to his “master,”’ Virgil. 

When Dryden tried most consciously to follow the theories of heroic 
poetry, almost invariably he heightened his style by means of echoes 
and imitations of the “best poet.” In such passages we find the heroic 
convention revived and reénforced by an uncommon familiarity with 
Virgil and the Virgilian style. But the connection between Virgil and the 
Renaissance idea of the epic was not made by Dryden; in fact, from early 
in the sixteenth century Virgil played only too prominent a part in the 
voluminous speculations on the “truly heroic poem.’ Naturally we must 
not hope to draw too fine a line between the influence of Virgil and that 
of Homer in shaping these tenuous theories, since with very few excep- 
tions the critics cite precedents in both poets. Besides, there are some 
writers, such as Hobbes and Madame Dacier, who give Homer, and not 
Virgil, the first place in their observations. But in spite of references to 
Homer and Aristotle the theorists commonly betray an over-fondness for 
Virgil and “the pure idea of a Virgilian poem.’* The Maronolatry‘ of 
sixteenth-century Italian critics such as Vida and Scaliger needs no em- 
phasizing, while among French critics of both the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the bias in favor of the Virgilian epic is more than evi- 
dent.' Le Bossu, the most famous of the French writers on the epic, does 
not praise Virgil at the expense of Homer; but the theories he sets forth 
find much more support in the 4neid than in the Jliad or the Odyssey. 
In general, the Renaissance critics and poets alike were in their approach 


1 Dedication of the Aeneis, Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 154. 

* See J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1908); 
B. J. Pendlebury, Dryden’s Heroic Plays, a Study of the Origins (London, 1923); George 
Saintsbury, A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 11, From the Renaissance 
to the Decline of Eighteenth Century Orthodoxy (Edinburgh and London, 1902); F. Vial, L. 
Denise, Idées et Doctrines Littéraires du XVII* Siécle (Paris, 1928). 

5 Ker, op. cit., 1, xvii. 4 Spingarn, op. cit., p. 108; Saintsbury, op. cit., p. 78. 

5 Saintsbury, op. cit., pp. 131, 311-314. 
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to the epic much nearer to Virgil than Homer. They were able with some 
reason to cite Virgil’s example in justifying some of their most important 
doctrines, such as the insistence on a conscious moral or patriotic pur- 
pose in the epic, the demand that the hero be an exemplar of virtue, and 
the emphasis on the allegorical interpretation of the action. 

If we wish to see quite clearly the influence of the Virgilian tradition 
in such theorizing, we need only turn to Dryden himself. As will be re- 
membered, Dryden long cherished the notion of writing a poem accord- 
ing to the heroic formula. In his remarks on this project he showed that 
he was as loyal to Virgil as many of the Continental theorists: 


. .. I could not have wished a nobler occasion to do honour . . . to my king, my 
country, and my friends; most of our ancient nobility being concerned in the 
action.®... 

after Virgil and Spenser, I would have taken occasion to represent my living 
friends and patrons of the noblest families, and also shadowed the events of fu- 
ture ages, in the succession of our imperial line . . .” 


The project shows clearly the influence of Virgil in the consciousness of 
purpose with which the poem is planned and more particularly in the 
patriotic nature of that purpose. For a seventeenth-century poet, as for 
Virgil, the heroic fable was not an end in itself, but a vehicle employed 
for a given object. Dryden further showed his kinship with Virgil in pre- 
ferring the Augustan age to the era of the Homeric bards: “The times of 
Virgil please me better, because he had an Augustus for his patron; and, 
to draw the allegory nearer you [the Earl of Mulgrave], I am sure I shall 
not want a Maecenas with him.’’® Despite the obvious effort to turn a 
compliment, Dryden was expressing an instinctive choice: he was well 
adapted to an age of patronage, and like Virgil was not averse to sug- 
gestions from above. 

Dryden never wrote his Virgilian epic, but he was much influenced by 
the ideal and found other channels which offered him at least a partial 
fulfillment of it. At the beginning of his career, he found such an outlet in 
the rhymed heroic plays with which he achieved such great success be- 
tween 1664 and 1676. Like all of Dryden’s works in which he adopted 
the epic tone, these plays were indebted in a general way to the Renais- 
sance heroic tradition. But they owed their epic quality more directly to a 
dramatic theory which had been gradually formed through the combined 
efforts of critics and playwrights. The importance of this application of 
epic theory to the drama has only recently been recognized by Mr. B. J. 
Pendlebury: 

® The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott, revised and corrected by George 


Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-93), v, 196.—Hereafter cited as SS. 
7 Ker. op. cit., m1, 38. 8 SS., v, 196. 
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Since then the most striking characteristics of the heroic play, the epic con- 
struction, the unity of tone, and the predominance of the hero, cannot be re- 
garded as being inherited from Beaumont and Fletcher, it is obvious that their 
origin must be sought in that critical theory of heroic poetry which, though it 
had long been connected with dramatic theory in Italy and France, and had 
been adopted to some extent by Davenant, Dryden may be said to have been 
the first Englishman to apply consciously and thoroughly in the actual composi- 
tion of plays.® 


It was Davenant who introduced Dryden to the epic theories of Tasso; 
it was Davenant, too, who suggested to Dryden the notion of a genre 
which should combine both epic and drama. In the Preface to Gondibert'® 
Davenant had declared that he had constructed his poem on the outlines 
of a play; while Hobbes, in his Answer, went so far as to declare that “the 
heroique poem narrative is called an epique poem. The heroic poem 
dramatique is tragedy.’ That Dryden’s conception of the heroic play 
was derived largely from Davenant and Hobbes is only too evident from 
the Essay of Heroic Plays. “For heroic Plays,” he wrote, “ ... the first 
light we had of them, on the English theatre, was from the late Sir 
William D’Avenant.”” Observing further that “what was wanting to the 
perfection” of Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes “‘ . . . was design, and variety 
of characters,”’ he went on after Hobbes to add that “ . . . an heroic play 
ought to be an imitation, in little, of an heroic poem.’ Proceeding on 
this principle, he criticized Davenant for failing to attain the grandeur 
of style and spaciousness of design proper to the epic: “‘ . . . in the scant- 
ing of his images and design, he complied not enough with the greatness 
and majesty of an heroic poem.” 

Such criticisms may imply a theory of drama and dramatic style which 
strikes us as absurd; but even a bad theory may be very influential, as 
the heroic plays go to prove. Seeking to give to these dramas “the maj- 
esty of an heroic poem,” Dryden borrowed heavily from the one epic 
style with which he was very familiar. The more epic the scene, the more 
certain he was to adopt a phrase from the Zneid or to imitate some Vir- 
gilian expression. As he gradually became convinced that his purpose in 
these plays was to dramatize heroic poetry, he made an increasing effort 
to give his style the epic tone. Accordingly we meet with many more rem- 
iniscences of Virgil in the two later heroic plays, The Conquest of Granada 


® Op. cit., p. 8. 

10 Sir William D’Avenant, Gondibert, an Heroick Poem (London, 1651), ‘“The author’s 
Preface To his much honour’d friend, Mr. HOBS (sic),” pp. 1-70; “The Answer of M* 
Hobbes to S* Will. D’Avenant’s Preface Before Gondibert,” pp. 71-88. 

1 Tbid., pp. 72-73. 12 Ker, op. cit., 1, 149. 

18 Tbid., 1, 150. 4 Thid., 1, 151. 
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and Aureng-Zebe than in the two earlier ones, The Indian Emperor and 
Tyrannic Love. Also, we find that Dryden used his Virgilian echoes for a 
more definite end in the later than in the earlier plays. In other words, he 
became more conscious of his epic manner when he undertook The Con- 
quest of Granada, the very play with which he published his theory of 
epic-drama, An Essay of Heroic Plays. 

Most of the Virgilian echoes in The Indian Emperor are of the decora- 
tive type so common throughout Dryden’s poetry. Two fairly character- 
istic examples are the reference to the race of Nisus and Euryalus,” and 
the echo of Virgil’s sequiturque sequentem. The first occurs in a passage 
of courtly love; the second, in a song. Two others, “drowned in his 
sleep’? and “when all are buried in their sleep,”"* are simply remi- 
niscences of a Virgilian metaphor which was a favorite of Dryden’s. But 
in three other passages the imitations play a réle which is more than pure- 
ly decorative: 


Behind the covert, where this temple stands 
Thick as the shades, there issue swarming bands 
Of ambushed men . . . Sheer. YF 


As when, upon the sands, the traveller 
Sees the high sea come rolling from afar,? 


As callow birds—. 

Whose mother’s killed in seeking of the prey, 
Cry in their nest, and think her long away; 
And at each leaf that stirs, each blast of wind, 
Gape for the food, which they must never find: 
So cry the people in their misery. 


While none of these examples have exact parallels in Virgil, all three sug- 
gest his manner; and the third, amusingly enough, Dryden has marked 
by a hemistich, which at this period he considered eminently Virgilian. 
All three occur in situations of martial excitement; the approach of 
Cortez’s troops, the pursuit of the defeated Montezuma, and the panic 
in the besieged city. In each case the simile is “turned on” to give the 
passage something like epic grandeur. Considering the Virgilian and 
Homeric tradition, this is good epic practice. For example, in the ac- 
counts of the fourth, fifth, and twelfth books of the Iliad, similes appear 
in much greater numbers than elsewhere. Virgil also makes freer use of 
figures (often imitated from Homer) in the martial scenes of the ninth 
and eleventh books of the Zineid. 


6 SS., 11, 332; of. Ain., v, 294-361. 8 SS., 11, 380; of. Ain., xt, 695. 
17 SS., 11, 359; of. Ain., 11, 265. 18 SS., 11, 382. 
9 Tbid., 1, 334. % Tbid., 11, 403. % [bid., tv, 376. 
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Dryden, being a dramatist, suffered from a limitation which affected 
neither of the ancient poets: he could not give such descriptions in his 
own person. The second of the three examples, an elaborate sea simile, is 
spoken by Montezuma, who is fleeing from the enemy and who has 
heretofore shown no knowledge of marine matters. As Dryden later 
noted, “the image had not been amiss from another man, at another 
time.” But the unconscious reason which led Dryden to employ it—the 
desire to elevate his style in a passage of great excitement—was not al- 
together wrong. In fact, the use of a device so inappropriate dramatically 
shows how much Dryden’s style was affected by his regard for epic 
qualities. The other two similes are more plausibly introduced. The first 
is put in the lips of a mere messenger, in a speech which describes action 
off scene. The third is similarly used, in lines which depict the sufferings 
in the city. In all three passages we have indications of a stylistic device 
which was to be more purposefully employed in The Conquest of Granada 
and in Aureng-Zebe. 

In the second of Dryden’s heroic plays, Tyrannic Love, there is no 
marked increase in the number of Virgilian echoes; but, interestingly 
enough, most of those which are found occur in passages of definitely epic 
character. A legitimate and necessary part of the epic, it will be remem- 
bered, was the “machine”—almost any supernatural device used to 
adorn the tale or to account for what would be incredible if attributed to 
chance or to a merely human agent.” In dramatizing the martyrdom of 
St. Catherine of Alexandria Dryden found ample justification for ventur- 
ing into “those enthusiastic parts of poetry.” As before, Virgil comes to 
his aid; and of the three reminiscences occurring in the “machines” of the 
play, two contain literal translations from the Zneid. The first is found 
in lines describing the prophetic hocus-pocus of the state magician: 


When first a hollow wind began to blow, 

The sky grew black, and bellied down more low; 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offered us by fits, and snatched the day.” 


The lines recall a famous description from the Zineid, as is suggested by 
the tell-tale Latinisms™ “offered us by fits” and “‘snatched the day.” The 
second of these echoes occurs also in a scene of supernatural character, in 
lines picturing the life of evil spirits: ““‘We wander in the fields of air be- 
low,’ which is partly a literal translation of “vagantur/aéris in 
campis.””* 


™ See Ker, 1, 152-153, 189-190. 3 SS., m1, 388. 
™ Cf. Aim., 1, 85-90, especially 88; eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque. Scott, loc. cit., 
notes the Latinism. % SS., m1, 426. * £n., v1, 886-887. 
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The last of this triad is a long and rather beautiful reworking of Virgil’s 
descriptions of Venus, particularly that of the first book of the Zneid.?’ 
In this passage describing the translation of St. Catherine, we have again 
a narration of wondrous off-stage action. 

Another narrative from the same play announces the death of a hero, 
Charinus, the Emperor’s son. In lines (as Dr. Johnson would say) ‘‘of 
glorious depravity” Charinus’ fall is described. He stood, 


... like Capaneus defying Jove; 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down.”* 


Bombastic as the narrative is, the passage in which it occurs is of Vir- 
gilian inspiration; for surely Dryden had in mind the noble scene from 
the 4ineid when Pallas’ body is brought back to Evander.”® In the play, 
as the procession draws near, Maximin hears “‘the hoarse murmurs of a 
trumpet’s sound.’’*° The phrase is one of several in which Dryden tried 
to convey the effect of Virgil’s clangor tubarum. These allusions and imi- 
tations from Tyrannic Love, like those from The Indian Emperor, again 
suggest that in scenes of epic character, whether of martial or super- 
natural tone, Dryden tried to heighten his style in an appropriate man- 
ner. And when he did so, echoes from Virgil came. 

This suggestion will be greatly reénforced by a study of the next heroic 
play, The Conquest of Granada. In the opening scene of the play the audi- 
ence learns of Almanzor’s feats in a great bullfight which has just taken 
place. This scene, as even a brief glance will show, is nothing more than a 
long narrative mechanically split up into speeches. Using his vigorous 
declamatory vein, Dryden obviously has tried to imitate the Games of 
the 4ineid, an episode which he especially admired. Within no more than 
one hundred lines, he introduced seven or eight reminiscences of Virgil and 
five ‘‘Virgilian’”’ hemistichs. Moreover, the whole movement of the verse 
is improved over that of the preceding plays. It is more sonorous and 
more stately; the rhythmical groups are more varied, a single group ex- 
tending over five or six lines, as in Virgil. Near the beginning of the 
passage the epic style is suggested by a somewhat awkward Latinism, 
“the darted cane.’ The bulls are described in language which recalls the 
Georgics: “ .. . with high nostril snuffing up the wind,” echoing 


ee Se ay ae bucula caelum 
suspiciens patulis captavit naribus auras.* 


27 SS., mt, 457; cf. Ain., 1, 402-417. 
28 SS., m1, 394; cf. Aegaeon qualis... 

.. . Lovis cum fulmina contra 4in., x, 565-567. 
29 En., x1, 139-181. 30 SS., m1, 392. 31 The First Part, SS., rv, 35. 
8 Thid., tv, 36. 33 Georg., 1, 375-376. 
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A longer description shows the blending in memory of various Virgilian 
elements: 

One bull, with curled black head, beyond the rest, 

And dew-laps hanging from his brawny chest, 

With nodding front a while did daring stand, 

And with his jetty hoof spurned back the sand; 

Then, leaping forth, he bellowed out aloud: 

The amazed assistants back each other crowd, 

While monarch-like he ranged the listed field; 

Some tossed, some gored, some trampling down he killed.™ 


In addition to specific imitations,*® we should note the Latin use of the 
participle (“‘listed’’) and the epanaphora which Virgil used so frequently. 
The lines in which Dryden sketches Almanzor’s steed® also owe much to 
Virgil, as is evident to any reader of the Georgics. 

But we find Virgilian influence of a more profound character in the 
speech which closes this narrative: 


Not heads of poppies (when they reap the grain) 
Fall with more ease before the labouring swain, 
Then fell this head: 

It fell so quick, it did even death prevent, 

And made imperfect bellowings as it went. 

Then all the trumpets victory did sound, 

And yet their clangours in our shouts were drown’d.*? 


With this compare: 


purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur.** 


In this passage Dryden is not merely blending two parts of a Virgilian 
simile into one, or recalling, with no little success, the sonorous trumpets 
of the Aineid ; he is writing in a style which in great part owes its variety 
of movement and mastery of sound to a thorough appreciation of Virgil’s 
artistry. Hence the easy sweep of the lines with their characteristically 
Virgilian parentheses; hence the effective use of the caesura after “head” 
(whatever is the true explanation of the hemistichs); hence too the sug- 
gestive use of rime and assonance in “sound ... shouts... drown’d.” 
The whole narrative with which the play opens shows that the full-blown 
epical manner and the imitation of Virgil were surely connected in Dry- 
den’s practice. But since he now realized the absurdity of characters who 


4 The First Part, SS., tv, 37. 35 Cf. Georg., 11, 51-55; 233-234. 
% The First Part, SS., tv, 38; cf. Georg., 11, 75-76, 193-195. 
57 The First Part, SS., tv, 38-39. 38 £in., 1X, 435-437. 
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fought with mouthfuls of classical similes, he tended to restrict this man- 
ner to appropriate scenes. 

To suppose that Dryden ceased to imitate Virgil in other scenes of the 
plays is of course unwarranted. On the contrary, there are scattered 
about in The Conquest of Granada some remarkably close imitations, such 
as the dream simile,** the picture of Venus,* and the curse of Turnus.“ 
Certainly Virgil was much in Dryden’s mind while he was writing the 
heroic plays, as is suggested by his later defense of a passage from The 
Conquest of Granada: 

Spite of myself I’ll stay, fight, love, despair; 
And I can do all this, because I dare.* 


“This passage,’ Professor Noyes notes,® “is parodied in The Rehearsal. 
Dryden, in the second and third quartos, defends it by citing in the mar- 
gin Virgil’s phrase ‘possunt quia posse videntur’ (Aneid, v. 231).” 

Aureng-Zebe, the last of the purely heroic plays, is no less remarkable 
for the number and significance of its recollections of Virgil. The exposi- 
tion, like that of The Conquest of Granada, is an epic narrative in dialogue, 
a description of the war which has broken out among the sons of the Em- 
peror. The opening lines, august and portentous in tone, rise to a climax 
in a simiJe drawn from Virgil: 







































As at a signal, straight the sons prepare 

For open force, and rush to sudden war: 
Meeting, like winds broke loose upon the main, 
To prove, by arms, whose fate it was to reign.” 


Within a few lines another simile of much the same type is used to de- 
scribe the machinations of the ministers, “Whispering, like winds, ere 
hurricanes arise.’ Abbas, one of the lords, comes in to tell of the ap- 
proach of even greater forces: “The vale aniron harvest seems to yield,” 
a line containing a literal translation of the ferrea telorum seges* of Virgil. 
So once more by means of a narrative in heroic style Dryden sets the tone 
of the play. A glance over the other echoes from A ureng-Zebe will reveal 
a number which are especially faithful, such as “argued me of fear,’ 
“birds obscene,” and “conscious virtue.’ The general character of the 


39 The First Part, SS., tv, 61; cf. Zn., x11, 908-913. 
4° The Second Part, SS., tv, 151-152; cf. 4in., 1, 402-417; u, 589-592. 
“\ The Second Part, SS., tv, 160; of. Zin., x11, 941. 
“2 The Second Part, SS., tv, 154. 
“ G. R. Noyes, Selected Dramas of John Dryden (Chicago and New York, 1910), note to 
p. 92, 1. 105, at p. 440. “ Zn., X, 356-358; of. Georg., 1, 318-320. 
4 SS., v, 204.  Tbid., v, 205. 47 Tbid., v, 207. 48 2n., m1, 45-46. 
49 SS., v, 210. 5° Tbid., v, 215. 51 Tbid., v, 232. 
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night-battle in the city is reminiscent of the fall of Troy, while the last 
important echo comes again in a narrative speech. Abbas once more en- 
ters to report a battle off-stage. His description of the union of the rival 
forces culminates in lines recalling the famous Laocoén passage: 


In either’s flag the golden serpents bear 
Erected crests alike, like volumes rear, 
And mingle friendly hissings in the air.” 


It is now fairly clear that Dryden’s heroic style was directly indebted 
to Virgil; as we have seen, in narrative passages describing a martial ex- 
ploit or an act of divine intervention, Dryden often used Virgilian allu- 
sions to suggest the epic tone. Moreover, with the increase in the epic 
scope of the plays, Dryden tended to restrict this Virgilian style to the 
exposition, probably feeling that in an opening scene he might adopt a 
more expansive and leisurely manner than in the heat of the action. In 
such dramatic narratives when the individuality of the characters was 
not important, he felt free to indulge in elaborate similes and detailed 
descriptions closely patterned after Virgil. We have two good instances 
of this epic style in the opening scenes of The Conquest of Granada and 
Aureng-Zebe: the first, a spirited description of a bull-fight; the second, 
a lively picture of the forces led by the king’s rebellious sons. 

But in their larger features the heroic plays owe relatively little to Vir- 
gil. Their epic scope, their unity of tone, and the superhuman stature of 
their protagonists were due in large part to Renaissance epic theory, to 
Virgil only indirectly, although it is safe to say that Virgil’s influence re- 
enforced the application of the theory at many points now unobservable 
to us. Occasionally, as in the emphasis on “piety” in the character of 
Aureng-Zebe, we feel that Dryden was emulating Virgil quite directly. 
But this play, like the others, was only one of the substitutes for the epic 
which Dryden always planned, and never wrote. “Some little hope, I 
have yet remaining,’”’ he wrote in the Dedication to Aureng-Zebe, “and 
those too, considering my abilities, may be vain, that I may make the 
world some part of amends, for many ill plays, by an heroic poem.”’* 

Although Dryden never tried again to transfer epic to the stage, he 
could not simply give up a dramatic style which he had used for more 
than a decade. In fact many of Dryden’s later plays continued to exhibit 
definitely heroic qualities. The best plays he ever wrote, All for Love 
(1677), and Don Sebastian (1689), were essentially dramas of “love and 
honor”; while plays or operas of less literary value, such as King 
Arthur and Cleomenes (1692), contained characters and passages in the 


52 Tbid., v, 292. 53 Thid., v, 196. 
“ This opera was nearly finished before the death of Charles IT (1685). 
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old heroic vein. For us the point is not so much that the later plays ex- 
hibit features characteristic of heroic plays in general; but that still, at 
times, Dryden used Virgilian allusions to suggest the epic tone. For ex- 
ample, in All for Love, the defeat of the Egyptian navy is announced in 
words which recall the Zneid: 


O horror, horror! 

Egypt has been; our latest hour is come: 
The queen of nations, from her ancient seat, 
Is sunk for ever in the dark abyss.® 


The parallel passage is justly famous: 


venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniae. fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum.® 


Again, in The Spanish Friar (1680? 1681?) ,5” in two speeches describing 
martial uprisings, Dryden used similes based on Virgil’s account of the 
war of the bees.** About four years later, in the opera Albion and Alba- 
nius (1685), Dryden took Virgil as his guide in describing the intervention 
of the gods®® and in picturing the world below.® The opera had one scene 
of martial character dealing with the disturbances previous to the exile 
of the Duke of York (“‘Albanius” in the opera, later James II). Interest- 
ingly enough, Dryden here made a direct allusion to the passage of the 
neid in which Allecto is summoned to arouse Queen Amata’s wrath: 


Alecto, thou to fair Augusta go, 
And all thy snakes into her bosom throw." 


In the next play, Don Sebastian (1689?), Dryden used a bee simile of 
the same type as those in The Spanish Friar. Again the passage is a de- 
scription of an uprising: 

All crowd in heaps, as, at a night alarm, 


The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 
To emboss their hives in clusters; . . .% 


Dryden perhaps owed a deeper debt to Virgil in Don Sebastian than in 
any of the later plays; for he apparently had AZneas in mind when he 
drew the character of the hero: “In the drawing of his character,” he 
wrote, “I forgot not piety, which anyone may observe to be one principal 


55 SS., v, 420.  £n., 11, 324-326. 

57 In Troilus and Cressida (1678), I find no sure Virgilian allusions. 
58 SS., v1, 417, 503. 59 Tbid., vit, 255-256, 279-281. 

60 “The Scene is a Poetical Hell.” Jbid., vir, 257. 

% Tbid., vit, 259; of. Ain., vit, 336-350. ® SS., vir, 404-405. 
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ingredient of it, even so far as to be a habit in him; . . . ”* And, in fact, 
Sebastian is depicted as a second Acneas: 


is: ve age APG) Alt see rly . he was a man, 
Above man’s height, even towering to divinity: 
Brave, pious, generous, great, and liberal; 

Just as the scales of heaven, that weigh the seasons. 
He loved his people; him they idolized.“ 


In the next year after Don Sebastian was played, King Arthur was pro- 
duced. Whether Dryden felt any irony in using for an opera-masque the 
grand conception which he was to have carried out in a perfect epic, we 
cannot know. He certainly tried to inject an heroic quality into the 
opera, writing a libretto of some dignity and beauty. Echoes from Virgil 
appear in two of the more exalted passages, the first of which is a descrip- 
tion of supernatural manifestations: 


But straight a rumbling sound, like bellowing winds, 
Rose and grew loud; confused with howls of wolves, 
And grunts of bears, and dreadful hiss of snakes; 
Shrieks more than human; globes of hail poured down 
An armed winter, and inverted day.® 


Evidently Dryden had in mind the passage of the 4neid in which the 
Sybil’s approach is announced by similar wonders: 


sub pedibus mugire solum et iuga coepta moveri 
silvarum, visaeque canes ululare per umbram 
adventantedea . .... . . ss 4 66 


The second passage indebted to Virgil is a speech in which Arthur offers 
to end the war by single combat: 


As once Aeneas, my famed ancestor, 

Betwixt the Trojan and Rutilian bands, 
Fought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed, 
ee ae ee ee ee 


But in spite of epic touches, the opera remains a fairy story, a sorry sub- 
stitute for a “true heroic poem.” 

In his last tragedy, Cleomenes (1692), Dryden seems to have reverted 
to his more purely heroic manner, particularly in the characterization of 


°3 Preface to Don Sebastian, Ibid., vm, 311. 
* Tbid., vit, 327. $5 Tbid., vit, 165. 
%® n., v1, 256-258. Compare also the storm from the fourth book of the Zneid especially, 
Interea magno misceri murmur caelum 
incipit, insequitur commixta grandine nimbus.. . 
4in., tv, 160-161. 


® SS., va, 190. 
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the hero, who is as bold, proud, and stoical as Almanzor. The play opens 
with a ranting declamation in which Cleomenes describes his downfall: 


Unbounded empire hung upon my sword: 
Greece, like a lovely heifer, stood in view, 
To see the rival bulls each other gore, 

But wished the conquest mine. 

I fled; and yet I languish not in exile; 

But here in Egypt whet my blunted horns, 
And meditate new fights, and chew my loss.*$ 


This tasteless simile, which recalls the opening scene of The Conquest of 
Granada, is based on a famous passage from the Georgics: 


pascitur in magna Sila formosa iuvenca: 
illi alternantes multa vi proelia miscent 
vulneribus crebris, lavit ater corpora sanguis, 
versaque in obnixos urgentur cornua vasto 
cum gemitu, reboant silvaeque et longus Olympus. 
nec mos bellantis una stabulare, sed alter 
victus abit longeque ignotis exsulat oris. 
et temptat sese atque irasci in cornua discit 
arborisobnixustrunco, . ....... 
Virgil also had used a simile of the same type in describing Turnus: 


. . . utque leo, specula cum vidit ab alta 
stare procul campis meditantem in proelia taurum, . . .”° 


Dryden’s “meditate new flights” suggests that he had a partial memory 
of these particular lines. 

Even from such a brief survey of Dryden’s later plays, it becomes evi- 
dent that on occasion he still used an epic manner which he sought to 
heighten by Virgilian allusions. Let us turn back to the early years of his 
career and observe the traces of this style in his non-dramatic poetry. At 
the very time when Dryden was writing the heroic plays, he made his one 
and only attempt to write a long narrative poem of a partially epic char- 
acter—the famous Annus Mirabilis (1667). Everyone will agree with 
Dryden that however heroic the material may have been, the poem it- 
self is “historical, not epic.”™ Still, the Annus Mirabilis possesses a clin- 
ical interest for anyone who wishes to see Dryden’s heroic style in the 
making. “Virgil,” he declared in the Preface, 


. .. has been my master in this poem. I have followed him everywhere, I know 
not with what success, but I am sure with diligence enough; my images are many 


8 Tbid., vimt, 275-276. © Georg., 111, 219-233. 
70 An., x, 454-455. " Ker, of. cit., 1, 11. 
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of them copied from him, and the rest are imitations of him. My expressions 
also are as near as the idioms of the two languages would admit of in transla- 
tion.” 


One of many typical instances will indicate the quality of images so dili- 
gently composed: 


Behind, the gen’ral mends his weary pace 

And sullenly to his revenge he sails; 

(p) So glides some trodden serpent on the grass, 
And long behind his wounded volume trails.” 


(p) So glides, &c. From Virgil: Quum medii nexus, extremaeque agmina caudae 
Solvuntur ; tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbes, &c. 


Here as elsewhere, the poem offers depressing evidence of the superficial 
and imitative qualities of Dryden’s epic style. For although he employed 
various epic devices which are also used by Virgil, such as elaborate 
similes, declamatory speeches,” and supernatural signs,” he used them 
so deliberately, attaching them so externally that the effort appears more 
heroic than the result. 

But it was in satire that Dryden made the most apt use of his epic 
manner. Here he developed a style which was a compound of the heroic 
and the satirical, much in the manner of Boileau for whose work he ex- 
pressed great admiration. In describing Boileau’s method in Le Lutrin, 
Dryden gave a fair account of his own satirical style: 


He writes it [Le Lutrin] in the French heroic verse, and calls it an heroic poem; 
his subject is trivial, but his verse is noble. I doubt not but he had Virgil in his 
eye, for we find many admirable imitations of him, and some parodies . . . And, 
as Virgil in his fourth Georgic, of the Bees, perpetually raises the lowness of 
his subject, by the loftiness of his words, and ennobles it by comparisons drawn 
from empires, and from monarchs. . . we see Boileau pursuing him in the same 
flights, and scarcely yielding to his master. This, I think, my Lord, to be the 
most beautiful and noble kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the heroic, finely 
mixed with the venom of the other; and raising the delight which otherwise 
would be flat and vulgar, by the sublimity of expression.”* 


In a similar manner, Dryden employed in his satires the vein of his better 
heroic plays, heightening his style by common epic devices and by imita- 


72 Tbid., 1, 17. 
73 LI. 489-492. All references to Dryden’s verse, except in the plays, are to The Poetical 
Works of John Dryden, ed. G. R. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1909). 


™ The addresses of the general, Il. 297-304, 397-404; and Charles II’s prayer, ll. 1045- 
1080. 


% “The cherub with the flaming sword”; 1. 1082; “the broad extinguisher” sent by God 
to quench the fire, I]. 1117-1124. 


% A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire, Ker, op. cit., 11, 107-108. 
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tions and parodies of Virgil. As a result, Dryden’s satires have a grandeur 
which Pope rarely ever attained; for Dryden came nearer to the epic 
tone. 

Absalom and Achitophel (1681), as many readers have observed, ex- 
hibits in general structure a number of features common to the epic style. 
The satire opens in a leisurely fashion with a narrative which explains the 
situation and prepares the way for the declamations of Achitophel. In the 
central part of the poem we have a kind of epic catalogue transformed 
into a series of magnificent satirical portraits. And the conclusion comes 
with a Jovian warning from the King, whose words are ratified by a sign 
from on high: 

He said. Th’Almighty, nodding, gave consent; 
And peals of thunder shook the firmament. 
Henceforth a series of new time began, 

The mighty years in long procession ran: 
Once more the godlike David was restor’d, 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord.”” 


While this description may have been suggested by either Houner or Vir- 
gil,”® the chances are in favor of a Virgilian origin, especially since Dry- 
den has made a direct allusion to a famous line in the Fourth Eclogue: 
magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo.”® There are further signs of 
Virgilian influence in less significant passages. For example, when Dry- 
den addressed the muse with the words, “Indulge one labor more, my 
weary muse,” he was following quite literally the first line of the Tenth 
Eclogue: Extermum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.®° In another 
passage, for the sake of rhythmical variation he introduced a pseudo- 
Virgilian hemistich, ‘And theirs the native right... ”’® 

But we find in one passage the best illustration of how Dryden used 
Virgilian allusions to give to his satire the tone of serious epic poetry. 
Turning in the second section of the poem from his catalogue of the 
King’s enemies, he gives a brief account of the loyal nobles, with Barzillai 
(the Duke of Ormond) heading the list. Dryden digresses slightly at this 
point to honor Ormond’s son, Thomas, who had recently died: 


His eldest hope, with every grace adorn’d, 

By me (so Heav’n will have it) always mourn’d, 
And always honor’d, snatch’d in manhood’s prime 
B’unequal fates, and Providence’s crime; 

Yet not before the goal of honor won, 

All parts fulfill’d of subject and of son: 

Swift was the race, but short the time to run. 


7 LI. 1026-1131. 8 Cf. Ain., x, 113-115 and Iliad, 1, 528-530. 
7 Ecl., tv, 5. 8° Fel., x, 1. 81 L. 87. 
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O narrow circle, but of pow’r divine, 

Scanted in space, but perfect in thy line! 

By sea, by land, thy matchless worth was known, 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own: 

: Thy force, infus’d, the fainting Tyrians propp’d; 

; And haughty Pharaoh found his fortune stopp’d. 
O ancient honor! O unconquer’d hand, 

Whom foes unpunish’d never could withstand! 
He But Israel was unworthy of thy name; 

: 4 Short is the date of all immoderate fame. 

Pe It looks as Heav’n our ruin had design’d, 

And durst not trust thy fortune and thy mind. 
Now, free from earth, thy disencumber’d soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and starry pole.™ 








In addition to the phrase “‘unequal fates” which translates the iniqua 
fata® of the 4ineid, we may note three other echoes of Virgil. The first 
is near the beginning of our passage: 

By me (so Heav’n will have it) always mourn’d, 

And always honor’d, snatch’d in manhood’s prime, 


a couplet which recalls Aineas’ words on the anniversary of his father’s 
death, 

iamque dies, nisi fallor, adest, quem semper acerbum, 

semper honoratum (sic di voluistis) habebo.™ 
In the noble line, ‘“‘O ancient honor! O unconquer’d hand,” we hear An- 
chises’ praise of the young Marcellus and his house, 


heu pietas, heu prisca fides invictaque bello 
a a 





And in the last of these reminiscences, 
Now, free from earth, thy disencumber’d soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and starry pole; 


Dryden offers a version of lines which he imitated in another poem,® 


ie Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
: sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis.*’ 


He presumably drew the general notion for the passage from Virgil’s 
tribute to Marcellus, unconsciously adapting his other allusions to fit this 
conception. For example, he applied to the young Earl of Ossory the 
words originally spoken by AZneas on the anniversary of Anchises’ death. 











TL). 831-851. * Ain., m, 257; x, 380. ™ Ain.,v,49-50. ™ 2n., v1, 878-879. 
5 On the Death of Amyntas, a Pastoral Elegy, \l. 67-75. 87 Ecl., v, 56-57. 
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By preserving Virgil’s anaphora and parenthetical phrase, Dryden fash- 
ioned a line which recalls remarkably well the movement of the original. 
The general poetic effect of the allusions in this passage is especially nota- 
ble, since the most striking qualities of the lines—measured dignity, 
aristocratic formality, oratorical exaltation, and worshipful tone—are 
characteristic also of the lines on Anchises and Marcellus to which Dry- 
den made allusion. In particular, we should observe that Acneas’ tribute 
to his father occurs in a speech, the address to his men after landing in 
Sicily. The tone of his words is not intimate, but appropriate to public 
utterance; sincere, but formal. 

Blessed with the right occasion, Dryden succeeded in giving to his 
own lines some of the qualities of Virgil’s oratorical style. Moreover, by 
introducing speeches of this type into the context of satire, Dryden pro- 
duced a rather remarkable effect. For he managed to impart to Absalom 
and Achitophel as a whole a grandeur quite out of proportion to the char- 
acters and events which were being treated. And yet while the tone is 
obviously mock-epic, it is mock-epic with the minimum sacrifice of epic 
seriousness. If we want a standard of comparison, we have only to glance 
at The Rape of the Lock or The Dunciad to see a style in which burlesque 
has reduced the epic to a much lower level. The impressiveness of Dry- 
den’s satire as compared with that of Pope is in no small measure trace- 
able to Dryden’s talent for suggesting the tone of serious heroic poetry, a 
talent which was materially sustained by his exceptional familiarity with 
the style of the Zneid. 

The Medal (1682) is less heroic than Absalom and Achitophel, perhaps 
because of its brevity. At any rate, Dryden did not make any notable use 
of Virgil in this poem or in The Second Part of Absalom and Achitophel 
(1682). Apropos of the later poem, we may note that there is a Virgilian 
allusion in the very first line of the part generally attributed to Dryden. 

It was in Mac Flecknoe (1682?) that Dryden made his finest satirical 
use of the heroic manner, truly combining the “venom” of the one style 
with the ‘‘majesty” of the other, notably in the famous lines, 

At his right hand our young Ascanius sate, 
Rome’s other hope, and pillar of the State. 
His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dulness play’d around his face.** 
Only by comparison with the original passages from Virgil can we fully 
appreciate Dryden’s transformation: 
hinc pater Aeneas, Romanae stirpis origo, 
sidereo flagrans clipeo et caelestibus armis 
et iuxta Ascanius, magnae spes altera Romae,®* 
88 LI]. 108-111. 89 £n., x1, 166-168. 
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ecce levis summo de vertice visus Iuli 
fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci.* 


Externally, Dryden has managed to suggest Virgil’s style while produc- 
ing an entirely different effect. He displayed a similar power of imagina- 
tive synthesis in another passage where he was again reshaping Virgilian 
elements to suit his special end: 


The sire then shook the honors of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the filial dulness: long he stood, 
Repelling from his breast the raging god: 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood.* 


Here Dryden combined the Homeric (and Virgilian) picture of Zeus with 
Virgil’s description of the inspired Sibyl]: 
At Phoebi nondum patiens immanis in antro 


bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit 
excussisse deum; . ........ 


While in these two passages Dryden made his best satirical use of Virgil- 
ian allusion, throughout the poem he maintained the exalted tone proper 
to epic narrative and in at least one other instance echoed Virgil directly: 


Now Empress Fame had publish’d the renown 
Of Sh————’s coronation thro’ the town.* 


Although the expression “he said,’’ may not necessarily be Virgilian, 
Dryden certainly used it to give a final heroic touch to his poem: 


He said: but his last words were scarcely heard; 
For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepar’d, 
And down they sent the yet declaiming bard.™ 


In the Religio Laici (1682), which Dryden described as an example of 
“the legislative style,” he found little place for the epic manner which we 
are now studying. His aim, as he pointed out in the preface to the poem, 
was to imitate the epistolary style of Horace. But in the preface to his 
next didactic poem, The Hind and the Panther (1687), Dryden declared 
that, in The First Part, he had “ . . . endeavor’d to raise, and give it the 
majestic turn of heroic poesy.’’ In the actual writing he did not confine 
the epic touches to The First Part of the poem, for the whole of the clos- 
ing scene of The Second Part was copied from the seventh book of the 


© £n., 11, 682-684. LI. 134-138. % £n., V1, 77-79. 
% L1. 94-95. * LI. 211-213. 
% The Hind and the Panther; To the Reader, Noyes, op. cit., p. 217. 
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Zneid. Still it is true that the style of the opening section is more august, 
even showing traces of the formal diction which Dryden later used in his 
Virgil. We note, for example, such familiar phrases as “vocal blood,” 
“confess’d in sight,” and “vital air.”” There are also, in The First Part, 
two further reminiscences of Virgilian lines: ‘“‘Cov’ring adult’ry with a 
specious name.” and 

The surly Wolf with secret envy burst, 

Yet could not howl; the Hind had seen 

him first.®” 


We may note in The Third Part a long Virgilian simile,** and a fable 
which was strongly influenced by the Georgics.*® 

But while the heroic element is by no means predominant in the poem, 
it is a significant fact that Dryden’s epic style appears even in poetry of a 
didactic character. In the verse published between The Hind and the 
Panther (1687) and the Virgil (1697), Dryden had little opportunity out- 
side the drama to make use of his heroic style. But the translation of the 
Zneid at last gave him a real opportunity to write in a purely epic vein. 
Dryden now felt that he might indulge in all the Virgilianisms which he 
had long been cultivating. Elsewhere I' have described the qualities of 
the style which he created, noting particularly its vague circumlocutions 
and Latinized vocabulary. I have also discussed the effect which the 
translation had upon Dryden’s style in the verse which followed the 
Virgil, observing that a considerable number of the same circumlocu- 
tions and translation phrases recur in the Fables as a permanent part of 
Dryden’s “poetic diction.” 

But although the style of the Fables is fairly heroic, the writing is on 
the whole more straightforward and simple, a change which is due in part 
to Dryden’s improved taste and, more especially, to the example of 
Chaucer. It is also partly attributable to the nature of the material which 
Dryden was translating. For the stories from Chaucer were hardly epic, 
in spite of Dryden’s insistence on the heroic qualities of Palamon and Ar- 
cite; while Ovid’s fanciful tales and Boccaccio’s melodramatic narratives 
lent themselves to a style which was less exalted than that of Virgilian 
epic. Nevertheless, though moderating the high-heroic style of the 
neid, Dryden still retained many of his epic expressions, and still sought 
to elevate the tone by the use of Virgilian allusions. Even in his Chau- 
cerian renderings he found opportunities to introduce reminiscences of a 
definitely epic character. As Christie has noted, when Dryden described 


% L. 354; cf. Ain., tv, 172. 87 LI]. 551-552; of. Ecl., rx, 53-54. 
9 LL}. 1561-1567. 99 L]. 1721-1932. 
100 “T)ryden’s Poetic Diction and Virgil,” Philological Quarterly, xvut (1939), 211-217. 
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the funeral rites for Arcite, he had “... in his mind Virgil’s account of 
the burial-rites after the battle in 4neid x1.’ A comparison of the three 
passages'” shows that Dryden completely transformed Chaucer’s lines 
by applying a balanced antithetical style which owes much to Virgil. 

In other poems of this collection we can also point out the frequent use 
of Virgilian allusions to give the epic tone. For example, in describing the 
suicide of Sigismonda, Dryden borrowed a detail from Dido’s death scene 
in the fourth book of the 4neid: “This done, she mounts the genial 
bed.’ So Dido ordered her sister to place on the pyre exuviasque omnis 
lectumque iugalem.'** When she was ready to die, like Sigismonda, she lay 
down upon her wedding-bed: 

hic, postquam Iliacas vestis notumque cubile 
conspexit, paulum lacrimis et mente morata 
incubuitquetoro . . 6 wt et tlt wl oO 


In Theodora and Honoria, when describing a scene of supernatural hor- 
ror, Dryden again had recourse to Virgil: ‘“‘Air blacken’d, roll’d the thun- 
der, groan’d the ground,’ recalling, sub pedibus mugire solum.’*’ Once 
more, in The Flower and the Leaf, asin Palamon and Arcite, a whole pas- 
sage, the description of the jousting knights,!°* has been remodelled under 
the influence of a similar passage in the 4neid.'°* In general conception, 
movement,"® and in explicit details, Dryden has drawn upon Virgil; and 
interestingly enough, he has added an allusion taken from a completely 
different context."! But we hardly need to point out further examples 
from the Fables to prove that Dryden continued to use Virgilian allusions 
for epic effect. 

Indeed, the connection between Virgil and typically heroic motifs was 
almost mechanically regular throughout Dryden’s poetic and dramatic 
works. When Dryden’s immediate theme was a martial exploit, a prince’s 
death, a supernatural manifestation, ‘‘games”’ of warriors, or even a scene 
of heroic courtesy, when, in other words, his subject was obviously suita- 
ble for epic narrative, he almost invariably turned to Virgil for help in 
expression. In many cases the epic tone of a passage was in great measure 
conveyed by some Virgilian allusion or by the incorporation of a Virgilian 


101 Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. W. D. Christie (London, 1925), fn. p. 560. 
12 The Knight’s Tale, ll. 2924-55; 4in., x1, 188-196; Palamon and Arcite, 111, 986-997. 


105 Sigismonda and Guiscardo, 1. 711. 104 En., 1v, 496. 105 £n., 1v, 648-650. 
106 L, 266. 107 £n., V1, 256. 108 L], 285-299, 

109 The games of the Trojan boys led by Ascanius, 42n., v, 577-591. 

10 «|, in the passage on the jousting knights Dryden has remembered the metrical 


pattern which he used some years before to describe the Trojan boys [i.e. in his 4neis] .. .” 
Mark Van Doren, The Poetry of John Dryden (New York, 1920), p. 285. 
il #in., XI, 624-628. 
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phrase. But it is apparent from the examples we have quoted that the 
epic touches so introduced were often adventitious in character and su- 
perficial in effect. As Dryden knew, he could not make the Annus Mirab- 
ilis into a true epic merely by scattering allusions over the surface of the 
poem. Nor could he by similar methods turn The Conquest of Granada 
into a dramatized Aneid. But in certain passages and in certain poems of 
less grandiose pretensions, when the avowed purpose was to convey the 
impression of epic rather than the reality, Dryden found in the use of 
Virgilian allusions the surest means of giving to his verse “the majestic 
turn of heroic poesy.” 
REUBEN ARTHUR BROWER 
Amherst College 
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VI 
THE VOGUE OF JEAN-BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU 


NE would have difficulty in finding a stranger case of the growth 

and decline of a vogue than that of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau as a 
lyric poet. Before a single verse of his poems had been published he 
was being referred to as “Rousseau, fameux poéte.’? When the first 
edition of his poems appeared, in 1712, he was in disgrace, in exile, but 
the poems were avidly read and soon he was being spoken of this way: 
“le seul poéte qui nous reste dans notre siécle’’? and “il faut avouer 
que nous n’avons de véritable po#te que Rousseau.”* And yet the vogue 
of the so-called “grand lyrique frangais” has so declined that when the 
Tuffrau revision of the Lanson manual of French literature appeared 
(1931), with the announced intention of treating only important figures 
(“seuls les écrivains de premier plan ont trouvé place dans le manuel’’), 
the hundred or more authors treated did not include Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau. He suffered the indignity of not being even mentioned, not 
receiving a passing reference, not even a footnote. 

It is hardly the purpose of this study to rescue Jean-Baptiste Rousseau 
from the oblivion into which the manuals plunge him or even to plunge 
him in deeper; rather its purpose is to examine critically his vogue as a 
curious clinical case of the extreme vicissitudes of a literary reputation. 
First it will relate and classify the symptoms and then it will endeavor 
to make a diagnosis, with the hope that the result will be something of 
interest to students of literary history: a demonstration of the interplay 
of the factors that affect a writer’s reputation, among which factors we 
shall consider the actions and writings of friends and enemies, changes 
in taste, and last, but not least, purely fortuitous circumstances. 


Before Rousseau fled from Paris to Switzerland (in December, 1710) 
his still unpublished poems had won him enough renown to cause him 
to be referred to as “fameux poéte.’* This vogue had not come to him 
from his dramatic compositions, for, whether through lack of merit or 
for other reasons, they had met with little success.’ Though our informa- 


1 Letter of the marquise d’Huxelles, 28 fév. 1710, quoted by the editor of the Journal 
de Dangeau, in his notes, xm, 109. 

? Fénelon said this, according to the Comte du Luc. See the Letter of 3 mars 1712, 
quoted by Hyrvoix de Landosle, in Revue d’Histoire diplomatique (1910), p. 401. 

* Statement ascribed to the Regent, about 1719, by Brossette. See the Corresp. de J.-B. 
Rousseau et de Brossette (Paris, 1910), 1, 197. 

* Dangeau, in mentioning Rousseau’s flight in his journal, also spoke of him as “fameux 
poéte.”” See Journal de Dangeau, x11, 297. 

5 The following works had been given public performance, and had been published: 
Le Café, one-act comedy in prose, 1694; Jason, ou la Toison d’or, opera, music by Colasse, 
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tion is not as complete as it might be, it is evident that Jean-Baptiste’s 
poems circulated in manuscript for a number of years before their publi- 
cation.’ In a letter of 17117 to his friend Boutet, the poet says: 

De tous les ouvrages que j’ai jamais faits, 4 peine s’en trouve-t-il cinq ou six 
dont la propriété me soit restée; et ce sont ceux dont la longueur les a sauvés de 
la mémoire maligne d’un tas de coquins, devant qui j’avais la complaisance de les 
réciter. I] y en a d’autres dont je n’ai pu refuser des copies 4 des amis véritables 
qui pourtant n’ont pas eu le courage de les refuser 4 d’autres, et par 1a les ont 
fait passer innocemment entre les mains de mes plus cruels ennemis, qui aussitét 
en ont usé comme de leur bien, ou, pour mieux dire, comme d’une conquéte, 
en les mettant en piéces.® 


As to how complete the manuscript copies of Rousseau’s poems were, 
a manuscript of Troyes, which seems to have been composed before 
1712, gives us an indication.® This manuscript contains some 175 epi- 
grams, of which about half are erotic or obscene, dealing above all with 
erring monks and nuns. On several occasions Rousseau admitted having 
written years before—in 1712, he said twenty-five years before’’— 
épigrammes libres to the number of thirty to thirty-five. He never, 
however, allowed any of them to be published in authorized editions of 
his works." The Troyes manuscript contains most of the thirty-seven 
epigrams which Rousseau published in his own first edition. Unless the 
poet, in admitting that he had written obscene epigrams, reduced their 
number tremendously, it is obvious that over half of the epigrams in the 
Troyes manuscript are not by him. It had apparently become the custom 
to attribute to Rousseau all extant epigrams of a certain erotic type. 

In addition to epigrams the Troyes manuscript contains several of 
the odes, including the Ode @ la Fortune, but none of the paraphrases 





1696; La Flatteur, comedy in prose, 1696; Vénus et Adonis, opera, music by Desmarets, 
1697; Le Capricieux, comedy in verse, 1700. 

6 The editor of a pirated Rotterdam edition of Rousseau’s poems (Fritsch et Bohm, 
1714) speaks (p. 300) of having received from Paris two manuscripts of the poet’s works. 

7 The letter is undated, but it was written after Rousseau’s arrival in Switzerland (Dec. 
1710) and before the publication of his works (Jan. 1712). 

8 Euvres de J.-B. Rousseau (Paris: Lefévre, 1820), 5 vols., v, 4. 

° It is MS. 2326 of the Bibliothéque de Troyes, and is entitled @uores du sieur Rousseau 
et de quelques auteurs modernes (Paris, 1708). This date is not correct; the MS could not 
have been written before 1710—it mentions the reception of the president de Mesmes into 
the Academy, an event which took place in 1710. On the other hand, it omits important 
poems published in the 1712 Soleure edition (Epttre aux Muses, Epttre @ Marot and all of 
the Odes sacrées) and hence was probably written before that. 

10 In a letter to Boutet, 19 fév. 1712. (GEuvres, 1820 v, 13.) 

1 The Supplément, published at London 1723, gives an authentic version of the épi- 
grammes libres, but it was published without the author’s approval. (See J.-B. Rousseau, 
Lettres sur différents sujets (Genéve, 1749) 1, 116.) 
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from the Bible known as odes sacrées; it contains three of the allegories, 
two of the éptires, most of the cantatas, a number of the poems included 
among the poésies diverses, and finally (besides a certain number of 
presumably spurious works such as La Moisade—now attributed to 
Lourdet—and four contes en vers) the famous scurrilous verses known as 
les derniers couplets, which, circulated in 1710, had led to Rousseau’s 
disgrace. 

If a collection such as that contained in the Troyes manuscript, which 
opened with two books containing 72 and 73 epigrams respectively, 
many of them obscene, was typical of those being circulated, many 
people must have judged Jean-Baptiste Rousseau as a poet about the 
way his enemy Saurin did in the factums which the latter wrote in his 
own defense in 1710. He called him “poéte satirique et libertin, dont 
toute la réputation n’est fondée que sur de violentes satires et des 
épigrammes dignes du feu,’”? and farther on he said: 


Le sieur Rousseau est poéte de profession. Son caractére particulier est d’imiter 
le style de Marot; il fait des chansons licencieuses et des satires outrées. Tous ceux 
qui le connaissent, savent que c’est principalement a cette espéce de poésie qu’il 
doit sa réputation. I] est lui-méme obligé d’avouer qu’il a fait des épigrammes et 
d’autres vers, dont il ne peut excuser la license et le débordement dans le public, 
qu’en voulant les faire passer pour des fautes échappées a sa jeunesse et a une 
passion trop forte d’imiter le style de Marot. 


The public was soon, however, to be able to know Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau otherwise than as an author of violent satires and obscene 
epigrams. Scarcely had the poet left France than Dufresny, who had 
recently succeeded Donneau de Visé as editor of the Mercure galant, 
began publishing his poems in that periodical, and he continued, in 
spite of protests, until he ran out of material. In the /février-mars 
number of the Mercure (1711) a whole group of poems of Rousseau 
were printed, preceded by the following note: “Les poésies suivantes 
sont toutes d’un méme auteur. On les a mises ensemble afin que si 
quelqu’un veut faire un petit recueil, il puisse faire relier les feuilles 
qui suivent avec quelques autres que je mettrai encore dans les Mercure 
suivants.’’5 There was no clue given as to the author, but some of the 
poems were certainly well enough known so that there was no mystery. 
Several of the odes were given (Sur la naissance du Duc de Bretagne, A 


12 These are published in Gacon’s A mti-Rousseau (Rotterdam, 1712). The first quotation 
is from pp. 388-389. 8 Tbid., p. 392. 

M4 Rousseau’s letter to Dufresny, protesting the unauthorized publication of his poems, 
was printed in the Mémoires de Trévoux, oct. 1711, pp. 1767-70. 

Mercure galant, février-mars 1711, p. 219. The index indicates that the poems given 
pp. 220-262 are the “‘recueil de poésies d’un méme auteur.” 
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Rouillé du Coudray, A La Fare, A Une Veuve, A Chaulieu), two of the 
epistles (Eptire sur l'amour, Eptire au comte d’Ayen), an allegory (La 
Voliére), and several other poems, of which two seem to be spurious. 
The Mercure of mai 1711 published five of the odes sacrées (not including, 
strangely enough, the most admired, the Cantique d’Ezéchias), and the 
issues of July, August, October, and December published each a few 
poems, including two more odes and a number of epigrams. Thus a 
fairly representative collection of Rousseau’s poems was presented, with 
the exception of the cantatas, possibly the most generally admired of all, 
none of which were given. It goes without saying that the Mercure pub- 
lished none of the obscene epigrams. 

The poet’s protests against this publication of his works were moti- 
vated not only by displeasure at failure to ask his permission. Several 
of the poems were spurious.'* Others were given in faulty versions, and 
some were presented in such a way as to contain personal satire of a type 
that Jean-Baptiste avoided carefully in all editions of his works published 
under his own supervision.'? He had already suffered so much—justly 
of unjustly—from matters involving personal satire, that he was particu- 
larly careful. In the preface to the first edition of his poems, he pointed 
out the difference between a generalized satirical portrait and personal 
satire: 


Car enfin qu’est-ce qui caractérise la satire? ce n’est autre chose que le nom de 
ceux qu’on y attaque. Tout portrait, quelque ressemblant qu’il puisse étre, n’a 
jamais mérité le nom de satire, lorsque personne n’y est attaqué nommément; 
autrement il faudrait traiter de libelles les comédies les plus innocentes.. .'* 


At the same time that Dufresny was publishing his version of Rous- 
seau’s poems, the gazettes of Holland announced that an edition of Rous- 
seau’s works would soon be published in that country. This determined 
the poet to publish an authentic version of his works as soon as possible. 
Although facilities in Switzerland were limited, he succeeded in getting 
the work out before the announced Holland edition. In January, 1712, 
there appeared, from the presses of Ursus Heuberger of Soleure (Solo- 
thurn), a small volume entitled Ceuvres diverses du sieur R™”. It was, 
typographically, lacking in elegance, but correct and authentic. The 
preface stated that it contained all of the author’s poems, except 32 
épigrammes libres and an allegory entitled Je Masque de Laverne. 

Evidence is not lacking as to the immediate success of the work. There 


* For instance, Rousseau was certainly irritated to see included among his poems a 
piece called La Marmelade, describing Love annoying a young woman who was making 
peach marmalade. Even if it was a genuine work of his he would have suppressed it from 
his published works. 

1” As an example: the Eptire au comte d’Ayen, as published in the Mercure (fév.—mars 
1711, p. 233), contained a scurrilous reference to the abbé Pic. | 1* Cuvres (1820), 1, li. 
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are nine known different editions bearing the “‘Soleure, 1712” imprima- 
tur,!* which indicates that the demand was sufficiently great for it to be 
reprinted several times. It must be remembered also that the volume 
was shortly in competition with the unauthorized edition published in 
Holland.?® Curiously enough the periodicals of the time do not seem to 
make any mention of the book.”' But we have statements of both enemies 
and friends of Rousseau as to the interest that the public took in it. 
Gacon, or his publisher, in the A vertissement preceding the Anti-Rousseau 
of 1712, spoke of “l’empressement qu’on a témoigné pour les (Zuvres 
du sieur Rousseau . . .”’ A couple of letters written to the poet by the 
Grand Prieur Philippe de Vendéme throw an interesting light on the 
reception accorded the book at Lyon, where the Grand Prieur was then 
living: 
De Lyon ce 2 février 1712 

Votre livre, quoique nouveau venu, a été presque dévoré hier au soir 4 un 
souper que j’ai fait ici avec trois ou quatre de mes amis. Michon en faisait la 
lecture. .. . Il était si enthousiasmé qu’il I’a lu cette nuit dans son lit jusqu’a 
sept heures du matin... 

Je suis aussi chargé de vous dire que vous feriez un sensible plaisir 4 cette 
ville d’envoyer 200 exemplaires que vous n’auriez qu’a m’adresser et dont la dis- 
tribution ne languirait pas... 

De Lyon ce 18 février 1712 

La véritable modestie ne peut jamais que mériter des louanges, mais puisque 
celles que nous donnons tous ici 4 votre livre sont exemptes de flatterie, vous 
pouvez sans craindre d’étre soupconné d’amour-propre accepter l’hommage 
sincére que nous rendons 4 la vérité. .. Nous attendons avec impatience vos 
200 volumes dont la distribution ne languira pas . . .” 


A similar enthusiasm for Rousseau’s work was expressed by his old 
friend the marquis de La Fare. He said: 


... je suis enchanté plus encor par la vérité 
Par l’heureuse variété, Qui régne en toutes tes maximes, 
La recherche, la nouveauté Et confond la malignité 
Et la noblesse de tes rimes; De ceux qui t’avient imputé 


Insolemment leurs propres crimes . . .* 


See P. Darin, Notice bibliographique sur les ... eure diverses du sieur R{oussean| 
publiées sous le rubrique Soleure . . . 1712 (Paris, 1897). 

*° Rotterdam (Fritsch et Béhm, 1712), 2 vols. in-12°. These publishers, with more busi- 
ness sense than delicacy, issued the libelous Anti-Rousseau of Gacon uniform with Rous- 
seau’s works. 

1 T have examined the Mercure, the Mémoires de Trévoux, the Bibliotheque choisie and 
the Journal des Savants without finding any mention. 

™ These two letters are from a collection of 80 letters of Phillippe de Vendéme to J.-B. 
Rousseau, found in Paris, Bibl. Arsenal, MS. 7474. 

% Eptire a Rousseau, published in the Collection des poétes francais (Paris, 1821), x1x, 
part 2, 40. (The poem is undated, but the context makes it seem that it was written after 
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In the correspondence of Brossette and J.-B. Rousseau we find several 
indications of the growth of Jean-Baptiste’s vogue in the years between 
1712 and 1723, when the poet put out a second and enlarged edition of 
his works. We have quoted above (on p. 139) the flattering opinion 
ascribed by Brossette to the Regent about 1719. In his first letter to 
Jean-Baptiste (1715), Brossette tells how he came to admire the poet’s 
works. After mentioning his acquaintance with Boileau he says: 


C’est dans la conversation de ce grand homme et par la préférence qu’il donnait 
4 vos talents que j’ai commencé 4 vous connaitre; et cette idée s’est bien perfec- 
tionnée dans la suite par la lecture que j’ai faite de vos ouvrages .. .™4 


A short time later he revealed that a wealthy patron of letters of Lyon 
named Mazard, who had placed in his study the portraits of Rabelais, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, and Boileau, wanted to add that of 
J.-B. Rousseau.” Brossette requested the poet to have his portrait 
painted (at Mazard’s expense) and sent on. The portrait was painted in 
Vienna by van Schuppen and sent to Lyon in the spring of 1716, where, 
according to Brossette, it was received with enthusiasm: 

Jai enfin recu votre portrait . .. Une infinité de gens de mérite se sont fait un 
plaisir de le voir, et quoique l’ouvrage soit fort beau, vous jugez bien que la 
curiosité est moins pour la peinture que pour le nom et la personne de celui qu’elle 
représente. M. l’abbé de Villeroy, notre archevéque, a voulu en avoir la premiére 
vue; quelques-uns de mes amis ont méme déja pris des mesures pour en avoir 
des copies; en un mot, vous devez étre content de la distinction ou vous étes parmi 
nous... .78 


The second authorized edition of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau’s works was 
published in London in 1723.?’ It contained the poems written since the 
appearance of the Soleure edition, notably fourteen new odes, two 
épttres, nearly a dozen allegories, and a number of epigrams. It published 
also four plays. The Mémoires de Trévoux of September 1723 inserted 
an interesting note on this publication among their “nouvelles littéraires 
de Londres”’: 

Les Guvres de Monsieur Rousseau paraissent en deux volumes in 4°. Milord 


Cadogan s’est déclaré hautement son protecteur en cela. Il a fait honneur 4 
l’auteur et s’est fait honneur lui-méme. II y a eu grand nombre de souscriptions.”* 





the reception of a volume of Rousseau’s poems, and since La Fare died in May 1712, it 
must have been written early in 1712.) 

™ Letter of 24 avril 1715. See Corresp. de J.-B. Rousseau et de Brossette (Paris, 1910), 2 
vols,, 1, 1-2. % Letter of 25 nov. 1715. See op. cit., 1, 29. 

% Letter of 18 juin 1716 (op. cit., 1, 54-55). 

27 Published by Tonson and Watts, 2 vols. in-4°. 

28 Mémoires de Trévoux, sept. 1723, pp. 1711-12. 
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We learn from a letter of the poet to Brossette that only 500 copies of 
the edition were printed and that they sold out immediately.”® 

A letter from Jean-Baptiste’s patron Prince Eugene of Savoy to the 
poet gives us the information that the unfavorable critics of the poems 
were few in number: 


Je n’ai jamais douté que votre édition ne fat recherchée et approuvée en France; 


ceux qui y trouvent 4 redire sont d’autant moins a4 considérer puisque leur 
nombre est petit.*° 


Up to that time the only attempt at unfavorable literary criticism of 
J.-B. Rousseau had been the accusation of plagiarism made by his 
enemies. Before the publication of his works in 1712, epigrams attributed 
to his enemies Danchet and La Faye called him “singe froid du style 
marotique” and accused him of also plagiarizing Mellin de Saint-Gelais 
and Rabelais.** Saurin, in the factum cited above (p. 141), was another 
to accuse Rousseau of plagiarism. Among the unfavorable critics of 
1723 was a very articulate one: Voltaire. In a letter to Thieriot the author 
of Edipe said: 


Je viens de lire les nouveaux ouvrages de Rousseau: cela est au dessous de Gacon. 
Vous seriez stupéfait si vous les lisiez. Je n’irai point voyager en Allemagne; on 
y devient trop mauvais poéte.” 


But it was not only with regard to the new works of Rousseau that 
Voltaire expressed an unfavorable opinion. In a letter to La Faye, 
written some time between 1716 and 1732 and published in 1732,°* 
he criticized severely Rousseau’s works in general (at the same time 


2° Letter of 19 aodt 1723 (op. cit., 1, 241). In another letter (op. cit., 1, 245-247) Brossette 
revealed that he had the only copy in Lyon, and that it was in great demand. 

* Letter of 6 nov. 1723. Cited from a collection of 40 letters of Prince Eugene to J.-B. 
Rousseau, found in Paris, Bibl. Arsenal, MS. 7475. As a substantiation of Eugene’s state- 
ment that the number of unfavorable critics of Rousseau’s works was small we might 
mention that, according to the publishers Fritsch et Béhm (in their preface in the 1714 
Rotterdam edition of Rousseau’s works), Gacon’s violent attack, the A mti-Rousseau, ‘“‘n’a 
pas été bien recu.” 31 Bibl. Troyes, MS. 2326, pp. 56-57. 

82 (uvres de Voltaire, ed. Moland, xxx, 90. This letter has been dated 1723 because 
it seems to refer to the 1723 edition of Rousseau’s works. 

On this letter’s date see Bengesco’s Bibliographie de Voltaire, ut, 71, 380, and the 
Moland edition of Voltaire, xxxim, 43 ff. It is difficult to accept the date 1716 given by 
Bengesco and Moland—that is, as far as certain details of the letter are concerned. These 
details show Voltaire expressing personal animosity to J.-B. Rousseau. The fact that the 
letter was addressed to La Faye, a man who had publicly beaten Rousseau in 1710, com- 
plicates the matter further, for there is no other evidence to show that Voltaire was un- 
friendly to the poet before their quarrel in 1722. On the contrary. (See Bonnefon’s article in 
the RHL of 1902 on the relations of Voltaire and J.-B. Rousseau.) On the other hand the 
letter does not refer to any of the poems of Rousseau not published before 1723. Presum- 
ably part of the letter was written about 1716 and part in 1722, after the quarrel. 
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revealing great personal antipathy to the poet). It started out by putting 
Jean-Baptiste on the same plane as Houdart de Lamotte (whose poetry 
Rousseau despised) and stressed the theory that both poets had un- 
doubtedly good points, but also very grave weaknesses: 


Parfois je lis une belle strophe de votre ami M. de Lamotte, et puis je me dis 
tout bas: “Petit misérable, quand feras-tu quelque chose d’aussi bien?” Le 
moment d’aprés, c’est une strophe peu harmonieuse et un peu obscure, et je me 
dis, ‘“Garde-toi d’en faire autant.” Je tombe sur un psaume ou sur une épigramme 
orduriére de Rousseau; cela éveille mon odorat: je veux lire ses autres ouvrages, 
mais le livre me tombe des mains. Je vois des comédies 4 la glace, des opéras 
fort au-dessous de ceux de l’abbé Pic, une épitre au corate d’Ayen qui est a faire 
vomir, un petit voyage de Rouen fort insipide, une ode 4 M. Duché fort au- 
dessous de tout cela; mais, ce qui me révolte et ce qui m’indigne, c’est le mauvais 
coeur qui perce 4 chaque ligne. J’ai lu son épitre 2 Marot, of il y a de trés beaux 
morceaux: mais je crois y voir plutét un enragé qu’un poéte. II n’est pas inspiré, 
il est possédé: il reproche a I’un sa prison, a l’autre sa vieillesse; il appelle celui-ci 
athée, celui-la4 maroufle. Oi donc est le mérite de dire en vers de cing pieds 
des injures si grossiéres? Ce n’était pas ainsi qu’en usait M. Despréaux, quand il 
se jouait aux dépens des mauvais auteurs: aussi son style était doux et coulant; 
mais celui de Rousseau me parait inégal, recherché, plus violent que vif, et teint, 
si j’ose m’exprimer ainsi, de la bile qui le dévore . . . 

De plus toute cette épitre roule sur un raisonnement faux: il veut prouver que 
tout homme d’esprit est honnéte homme, et que tout sot est fripon; mais ne 
serait-il pas la preuve trop évidente du contraire, si pourtant c’est véritablement 
l’esprit que le seul talent de la versification? . . . 

Enfin voulez-vous que je vous dise franchement mon petit sentiment sur MM. 
de Lamotte et Rousseau? M. de Lamotte pense beaucoup, et ne travaille pas 
assez ses vers: Rousseau ne pense guére, mais il travaille ses vers beaucoup mieux. 
Le point serait de trouver un poéte qui pensAt comme Lamotte, et qui écrivit 
comme Rousseau (quand Rousseau écrit bien, s’entend) . . .™ 


There is an indication that Voltaire felt some need of justifying himself 
for speaking thus harshly of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, for in a letter to 
Formont, in which he speaks of the projected publication of the edition 
of his own works that appeared in 1732, containing the letter cited 
above, he does so to a certain extent: 


Je doute que dans cette édition que je médite, je change beaucoup de choses dans 
l’épitre 4 M. de La Faye. Il est vrai que j’y parle un peu durement de Rousseau; 
mais lui ai-je fait tant d’injustice? N’ai-je pas loué la plupart de ses épigrammes 
et de ses psaumes? Ja’i seulement oublié les odes; mais c’est, je crois, une faute 
du libraire;* j’ai rendu justice 4 ce qu’il y a de bon dans see épitres, et j’ai 
dit mon sentiment librement sur tous ses ouvrages en général. 


4 CEuvres de Voltaire, ed. Moland, xxxm, 43 ff. 

% This might be taken as an indication that the letter had been previously published, 
and as an admission that it had been reworked. (See note 33.) 

%* Euvres de Voltaire, ed. Moland, xxxm1, 279. 
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The best-known expression of Voltaire’s criticism of J.-B. Rousseau 
at this period is in the Temple du géut, first published in 1733.%7 In it 
Voltaire stressed more or less the same points that he had in the passages 
quoted above, though with more restraint. These points are: (1) Rous- 
seau showed undoubted ability in some of his early work, but in the 
poems written since his exile none of that ability was manifest—one 
should not go to Germany if one intends to write poetry. (2) Conversely 
to Lamotte, whom Voltaire accused of reasoning well and versifying 
badly, Rousseau versified cleverly and reasoned poorly. 

There is abundant evidence that by 1734, when a new and enlarged 
edition of Rousseau’s works appeared under the poet’s own supervision 
(Amsterdam, Changuion, 3 vols. in—12°), his vogue had become great,** 
yet that vogue had not been consecrated by public eulogy. It was from 
1734 on that extensive eulogistic notices of Jean-Baptiste’s works began 
to appear. There was a rather long review (16 pages) of the Amsterdam, 
1734, edition in the Mémoires de Trévoux. The opening furnishes a good 
indication of the significance of Rousseau at that moment as his friends*® 
saw it: 


Monsieur Rousseau, qu’on a nommé 4 juste titre l’Horace de nos jours, est un 
de ces génies privilégiés dont les écrits sont au-dessus des éloges et des critiques. 
Ces écrits, consacrés dés on vivant 4 la postérité, sont trop connus de tout ce 
qu’il y a de gens de godt dans le monde, pour nous y arréter beaucoup dans ces 
Mémoires. Il suffira de rendre compte en peu de mots de ce qu’il y a de particulier 
et de rare dans cette nouvelle édition.*® 


The tone throughout the article is one of rather undiscriminating praise. 
This praise is not restricted to the generally admired odes and cantatas, 
but is extended also to the allegories and the epistles: 


Sa poésie allégorique et surtout ]’épistolaire le disputent dans l’esprit de bien des 
gens avec les odes sur la préférence: il ne nous appartient pas de décider.“ 


Thencome quotations from the Eptire au baron de Breteuil, followed by: 


37 (Euores de Voltaire, ed. Moland, vu, 549-600. The later and better-known versions of 
the work give a less complete and less severe account of Rousseau than that given in the 
1733 editions. My references are to the version given in those editions. For further remarks 
on J.-B. Rousseau given in a manuscript version of the Temple du goat see G. L. van Roos- 
broeck’s article ‘The original version of Voltaire’s Temple du gout,”’ Romanic Review xxv 
(1934), 324-341. 

8 In addition to the various opinions I have already cited, I might mention that I have 
counted 12 separate editions (reprints and contrefacons) appearing between 1712 and 1734. 

39 Le P. Brumoy and le P. Tournemine, editors of the Mémoires de Trévoux, were at that 
time correspondents of Rousseau and were among those engaged in endeavoring to make 
it possible for the poet to return to Paris. 

40 Mémoires de Trévoux (octobre 1734), p. 1770. 

! Op. cit., p. 1779. 
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Il nous suffit de citer. Les critiques méme des Malherbes et des Corneilles ont 
fait sans y penser leur éloge et leur apologie en les citant .. .“ 


But it was not only the friends of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau who took 
the attitude that he was the French Pindar or Horace, that he had 
become a classic during his own lifetime. The abbé Prévost, in his Le 
Pour et le contre, which was an effort toward moderate, middle-of-the- 
road criticism, expressed a very similar judgment. In 1734, reviewing 
the Amsterdam edition of the works, he said that the newly published 
poems showed not the slightest decline in talent** (showing that he did 
not agree with one of Voltaire’s main criticisms), and in 1736, speaking 
of the three new epistles just published in Paris, he said that: “‘il n’y 
plus d’éloges qui puissent rien ajouter & l’idée qu’on a prise de Ja poésie 
de M. Rousseau .. .”“ 

J.-B. Rousseau’s death in 1741 called forth a lyrical expression of 
admiration: Lefranc de Pompignan’s Ode sur la mort de Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau. In this poem, which has survived better than the rest of 
Lefranc’s work, the dead poet was called the Orpheus of France: 


Quand le premier chantre du monde La France a perdu son Orphée! 
Expira sur les bordes glacés, Muse, dans ces moments de deuil, 
Ou l’Hébre effrayé, dans son onde Elevez le pompeux trophée 

Recut ses membres dispersés, Que vous demande son cercueil: 

Le Thrace, errant sur les montagnes, _—_ Laissez par de nouveaux prodiges, 
Remplit les bois et les campagnes D’éclatants et dignes vestiges 

Du cri percant de ses douleurs: D’un jour marqué par vos regrets. 
Les champs de I’air en retentirent; Ainsi le tombeau de Virgile 

Et dans les antres qui gémirent, Est couvert du laurier fertile, 

Le lion répandit ses pleurs. Qui par vos soins ne meurt jamais. . 


During the period from the poet’s death to the end of the century, this 
attitude of eulogy was common, and yet there existed a group of dis- 
senters, not very numerous, it is true, but vigorous and noisy. These 
were Voltaire and his satellites. It is interesting to note that, with the 
exception of Voltaire, they took a defensive position; they seemed to 
fear going beyond saying, with an oddly venomous tone as if they were 
voicing a scathing diatribe, that Jean-Baptiste Rousseau was not the 
greatest French poet (i.e. that he was inferior to Voltaire), that he had 
some defects. 


42 Op. cit., p. 1782. 43 Le Pour et le contre, v (1734), 294. 

4 Op. cit., rx (1736), 185. Other expressions of Prévost’s admiration for J.-B. Rousseau 
are to be found in x1 (1737), 106-109, and x1 (1737), 328-329. 

*’ Among other eighteenth-century eulogies of J.-B. Rousseau we might mention the 
“Lettre sur le grand Rousseau’’ of Sabatier de Cavaillon (Année littéraire (1754), 1, 106- 
120) and the Eloge de Rousseau of De Maux (Amiens, 1779). 
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Voltaire himself kept up a steady stream of criticism. In 1736 his 
Utile examen des trois derniéres éptires du sieur Rousseau“ attempted to 
show that the three epistles in question were poorly reasoned and poorly 
expressed, and in the following year he said very much the same thing 
about one of the same epistles in his Conseils 4 un journaliste.“ In his 
correspondence he expressed his unfavorable opinion of Jean-Baptiste’s 
last odes. He wrote to Cideville: “J’ai lu la pauvre ode de Rousseau 
sur la Paix; cela est presque aussi mauvais que tous ses derniers ou- 
vrages...’* and to the marquis d’Argens he said that Rousseau “a 
fait une Ode a la Postérité, mais la postérité n’en saura rien; le siécle 
présent l’a déja oubliée.’’** In the Connaissance des beautés et des défauts 
de la poésie, dated 1749, and written either by Voltaire or under his 
direction, there may be noted a certain number of detailed criticisms 
of poems of Rousseau. One epigram is praised, while details or ideas 
of six other poems are attacked.®® Other attacks may be found in later 
works of Voltaire, such as the Paralléle d’Horace, de Boileau et de Pope 
of 1761,°' the Eloge de Crébillon of 1762 and the Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique.* In general these criticisms are similar to the earlier ones: 
J.-B. Rousseau thought poorly and reasoned poorly in all of his works; 
and in his epistles and allegories and in all of his later works the expres- 
sion as well is often poor. 

The idea that the poet lacked feeling, lacked enthusiasm, seems to 
have been first advanced by Vauvenargues. In a letter to Voltaire, 
dated April 4, 1743, the young marquis spoke of J.-B. Rousseau thus 
(he did not name him, but the allusion is certain): 


Je vois que l’on parle partout d’un poéte sans enthousiasme, sans élévation, 
sans sublime; d’un homme qui fait des odes par article, comme il disait lui- 
méme de M. de Lamotte et qui, n’ayant point de talents que celui de fondre 
avec quelque force dans ses poésies des images empruntées de divers auteurs, 
découvre partout, ce me semble, son peu d’invention. Si j’osais vous dire, 
Monsieur, 4 cété de qui®™ le public place un écrivain si médiocre, 4 qui méme il 
se fait honneur de la préférer quelquefois! * 


46 (Euvres, ed. Moland, xxt1, 233-240. 47 Op. cit., xxi, 252-255. 

8 Letter 18 fév. 1737 (op. cit., xxxiv, 216). 

49 Letter of 2 janv. 1739 (op. cit., xxxv, 94). Frederick of Prussia was of the same opinion 
with regard to the Ode d la Postérité. He wrote to Voltaire (27 janv. 1739, éd. Moland, 
xxv, 141): “J’avais lu le soir, avant de me coucher, une trés mauvaise ode de Rousseau, 
adressée d la Postérité: j’en ai pris la colique, et je crains que nos pauvres neveux n’en 
prennent la peste. C’est assurément l’ouvrage le plus misérable qui me soit de la vie 
tombé entre les mains.”’ 50 Op. cit., xx1mt, 359, 375, 406-407, 416-417, 423-424. 

"1 Op. cit., xx1v, 223, 227. 8 Op. cit., xxIv, 352. 

53 See the articles critique, enthousiasme, figure, imagination, style. 

5 Evidently Voltaire! 55 Quvres de Voltaire, 6d. Moland, xxxv1, 201. 
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Three years later Vauvenargues expressed himself publicly on the same 
subject (chapter “Rousseau” in Réflexions critiques sur quelques poétes), 
with more moderation—he even included a few favorable judgments—, 
but the general criticism was the same. 


On ne peut disputer 4 Rousseau d’avoir connu parfaitement la mécanique des 
vers: égal peut-étre 4 Boileau par cet endroit, il l’a surpassé par la force et par 
la grandeur de ses images... 

L’ode étant, comme il le dit lui-méme, le véritable champ du pathétique et du 
sublime, on voudrait toujours trouver dans les siennes ce haut caractére; mais, 
quoiqu’elles soient dessinées avec une grande noblesse, je ne sais si elles sont 
toutes assez passionnées. J’excepte quelques-unes des odes sacrées, dont le fond 
appartient 4 de plus grands maitres; quant 4 celles qu’il a tirées de son propre 
fonds, il me semble, qu’en général, les fortes images qui les embellissent ne 
produisent pas de grands mouvements, et n’existent ni la pitié, ni l’étonnement, 
ni la crainte, ni ce sombre saisissement que le vrai sublime fait naitre . . .% 


The accusations brought forward by Vauvenargues were not allowed, 
by the admirers of J.-B. Rousseau, to pass without strenuous efforts 
to make some sort of refutation,®” but they continued to be used and 
became a sort of standard judgment rendered constantly by the sup- 
porters and admirers of Voltaire. For instance D’Alembert, who tried his 
hand at criticism of poetry in 1760 and 1762,°* says this: 


On se plaint que l’ode n’en fournit pas assez parmi nos poétes. Celui qu’on place 
avec justice au premier rang est supérieur dans |’harmonie et dans le choix des 
mots: des juges, peut-étre sévéres, désireraient qu’il pensAt davantage; la partie 
du sentiment est chez lui encore plus faible. Ainsi, quoiqu’on le cite quelquefois, 
on le loue encore plus qu’on le cite. . .™ 


In a letter to Voltaire of September 8, 1762, referring to this discourse, 
he came more to the point and revealed the purpose under his apparently 
courteous criticism: 


Jai lu 4 l’Académie francaise, le jour de la Saint-Louis, un morceau sur la 
poésie et principalement sur l’ode: les partisans de Rousseau (qui n’en a plus 


55 (Euvres de Vauvenargues (Paris: Cité des Livres, 1929), 3 vols., 1, 268-270. 

57 See the article of Sabatier previously referred to (note 45) and Lebrun’s Réflexions sur 
le génie de l’ ode 1756, see Giuvres de Lebrun (Paris, 1811), 4 vols., 1v, 293-317, esp. 310-311: 
“Tl est un reproche trés ordinaire et trés injuste que l’on fait 4 ce grand homme (Rousseau) : 
c’est de peu connaftre le sentiment . . . En effet, j’ai remarqué que bien des gens nom- 
maient poésie de sentiment tous ces petits vers dépouillés de force et de correction, a 
travers lesquels percent deux ou trois pensées fadement galantes, et qu’on appelle jolies . . . 
Eh! la postérité l’admirera-t-elle moins, pour n’avoir rimé ni impromptus bachiques, ni 
bouquets pour Philis? .. .”’ 

58 Réflexions sur la poésie (1760) and Réflexions sur l’ode (1762), both read before the 
Academy. 5° uvres de D’ Alembert (Paris, 1805), tv, 122. 
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guére®) ne seront pas trop contents de moi, car j’ai osé dire que ce poéte pensait 
peu, et que chez lui la partie du sentiment est nulle. Comme rien n’est plus vrai, 
les clameurs que cette décision pourra exciter*! ne m’inquiétent guére, d’autant 
que Rousseau n’a pas encore, comme Corneille, les honneurs de |’apothéose. 
J’ai trouvé occasion dans le méme écrit de vous rendre le justice que vous méritez, 
a l’occasion de l’usage de la philosophie dans la poésie, genre de mérite rare et 
précieux que vous seul avez eu parmi nous. 


Later, Marmontel, in his Eléments de littérature, expressed the same 
judgment (in this case there was apparently no personal animus): 


Malherbe, Racan, Rousseau lui-méme, ont voulu étre élégants, nombreux, 
fleuris; ils n’ont presque jamais parlé a l’Ame. Leurs odes sont froidement belles; 
et on les lit comme ils les ont faits, c’est 4 dire sens étre ému.® 


The end of the eighteenth century did not bring about a decline in the 
vogue of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, as some of the critical opinions given 
above might cause one to expect; instead, it saw that vogue reach its 
height. Voltaire, the poet’s greatest adversary, was dead. Personal 
attacks on the poet’s character had ceased, and even those critics who 
were considered severe did little to harm his reputation. Laharpe, 
counted a member of the coterie that attacked J.-B. Rousseau, studied 
him at length in the fifth volume of the Lycée, ou cours de littérature 
(1799), but, along with pages devoted to criticism of defects, there 
were so many pages of detailed praise that the general effect of this, 
the most extensive critical appraisal of the poet’s works during the pe- 
riod, was helpful rather than harmful to his vogue. It is true that Laharpe 
repeated all of the criticisms voiced by Voltaire, Vauvenargues, D’Alem- 
bert, and Marmontel, and at the end pointed out that Jean-Baptiste 
was inferior to Voltaire and that he could not lay claim to be called “‘le 
grand Rousseau” or “le prince des poétes francais.” He did, however, 
spend many pages analyzing the beauties of those poems which he espe- 
cially admired, such as the odes au comte du Luc, au prince Eugéne, au 
prince de Vend6me® and @ Malherbe, which Laharpe considered the true 


© In 1790 the editors of the Kehl edition of Voltaire seemed to think that by that time 
everybody realized that Voltaire was superior to J.-B. Rousseau. They ask, “‘s’il reste 
encore des gens de lettres qui croient de bonne foi J.-B. Rousseau un poéte égal ou supérieur 
a M. de Voltaire . . . ” (Quoted in éd. Moland, xxm, 374.) 

The Année littéraire v1 (1760), 167, had attacked D’Alembert’s Réflexions sur la 
poésie of 1760. It reférred ironically to the fact that “‘Rousseau, le grand Rousseau” was 
“trés peu goité de MM. les précepteurs et les tuteurs du genre humain.” 

® (uvres de Voltaire, éd. Moland, xu, 231. 

 (Euores choisies de Marmontel (Paris, 1825), rx, 229. 

“ Nouv. éd. (Paris, 1816), v, 368-443. 

*S And not to the “Duc de Vendéme” as Laharpe entitles it. 
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models of the French ode,“ and the cantata Circé, which he called “un 
des chefs-d’ceuvre de la poésie frangaise.’’®’ 

In addition to the numerous editions of J.-B. Rousseau’s complete 
or selected works which were published at about this time,®* we can cite 
as a proof that this period represented the apogee of his vogue his adop- 
tion as a classic to be used in educational programs, to be taught in 
secondary schools. We have to substantiate this not only the statement 
of Laharpe about the Ode 4 la Fortune: “‘on la fait apprendre aux jeunes 
gens dans presque toutes les maisons d’éducation . . . ”’,®* but the title- 
pages and the prefaces of certain editions. An edition published in 1790 
is entitled Odes, cantates, épitres et poésies diverses de J.-B. Rousseau, 
édition imprimée pour l'éducation du Dauphin, and one of 1805 is said 
to be: 


a l’usage des lycées et des écoles secondaires; ouvrage prescrit et adopté par la 
commission des livres classiques, et publié par M. de Wailly, proviseur du lycée 
Napoléon. od 


The preface of this edition states that: 


Rousseau est véritablement classique, c’est 4 dire qu’il peut servir de modéle, 
dans |’ode, dans la cantate et dans @pigramme. Voila les titres qui, de l’aveu des 
gens de goit, le placent 4 cété de Bdileau, de Racine et de La Fontaine. C’est 
ainsi sous ces rapports, c’est surtout comme poéte lyrique que la Commission 
d’Instruction publique a pensé qu’il devait étre mis entre les mains de la 
jeunesse. . .7° 


After the Restoration, in the early Romantic period, the vogue of 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau seemed to continue unabated. Numerous edi- 
tions of his complete or selected works were published, with extrava- 
gantly laudatory prefaces. More than thirty separate editions of individ- 
ual, selected, or complete works can be found listed in the bibliographies 
as appearing between 1815 and 1830." Eulogistic studies of Jean- 
Baptiste’s poetry were written by L. S. Auger” and Amar-Durivier.” 
Conservative critics of poetry praised or blamed the rising Romantic 
poets according to whether their works were worthy of comparison with 
those of J.-B. Rousseau. Thus, in the Journal des Débats, June 14, 1824, 
the critic “Z’” (Hoffmann) said of Hugo: “Ses odes offraient plusieurs 
strophes qui ne seraient point déplacées parmi les Odes de Rousseau et 

® Op. cit., p. 385. $7 Op. cit., p. 419. 

*8 Quérard lists over a dozen published between 1790 and 1815. 69 Op. cit., p. 407. 

70 Odes, cantates ... de J.-B. Rousseau (Paris, 1805), 2 xiii. 

1 See especially Quérard’s La France littéraire. 

72 Introd. to @uvres poét. de J.-B. Rousseau (Paris, 1823), 2 vols. in-32°. 

% Introd. to Guvres compl. de J.-B. Rousseau (Paris, 1820), 5 vols. in-8°. and article 
“J.-B. Rousseau”’ in Biogr. universelle, vol. xx1x (1825). 
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qui n’y seraient point les moins remarquables . . .’* In the same year 
Baron Trouvé called the young writers to order by reminding them that 
their ambitious innovations had not overthrown the laws consecrated 
by the four great classic writers: 

Jamais nous ne croirons commettre une injustice en rappelant a4 de jeunes écri- 
vains qu’ ils n’ont pas encore acquis le droit de faire autorité, et que nous préférons 
a4 d’ambitieuses innovations les vieilles lois consacrées par l’exemple de Corneille, 
de Racine, de Voltaire et de J.-B. Rousseau . . . 


And the poet also enjoyed royal favor. Louis XVIII himself knew the 
cantata Circé and the Cantique d’Ezéchias by heart and recited them to 
Chateaubriand on one occasion.” 

The critical tradition of Vauvenargues, Marmontel, and Laharpe, 

which held that one should admire J.-B. Rousseau, but with very dis- 
tinct reserves, survived in the writings of Villemain if nowhere else. 
But Villemain, viewing the problem from a greater distance (he was 
writing near the end of the Restoration period), was able to generalize 
a little more. The chapter in the Cours de littérature (1827) in which he 
treated the early eighteenth-century poets endeavored to show the 
decadence of French poetry at that period and claimed that the lyric 
poetry of the time, of which Jean-Baptiste was the best representative, 
was no longer anything but elegant imitation. With some suggestion of 
sadness, he expressed the fear that the decadence of lyric poetry would 
be permanent. And yet—with reserves, as we have said—he admired 
Rousseau: 
N’oublions donc pas, Messieurs, le talent de Jean-Baptiste; on pourra le sur- 
passer par la hardiesse du style, et surtout l’expression réveuse, accidentelle, 
des fantaisies, des émotions de l’Ame. De tous les poétes classiques par l’élégance, 
il est incontestablement celui 4 qui l’on peut reprocher le plus de mauvais vers; 
mais sa gloire ne périra pas tant que durera notre langue . . .”” 


In 1829 Jean-Baptiste Rousseau’s vogue seemed on the whole to be 
secure, his poetic reputation undamaged. A few critics had shown that 
he had certain defects, quite serious ones in fact, but they did not deny 
that, on the whole, he was a very distinguished if not great poet. At that 
moment there burst a terrific bombshell, a bombshell in the form of a 
vitriolic attack by the young critic Sainte-Beuve, an attack more 

% Quoted in Euvres completes de Victor Hugo, édition publiée par l’Imprimerie nationale, 
1 (Paris, 1904), 561. 

% In an article entitled “Apercu historique et littéraire sur l’année 1823,” in Annales de 
la littérature et des arts xtv (1824), p. 49. 

% See Chateaubriand’s Congrés de Vérone (Leipzig, 1838), 1, 267. It is apparent, in the 
same passage, that Chateaubriand also knew these poems very well. 

™ Cours de littérature (Bruxelles, 1840), p. 28. 
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violent than any preceding one: more insidious than those of Voltaire, 
who had contented himself with declaring that the poet was a scoundre] 
and not as great a genius as his friends claimed, for in this case the aim 
was to ruin forever the literary reputation of J.-B. Rousseau. Irritated 
by the fact that the enemies of the Romantics were presenting Jean- 
Baptiste as a model to the perfection of which they said the Romantics 
could never attain, Sainte-Beuve published, in the Revue de Paris of 
1829, an article designed to demolish the model poet of the classicists.”® 
He began with a short introductory account of Jean-Baptiste’s life 
and of his character (as interpreted by his enemies) and then proceeded 
to the main point: 
Qu’est-ce donc qu’un poéte lyrique? Avec sa nature d’esprit et ses habitudes, 
Rousseau pouvait-il prétendre a |’étre? pouvait-il s’en rencontrer un, vers 1710?79 


Then followed a page in which Sainte-Beuve defined the qualities of a 
lyric poet, an application of the definition to Rousseau’s character and 
to his epoch, and then the decision: “ce fut le moins lyrique de tous les 
hommes 4 la moins lyrique de toutes les époques.’’®® After a couple of 
pages of severe criticism of Rousseau’s poetic theories and literary taste, 
he came to specific works. The allégories he dismissed rapidly. Le fantas- 
tique, a quality necessary for such works, was in almost complete de- 
generescence in the eighteenth century, and Rousseau had even less of 
it than most men of his time. Then Sainte-Beuve took up the odes. As 
to the sacred odes, when one considers the source, one should not be 
surprised, he said, that occasional noble fragments are found. But how 
far they are below their originals! And he compared the most admired 
of all, the Cantique d’Ezéchias, with its source, much to Rousseau’s 
discredit. The political odes, he said, dealt in an exaggerated way with 
events that now seem trivial. The cantatas seem like bits of mediocre 
opera librettos; it is in the poems of Chénier that one can find a really 
poetic treatment of subjects like that. 

Coming down to details of style, Sainte-Beuve was equally severe. 
He saw no invention, no genius for rhythmic construction. There was 


78 There is little evidence available to show us what the Romantic poets thought of 
J.-B. Rousseau before 1829. Lamartine, at one period at least, was influenced by him: the 
poem L’Enthousiasme in Premiéres Méditations is quite certainly modeled after the Ode 
au comte du Luc. As for Victor Hugo, early in his career he seems to have known and 
respected the work of his predecessor. He said of him, for example, “un des auteurs pour 
lesquels les classiques professent @ juste titre (italics are mine) le plus profond respect, 
c’est, J.-B. Rousseau.’”’—From a letter in the Journal des Débats in July 1824—quoted in 
CEuvres completes, éd. de \’Impr.nat., 1 (1904), 566. 

79 T quote from the reprint in Portraits littéraires (Paris, 1862), 1, 128-144. The passage 
quoted is p. 130. 8° Op. cit., p. 133. 
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some skill or at least care in riming, but the rimes often were not in 
accord with the sense. The brilliant images that one finds in Jean- 
Baptiste are, he said, stolen from antiquity, that which is his own is 
prosaic, common; empty declamation, bad taste. ‘‘A vrai dire, le style 
de Rousseau n’existe pas.”’*! 

What will remain then of J.-B. Rousseau’s work? ‘Une trentaine 
d’épigrammes en style marotique, assez obscénes et laborieusement 
naives .. .”’®? If this savage demolition of a reputation aroused a storm 
of protest or even of controversy no evidence of the fact got into print. 
Sainte-Beuve himself, in a note added when the study was reprinted in 
Portraits littéraires, revealed that Chateaubriand, the first time the 
critic had met him, had blamed him for this article, whereas Royer- 
Collard, in similar circumstances, had congratulated him for it. In the 
same note, he declared that he had since repented of the violence that 
he had exhibited,® but that he had not essentially modified his judgment 
on the odes; a judgment which, he said, was more or less the same as 
that of Vauvenargues. Irrespective, however, of the effect of the article, 
there can be no doubt that it was soon followed by a tremendous decline 
in the vogue of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. Between 1830 and 1836 there 
were eight more printings of his poems, selected or complete, but none 
at all between that date and 1850, and one edition each in the years 1852, 
1866, 1868, and 1870.% Since then the only publications of J.-B. Rous- 
seau’s works have been in the field of curiosa: so-called “complete” 
editions of his epigrams destined for amateurs of refined pornography 
were published in 1879, 1911,and 1930; and in 1881 there appeared, for the 
same public, a volume of contes inédits of very doubtful authenticity. 

A striking confirmation of the suddenness of the decline of J.-B. 
Rousseau’s vogue may be found in Lanson’s Manuel bibliographique. In 
the early pages of the manual Lanson lists collections of French classics 
(pp. 30 ff.). Six collections of classics are listed as appearing between 
1800 and 1830. All of these contained J.-B. Rousseau. Of the nine collec- 
tions listed after 1830 only one contained Rousseau. 

The majority of the literary critics and the majority of the professors 
of literature lost their interest in Jean-Baptiste and their esteem for him 
soon after he had been dropped by the publishers. Already, in 1861, 
Désiré Nisard, conservative historian of literature though he was, ad- 
mitted J.-B. Rousseau was “une autorité fort ébranlée.”® Toward the 


"1 Op. cit., p. 142. 82 Op. cit., p. 143. 

“Cet article ...dont l’auteur aujourd’hui désavoue entiérement l’amertume bles- 
sante...” op. cit., p. 144. 

™ This list includes all editions mentioned in Brunet, Quérard and Lanson. 

® In Vol. rv of his Histoire de la littérature francaise, 4e édition (Paris, 1867), p. 134. 
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end of the nineteenth century Lanson and Brunetiére, in laying down 
what came to be the accepted professorial dogma with regard to eight- 
eenth-century literature, accepted the judgment of Sainte-Beuve. Lan- 
son, in his Histoire de la littérature francaise, did not even bother to dis- 
tinguish J.-B. Rousseau from his followers and imitators, and dismissed 
the whole subject as not worth study: “cette partie de notre littérature 
est une partie morte; ayons le courage d’en alléger notre exposition.’’* 
Having voiced that opinion in 1895, in the first edition of his work, 
Lanson did not bother to change it one iota in any of the subsequent 
editions.®’ As for Brunetiére, in a note appended to the first lesson of his 
Evolution de la poésie lyrique en France au dix-neuvieme siécle (1894), he 
said that he agreed with Sainte-Beuve, and he explained the vogue of 
Rousseau in this way: 

. « - aussi longtemps que nous n’avons pas eu de poétes lyriques, on a taché d’en 
faire un de Jean-Baptiste, afin qu’au moins nous eussions un reflet de David ou 
de Pindare. Mais “‘le soleil s’étant levé,” nous pouvons donner congé maintenant 
aux étoiles.** 


According to Brunetiére, it was the other Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, who 
was the real representative of lyricism in the eighteenth century in 
France. 

The judgments of Brunetiére and Lanson with regard to the so-called 
“Grand lyrique francais” were accepted then almost without question*®® 
and have been accepted® up to the present time, and with one or two 
exceptions too insignificant to be worth noting, there has been no indica- 
tion of a revival of the vogue of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. 


The preceding pages have laid a foundation of facts which serve as 
basis for an interpretative analysis of the growth and decline of the 
vogue of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau—an interpretation which will strive 
(within reasonable limits) to remain objective. There will be no attempt 


8 14th edition (1920), p. 641. 

87 It is true that in a lecture delivered in 1922 he said, without mentioning the name 
of J.-B. Rousseau, that he no longer considered lyric poetry absolutely sterile in that 
period. See Revue des Cours et Conf. xxiv, i (1922), 103. 88 Edition of 1899, 1, 48. 

8° With the exception perhaps of Faguet. Faguet, in a course given at the Sorbonne in 
1899 (printed in the Revue des Cours et Conf. 1899-1900 and reprinted in his Hist. de la 
poésie francaise, vol. v1), judged J.-B. Rousseau severely, but said that he was worth study- 
ing. 
°° Let us note, however, the judgment of Joseph Vianey, expressed in “La Bible dans la 
poésie francaise depuis Marot,”’ Revue des Cours et Conf. xxi, 2 (1922), 698-700: “Pendant 
de longues années, i] conserva la réputation d’étre le plus grand lyrique de notre pays. Il 
fallut toute une révolution du goft pour le déposséder de sa gloire. En son temps elle fut 
légitime.” 
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made to decide whether Rousseau’s contemporaries and the generations 
immediately following were “right” or “wrong” in admiring him greatly, 
or whether the deflation of his reputation by posterity has been ‘‘just”’ 
of “unjust.” Stress will be laid upon a critical examination of the com- 
plicated factors that account for the growth and decline of his vogue. 
Some light may be thrown thereby on the evolution of the taste for 
poetry in France and on the relation of that evolution to literary con- 
troversies and to personal friendships or animosities. 

To understand the rapid growth of J.-B. Rousseau’s vogue in the 
early eighteenth century, the rapid establishment of the idea that he 
was the best, if not the only poet, in the France of 1720, it is necessary 
to consider the status of lyric poetry at that time. When people of taste 
and culture looked back in the last years of the reign of Louis XIV, to 
the national literary production of the age that was coming to a close, 
they had reason to be satisfied with the achievements in dramatic poetry, 
in satiric and didactic poetry, but not in epic poetry, and not in lyric 
poetry—that is, at least, not in the more serious forms of lyric poetry, 
notably the ode. France had had worthy emulators of Euripides and 
Terence in Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, and in Boileau a worthy 
successor of the didactic and satirical phases of Horace. There had also 
been excellent minor lyric poets. But who had there been to emulate the 
lyric poetry, the odes, of Horace and Pindar? No one, since Malherbe. 
Had not La Fontaine said, in 1687, that this form “‘baisse un peu’’?” 
In 1693 Boileau had tried to revive it with his Ode sur la prise de Namur. 
One ode was not enough, however, to constitute a great body of lyric 
poetry, and this one was far from being admired by all of Boileau’s 
contemporaries. There is probably a certain amount of truth in the 
malicious allegation of Fontenelle that it was hissed and that Boileau’s 
supporters apologized for it: 


Quand Boileau fut sifflé sur son ode, 
Ses partisans criaient dans tout Paris, 
Pardon, Messieurs, le pauvret s’est mépris . . .* 


Thus one can say that, about the year 1700, the cultivated public in 
France was waiting for the appearance of a great lyric poet. Between 
1700 and 1710 two possible candidates for the post arose: Antoine 
Houdart de Lamotte and Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. In 1707 Lamotte 
published a volume of odes, an event which was followed three years later 


"In the Epitre d Huet. His explanation why this was so is curious: 
Quant aux autres talents, l’ode, qui baisse un peu, 
Veut de la patience; et nos gens ont du feu... 

‘? Euores de Fontenelle (Paris, 1790), v, 223. 
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by his election to the Académie frangaise. His rival’s flight in disgrace 
several months afterwards seemed to complete his triumph, but the tri- 
umph was short-lived. Lamotte was soon found to be unsatisfactory as a 
successor to Pindar and Horace. His odes were criticized before long for 
technical imperfections in versification and for an excess of dry, philo- 
sophical reasoning.* 

When the Cuores diverses of Rousseau appeared in 1712, the exiled 
poet enjoyed a striking revenge over his rival. We have seen above how 
greatly his work was admired long before his death. The public, anxiously 
waiting for a great lyric poet, thought they had found one at last. He 
seemed to fulfill all the requirements, such as the average cultivated 
Frenchman might have formulated them. Here was a poet who possessed 
first of all great technical skill in observing the severe rules of classical 
versification. His superiority in that respect was very generally recog- 
nized at the time.“ A second requirement for poetic greatness was also 
met by Jean-Baptiste. He imitated the ancients patiently and skillfully. 
Furthermore he treated grand subjects and treated them with dignity. 
But his work also contained certain novelties well calculated to appeal 
to the taste of the time. The series of odes sacrées pleased the large num- 
ber of people for whom the poetry of the Bible had become a source of 
poetic inspiration as legitimate as classical antiquity.™ And the cantatas 
appealed to that current of taste that was responsible for the eighteenth- 
century vogue of Quinault.% Opera librettos had come under critical 
ban, and the opera was a genre which serious people could hardly admit 
enjoying, but now J.-B. Rousseau had taken the opera libretto, separated 
it from the opera, compressed it to pocket size, established a fixed form, 
in other words classicized it and made it respectable. In doing so he 
produced a form which could really be called poésie lyrique, on the basis 
of the definitions found in the dictionaries of the epoch, that could be 
and was set to music.*” 


% See, for instance, Voltaire’s Temple du gott or Lebrun’s Réflexions sur le génie de l’ode. 
See op. cit., pp. 305-306. 

* It is worth noting that, from the Romantic period on and as the nineteenth century 
progressed, along with the disappearance of the appreciation of the special harmonic 
qualities produced by the observance of the classical rules for poetry in stanza form, there 
disappeared equally the idea of Rousseau’s superiority because of his technical skill. This 
same process is very much less marked in the case of Malherbe. 

% Numerous examples could be given of the vogue of Biblical poetry. See, for instance, 
the opening lines of the Poétique in Fénelon’s Lettre d l’ Académie (1715). 

% See Etienne Gros, Quinault (Paris, 1926), pp. 743-750. 

* For instance, the composer Batistin set to music the cantata Les bains de Thoméry, 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau knew it by heart and used to sing it, when he was young. 
See Confessions (Paris: Crés, 1912), 1, 241. 
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This candidate for the post of great lyric poet appeared as a poet of 
great variety. In addition to the different types of odes, the first edition 
of his works contained epigrams, epistles, allegories, and miscellaneous 
light verses. Even pastoral poetry was not neglected: a now forgotten 
eclogue (Palémon et Daphnis), apparently intended as a rebuke and an 
object lesson to Fontenelle, who had written rococo and unclassical 
pastorals, showed, long before André Chénier, how Theocritus and Virgil 
could be imitated successfully in French poetry. 

There is a possibility that the curiosity excited by the Rousseau 
scandal may have accounted for some of the success of his works. 
Curiosity must have attracted a number of readers, but only apprecia- 
tion could have held them. The numerous indications given above, 
which point to a steady growth of Jean-Baptiste’s vogue throughout 
the eighteenth century, show that, with a considerable number of people, 
his popularity rested on a solid basis. France had been waiting for a 
great lyric poet; in Rousseau there appeared one who fulfilled the 
classical requirements and who satisfied the taste of the majority of his 
contemporaries. 

The first serious criticisms of Jean-Baptiste were, as has been men- 
tioned, those of Voltaire. His criticisms, however, cannot be taken com- 
pletely at face value; they were certainly motivated by personal enmity, 
in which jealousy probably played some part, and they are, in most 
cases, trivial or unimportant, and, in some cases, completely unjustified. 
An examination of their two main points will show fundamental weak- 
nesses. First of all, Voltaire’s assertion many times repeated that Rous- 
seau’s poetic powers declined tremendously as soon as he left France 
was very much of an exaggeration. Of the twenty-one odes written in 
exile,** some were considered inferior by contemporaries, but these same 
contemporaries and all later critics who have bothered to study Jean- 
Baptiste’s work sufficiently to be able to distinguish between his more 
and his less successful poems, have agreed that some of these later odes 
are among his best.®® As to Voltaire’s other main criticism, that Rousseau 
reasoned poorly, that his poems were not well thought out, this point 
(if true) is of some cogency when applied to his satirical and didactic 
works (epistles and allegories), but less significant when applied to his 
cantatas and to his odes. One might disagree with the unfavorable opin- 
ion expressed by Rousseau about Alexander, Hannibal, and Sulla in the 
Ode @ la Fortune, and with that expressed about Epictetus and Brutus 
in the Ode @ l’abbé Courtin and one might hold that such opinions were 


88 All of the odes published in the third and fourth books were written in exile. 


** Such as the odes Au comte du Luc, Au comte de Bonneval, Aux princes chrétiens, A 
Malherbe, and Au comte de Zinzindorff. 
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the result of faulty reasoning, but in doing so one would not be criticizing 
seriously the poetic quality of the odes. The point made by Voltaire 
was in line with the current of philosophical criticism of poetry that 
developed in the early eighteenth century.’ In making it, Voltaire was 
identifying himself with the group of which the extremist was Lamotte, 
writer of logically reasoned odes and later the advocate of odes and trage- 
dies in prose. This type of criticism tended in reality toward the abolition 
of poetry altogether, and so it could hardly serve as a method to judge 
the quality of lyric poetry or the relative merit of a lyric poet. 

The ostentatiously orthodox religious attitude adopted by Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau after his exile, and the fact that some of his best 
friends—the editors of the Mémoires de Trévoux, the abbé Desfontaines, 
Louis Racine, etc.—were definitely anti-philosophe in their sentiments, 
caused the controversy over the question of his greatness to assume the 
air of a battle between factions. The author of the Cantique d’Ezéchias 
was attacked or defended not so much on the basis of the quality of his 
work, but on the basis of the fact that he was an enemy of Voltaire and 
that he had shown no sympathy for liberal ideas. That explains the jeers 
in D’Alembert’s letter to Voltaire and the subtle venom in his Réflexions 
sur la poésie, and it also explains to a certain extent the heat of Fréron’s 
defense of J.-B. Rousseau (vid. sup. p. 150). 

The criticism of J.-B. Rousseau by Vauvenargues was partly that ofa 
partisan of Voltaire, but it was not altogether so. It contained a new 
note: the suggestion that Rousseau was lacking in feeling, a suggestion 
which deserves analysis, for it was a portent of a slowly developing 
change in poetic taste. This change, which was to result in lyric poetry 
being no longer defined as poetry written to be sung, but as poetry which 
expressed personal feeling,’°' may have begun to develop from the mo- 
ment that people began to get the notion that poetry was not merely 
words arranged according to certain rules of rime and meter, but that 
it had to do with certain essential esthetic qualities and could exist 
apart from verse.'® However that may be, Vauvenargues, in his remarks 
on Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and on the ode in general, showed that his 


100 See D. Mornet’s Le Romantisme en France au XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1912), p. 177 ff. 

101 This definition did not get into the nineteenth-century dictionaries, but it is that of 
the literary historians at the end of the century, the definition of Lanson and Brunetiére. 
See Brunetiére’s Evolution de la poésie lyrique (Paris, 1899), 1, Quatriéme lecon, esp. 154- 
155. 

102 This idea probably existed long before it was consecrated by the dictionaries. Ex- 
amples of it are to be found in Racine (“Tous les arts sont poésie.””—éd. Grands Ecrivains, 
vi, 271) and in Mme de Sévigné. (In speaking of a letter she had received, she said: 
“Nous y avons trouvé méme de la poésie; car vous savez mieux que moi que le style figuré 
est une poésie.”—é€d. Grand Ecrivains, x, 3.) 
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objections to the poet he was criticizing sprang from an attitude toward 
poetry which was groping toward the Romantic attitude. He demanded 
the expression of feeling in poetry, he wanted poetry to produce pity, 
astonishment, fear, and a “sombre saisissement.’’'* He apparently con- 
sidered it a demerit that Rousseau’s best poems were imitated from 
psalms and that they did not come from his “propre fonds.’ It may 
be noted that in saying this he suggested, without actually saying it in 
so many words, that he would have preferred an individual expression 
of personal feeling in poetry. That Vauvenargues criticized Rousseau 
because he wanted something different in poetry, that he did not know 
exactly what he wanted, but that Romantic lyric poetry would probably 
have pleased him, was suggested when he said that the ode is “un genre 
qui n’a pas encore atteint 4 beaucoup prés sa perfection,” that an ode 
should be an “espéce de délire, un transport de l’imagination” and that 
this transport should be ‘‘vrai.’?® 

We see from the foregoing that in the case of Vauvenargues, at least, 
the resistance to the vogue of Rousseau was due to a new current in 
taste. We may doubt the depth of conviction or the sincerity of some of 
the later philosophes who echoed Vauvenargues’ judgment, for it be- 
came one of the stock criticisms used by Voltaire and his group. The 
case of Marmontel, however, is different. That his opinion with regard 
to Rousseau, quoted above (p. 151); was inspired by a conception of lyric 
poetry somewhat similar to that of Vauvenargues is shown in his remarks 
on the subject “Lyrique” in the Eléments de littérature. What he admired 
was the wild enthusiasm of the lyric poems of primitive peoples, and he 
cites, as examples of this, two extensive passages from Ossian.'® 

With the death of Voltaire and the coming of the Revolutionary 
period, that current of opposition of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau which was 
based on personal animosity or factional enmity disappeared. If, as 
D’Alembert said, there had really been a decline in the poet’s vogue 
about 1760, this decline ceased after the deaths of the philosophes, and 
the vogue resumed its rise to reach an apogee about 1800. The greater 
part of the literary public had accepted him by then as a classic.!°” The 

103 Op. cit., p. 269. 104 Thid. 

1% (Euvres posthumes de Vauvenargues (Paris, 1821), p. 105. 

10 Op, cit., Ix, 213-229. The quotations from Ossian are given—in translation—on 
pp. 221-226. 

107 One isolated exceptional case is presented by Jean-Marie Chassaignon, who, in his 
strange work Cataractes de l’Imagination (1779), 4 vols., tv, 54-101, criticized the lyric 
poetry of J.-B. Rousseau as violently as Sainte-Beuve was to later. The judgments of 
Chassaignon were, however, in general unusual, not to say eccentric. He considered Jean- 
Baptiste far more important as a writer of comedies than as a lyric poet. Elsewhere in his 
work, while criticizing severely Racine and Boileau and other accepted classics, he exalted 
the merits of Pradon, Chapelain and Danchet. 
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pre-Romantic conception of lyric poetry that we noted in Vauvenargues 
and Marmontel had not yet developed to the point where people would 
consider absolutely unworthy of consideration all poetry which did not 
conform to it. The classic tradition was still holding too strongly for 
that. Chateaubriand, for instance, would certainly have subscribed to 
the ideas of Marmontel with regard to the essence of lyricism, but he 
did not go further; he seemed to take it for granted that Rousseau was 
an important poet.!* 

As we have seen, the state of affairs just mentioned lasted until 1829, 
to be followed by Sainte-Beuve’s savage article and a plummet-like 
drop of Jean-Baptiste’s vogue in the following decade. The facts concern- 
ing this decline in vogue are sufficiently striking to speak for themselves, 
but the judgment of Sainte-Beuve, that was presumably a very notable 
contributing cause, needs to be dissected and explained. Sainte-Beuve’s 
article made a pretense of being serious criticism, of judging Jean- 
Baptiste according to eternal, absolute standards and finding him seri- 
ously wanting. Let us note at once that Sainte-Beuve did not apply these 
same standards consistently in his later judgments of eighteenth-century 
poets. Of one of J.-B. Rousseau’s successors he said this: 

Un poéte qui devait bient6t consacrer aux idées d’avenir, 4 la philosophie, 4 la 
liberté, 4 la nature, une lyre incompléte, mais neuve et sonore, et que le temps 
ne brisera pas.19 


Of whom was he speaking? André Chénier? No, Ecouchard Lebrun! 
In reality Sainte-Beuve’s article on J.-B. Rousseau was to a large extent 
a polemic. This was admitted in some lines that appeared near the end: 


. .. depuis qu’au commencement de ce siécle d’ardents et généreux athlétes ont 
rouvert l’aréne lyrique et l’ont remplie de luttes encore inouies, cet instinct bas 
et envieux, qui est de toutes les époques, a ramené Rousseau en avant sur la 
scéne littéraire, comme adversaire de nos jeunes contemporains: on a redoré sa 
vieille gloire et recousu son drapeau .. . C’est cette tactique peu digne, quoique 
éternelle, qui a provoqué dans cet article notre sévérité franche et sans ré- 
serve .. 8 


So, just because poor Jean-Baptiste, who happened to be a lyric poet 
and therefore suitable to be set up in opposition to the Romantic lyric 
poets, had been exalted at their expense by some of the conservative 
critics, Sainte-Beuve went at him mercilessly and ripped his reputation 
to shreds. If this were the principal cause of the decline in Rousseau’s 


108 Tn his Analyse raisonnée de l’histoire de France, for instance, he said: “Pour maintenir 
nos droits au génie, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Buffon, et les deux Rousseau écrivaient.” 
CEuvres completes (Paris, 1831), v ter, 453. 

109 Op cit., p. 145. 10 Op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
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vogue, one would be inclined to call it the most striking example of 
ill-luck in literary history, and one might well speculate as to what 
strange shifting in literary values might have taken place, if the redoubt- 
able Sainte-Beuve had gone to work to demolish, for a similar reason, 
Malherbe or Boileau or Racine. For the author of the Lundis was an 
able polemist. His article is plausible and convincing. It requires careful 
examination and a thorough knowledge of the subject to see how he has 
skillfully blended sound and correct interpretations with personal opin- 
ions—keen and subtle, but nonetheless impressionistic and open to 
question—and with half-truths and definite appeals to the prejudices 
of his contemporaries. For example, it is decidedly a half-truth to say: 
“il avait été méme assez sévérement apprécié par Laharpe et Lebrun” 
(p. 143). It is true that these two men criticized J.-B. Rousseau in some 
points, but the general effect of their criticism is to leave the impression 
that he was a great lyric poet. The following can be cited as examples of 
appeals to prejudice: 

1. Ridiculing Rousseau’s taste because he requested a friend to send him a 
package of tragedies of La Chapelle, Péchantré, Campistron, Lafosse, and Duché. 
(Sainte-Beuve did not foresee that some of the contemporaries whom he took 
the trouble to study would seem to posterity as insignificant as Péchantré.) 

2. Saying that Rousseau could not bea lyric poet because he had a mean 
character: which is not only unjust, but absurd, as criticism. 

3. A toady’s gesture on the part of Sainte-Beuve toward Victor Hugo and the 
government, when he exalted Hugo’s Funerailles de Louis XVIII as contrasted 
with the “insignificance” of the subject’s of Rousseau’s odes. 


It is not suggested here that Sainte-Beuve’s arbitrary animosity to 
Jean-Baptiste was the only cause or the principal cause of the decline 
of the latter’s vogue. It must have merely served as a powerful sugges- 
tion for those people to whose taste the poetry of the author of the Ode 
@ la Fortune no longer appealed, who were getting tired of trying to 
admire his work. To them it must have been an encouragement to cease 
that effort. That they ceased admiring and even reading his work before 
long is abundantly evident. One may ask, however, whether the central 
arguments of Sainte-Beuve represent a valid appraisal of the change in 
public taste which was the principal reason for the cessation of the vogue 
of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. As we have seen above, the critic attacked, 
with equal severity, the form and the substance. As for the substance, 
he said that at the least lyric of all epochs Rousseau was the least lyric 
of all men; as for the form: his style really did not exist. How significant 
is each of these judgments? 

If we look at Sainte-Beuve’s definition of lyricism" or at the very 


1 Op. cit., pp. 130-131. 
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analogous one given by Brunetiére in his Evolution de la poésie lyrique,” 
-we note at once that neither critic has restricted lyric poetry to a nar- 
rowly Romantic interpretation. The change in taste that had been 
developing since the days of Vauvenargues had brought with it a fond- 
ness for personal lyric poetry, but it had not excluded all other types. 
For Sainte-Beuve and Brunetiére lyric poetry was not solely personal 
expression of personal feeling or frank revelation of personal emotional 
experiences, it was much more than that. In fact their definitions were 
so broad that they could admit as genuinely lyric many poets who were 
at least superficially impersonal. If all poets who did not meet the condi- 
tions of a narrowly Romantic definition of lyric poetry were to be put 
beyond the pale, Jean-Baptiste Rousseau would deserve to be excluded, 
but if one should enlarge one’s definition of lyricism to the point of 
including, as Sainte-Beuve seemed to, all poetry in which personal feel- 
ing, though not expressed directly, serves as the psychological basis, it 
would be an arbitrary judgment to say that Rousseau was the least 
lyric of all men. An unprejudiced reader, who knew something of the 
circumstances of Jean-Baptiste’s life, could hardly read such an ode 
sacrée as that “Contre les calomniateurs’” without being aware that, 
paraphrased from a psalm as it may be, it nevertheless springs from a 
basis of powerful personal feeling. Or who could fail to be aware of the 
deep and sincere feeling of gratitude which, in the Ode au comte du Luc, 
pierces through the trappings of the classical form, so hard for modern 
readers to stomach? The judgment of Sainte-Beuve that J.-B. Rousseau 
was the least lyric of all men is, we repeat, arbitrary and is not justified 
by his own theories or by those of the critics who followed him. 

The severe judgment with regard to the style of Jean-Baptiste is 
more significant and is possibly the clue to the explanation of the eclipse 
of his vogue. It must be remembered that, before Sainte-Beuve, even 
the less favorable critics agreed that, from the point of view of style—that 
is, technique, versification, imagery—J.-B. Rousseau was a master. The 
author of the Lundis tried to back up his own unfavorable opinion with 
detailed criticisms, but these were either insignificant, purely arbitrary, 
or unjustified'* and, strangely enough, often similar to detailed criti- 


112 Op. cit., pp. 145-156. 

13 Example of arbitrary criticism: Sainte-Beuve echoed Voltaire’s disapproval of the 
lines: 

Et les jeunes zéphyrs de leurs chaudes haleines 
Ont fondu l’écorce des eaux. 
(Ode au comte de Zinzindorff.) 

If he had wanted to praise J.-B. Rousseau, he could, equally well, have praised the meta- 
phor for audacity in a period of poetic timidity. 

Example of unjustified criticism: “Il y a de beaux traits, mais ils sont pris.” (p. 143). 
Of course they were. The classical tradition demanded skillful borrowing from the ancients. 
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cisms made by earlier critics, who had considered that they were merely 
pointing out the flaws of an otherwise great genius. One thing, however, 
is quite evident: though he did not satisfactorily explain why, Sainte- 
Beuve certainly disliked the style of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. And the 
majority of his contemporaries and the succeeding generations felt the 
same way. Jean-Baptiste Rousseau was—and this is what Sainte-Beuve 
felt, though he did not say it—the most complete, out-and-out repre- 
sentative of those elements of poetry against which the Romantics had 
reacted most violently and which they had abandoned most completely: 
versification based on Malherbe’s strict rules, the classic vocabulary and 
the classic imagery—limited to the skillful imitation of the ancients. 

Why, may we ask, was there no attempt at rehabilitation of J.-B. 
Rousseau by the anti-Romantic critics at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Here chance probably played its réle. The anti-Romantic critics 
were traditionalists, anxious to uphold the ancien régime tradition of 
loyalty to the monarchy. Had Rousseau not have been exiled he might 
have been an excellent defender of tradition and legitimacy in politics 
(for he was certainly a defender of tradition and legitimacy in religion 
and literature) and as such might have overcome the repugnance that 
the generation of 1890 had for his poetry. But instead of celebrating 
Louis XV, his favorites, his ministers, and his generals, J.-B. Rousseau 
found himself obliged by circumstances to celebrate enemies of France: 
Prince Eugene, the Emperor, the king of England, and various Habsburg 
ministers and ambassadors. 

We have endeavored to show, in the preceding pages, that J.-B. 
Rousseau’s vogue sprang originally from an immediate decision, by a 
large part of the cultivated public in France, that he was the great lyric 
poet whom they had been awaiting for a long time, the man who in 
France had raised the most important lyric form, the ode, to a plane 
equal to that reached by Pindar and Horace. We have endeavored to 
show that most of the eighteenth-century opposition to the vogue (in- 
cluding that of Voltaire) was inspired by personal and factional ani- 
mosity and was superficial and passing, and that the other currents of 
opposition were ineffective: the anti-poetic current because it attacked 
all poets and hence none in particular, and the pre-Romantic current 
(represented by Vauvenargues) because it was as yet undeveloped and 
insufficiently articulate. The prestige of Voltaire caused the vogue to 
suffer some setbacks, but we have seen that followers of Voltaire, such 
as Laharpe, praised certain aspects of the poet’s work fulsomely, and 
thus did not hamper the vogue’s development. We have seen how, with 
the passing of the Voltairian opposition to J.-B. Rousseau, he was in an 
apparently definitive way consecrated as a classic, and apparently as 
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safe as other classics (i.e. Boileau or Racine) from more than temporary 
eclipse in the Romantic triumph. 

We have also seen how the unfortunate “grand lyrique francais” be- 
came a victim of the factional hatred of a brilliant and influential critic. 
We have endeavored to show that Sainte-Beuve’s article was more a 
violent and exaggerated polemic than a balanced critical appraisal, but 
that it revealed an undoubted change in taste, a change in taste which 
caused people to find the classical poetic language absolutely insupport- 
able. Like the small boy in Andersen’s story, Sainte-Beuve may be said 
to have cried out: “‘But the Emperor has no clothes on!” and everybody 
at once agreed. Up to 1829 J.-B. Rousseau had seemed to be decked out 
in the most magnificent poetic garments, but from that moment on the 
garments became invisible and have remained so. Whether the mere fact 
that Jean-Baptiste was picked as a scapegoat explains his failure to be 
pardoned by the eclecticism of modern literary taste, is a question diffi- 
cult to answer. Even more difficult would it be to decide whether or not 
the eclipse of his vogue will be permanent. Ronsard came back to favor 
after a two hundred-year eclipse, and who knows what surprises future 
changes in taste might hold in store for the vogue of Jean-Baptiste 
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VII 


BURKE’S THEORY CONCERNING WORDS, IMAGES, 
AND EMOTION 


DMUND BURKDBP’S youthful essay on The Sublime and Beautiful, 

first published in 1757, sets forth a theory that the impassioned lan- 
guage of poetry and oratory may rouse emotion without the entry of any 
clear images into the mind. This proposal—audacious if read by the light 
of the Augustan sunset, but prophetic of romanticism—has received oc- 
casional notice from historians of criticism because it anticipates Lessing’s 
brilliant attack upon Wortmalerei in Laokoon (1766). But the way in 
which Burke seems to have invented his theory from scraps of Locke and 
Berkeley, left on the battlefield where the contest over abstract ideas had 
once been waged, has gone apparently unnoticed. 

In this essay we find that Burke frequently unites “the power of poetry 
and eloquence,’” and shrewdly analyzes the orator’s appeal to emotion.” 
Words, he declares, “‘are as capable, nay much more capable of making 
deep and lively impressions than any other arts, and even than nature 
itself in very many cases.’’* Hence the fascination which the power of 
rhetoric holds for young Burke. To the faculty of reason he accords short 
shrift: just as his esthetic deals with “bodies acting mechanically upon 
the human mind by the intervention of the senses,’”’ so his psychology 
turns upon “‘the passions” rather than “‘the languid and precarious oper- 
ation of our reason.’* His frankly introspective method considers even 


1 See 11, xiii and Vv, ii in particular. Unless otherwise noted, references are to the text and 
section-numbering of the Second Edition (1759), whose amplifications make it more satis- 
factory for general citation, 

? Burke’s assumption of emotional appeal is shown in m1, vii and throughout his essay. 
Professor F. Mirabent Vilaplana, La Estética Inglesa del Siglo XVIII (Barcelona, 1927), 
p. 98, notes a lax and apparently interchangeable use of ‘passion,’ ‘emotion,’ and ‘affection’ 
throughout Burke’s essay, but adds: “De nuestro estudio hemos desprendido que, a pesar 
del uso indistinto de estos términos, Burke habla de affecci6n cuando quiere significar 
la simple recepcién en el espiritu; emocién, cuando se refiere a la reaccién fisiolégica y 
mental del individuo; pasién, cuando significa lo que en términos actuales llamariamos 
sentimientos.”’ In discussing the effect of words upon the auditor, Parts m and v, Burke 
employs all three terms, but in v, iv specifically describes the result of sound or mental 
image as affection. For the sake of simplicity I think we may here speak solely of emotion. 

3 See v, vii. In Addison’s papers on “Pleasures of the Imagination” in The Spectator in 
1712 (to which Burke refers in 1, x and 1, ix) we find a significant parallel: “Words, when 
well chosen, have so great a Force in them that a Description often gives us more lively 
Ideas than the Sight of Things themselves” (Spectator, ed. Henry Morley |London, 
1889-91], p. 601). 

‘im, vii. In m1, xiii Burke observes: “I should imagine, that the influence of reason in 
producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is commonly believed.” At several 
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the emotional effect of words “put together without any rational view,” 
such as wise, valiant, generous, good, and great, when spoken apart from 
any ulterior context in ‘‘a warm and affecting tone of voice ” (v, iii). 

Dr. Samuel H. Monk in his study of the sublime in the eighteenth cen- 
tury writes: “It is against a background of rhetoric then, that the sub- 
lime begins to emerge, and it is no matter for surprise that it should take 
on a certain coloring from its origins.’”*® Professor R. S. Crane in his 
critique of this monograph observes that whereas certain theorists from 
Dennis to Reynolds wrote of the sublime as the quality par excellence of 
great masterpieces, essentially a rhetorical approach,”’ Burke sought the 
sublime not primarily in literature or art, but in a state of mind induced 
by natural objects. One should, however, qualify Professor Crane’s as- 
sertion by noting that after Burke has done with solemn temples and 
storms and high cliffs, the argument veers back wholly to poetry and 
rhetoric in Part v—not, to be sure, under the tutelage of ut pictura poesis 
and timeworn rules, but in a fresh empiric attempt to consider words as 
another range of stimuli, which “affect us in a manner very different from 





points Burke’s speculation comes close to the viewpoint of modern behaviorism, and in rv, 
iii he anticipates the James-Lange theory of the emotions, “when the body is disposed, 
by any means whatsoever, to such emotions as it would acquire by the means of a certain 
passion, it will of itself excite something very like that passion in the mind.” Cf. James, 
Principles of Psychology (New York, 1896), 1, ch. xxv. Lucretius appears to have had an 
inkling of the same theory in De rerum natura, 111, 152-160—a passage from which this 
entire Section in The Sublime and Beautiful seems to be loosely adapted. Lessing drew the 
same inference from his knowledge of the theatre in Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Werke, 
ed. Goering, 1, 113. 

5 The Sublime: A study of critical theories in XVIII-century England, MLA General 
Series (1935), p. 84. It is somewhat confusing that on p. 63 the author still gives 1756 as 
the publication date of The Sublime and Beautiful—a long-persistent error, as has now 
been shown beyond reasonable doubt and as Dr. Monk himself implies, p. 85, n. 3, in 
citing recent investigation. In Dr. Monk’s discussion of oratory one notes as a trivial slip 
that the name of John Lawson, lecturer on oratory at Burke’s alma mater (cf. D. NV. B.), 
appears throughout (pp. 24, 107, 250) as Lanson. One might also challenge Dr. Monk’s 
suggestion, p. 92, that Burke’s definition of ‘astonishment’ is paraphrased from Johnson’s 
Dictionary. The verbal correspondence is not close, and in view of Burke’s own statement 
in his Preface to the First Edition (in 1757; dropped from all subsequent editions which I 
have ever seen) that “It is four years now since this enquiry was finished,” it seems 
unlikely that Johnson’s lexicon, published 15 April 1755, furnished Burke with any fresh 
clues about “that state of the soul, in which all the motions are suspended, with some 
degree of horror” (11, i). This theory of the sublime and its emotional state was essential to 
Burke’s whole system of esthetics. On the other hand the final part of Burke’s essay, 
dealing with words and images, does bear evidence of some revision shortly before 1757. 
In v, v he alludes to Spence’s Preface to Blacklock’s Poems, published 13 November 1754, 
as we learn from Ralph Straus, Dodsley (London, 1910), p. 352. 

6 PQ, xv (1936), 165-167. Crane names Hume, Akenside, Baillie, Gerard, and Reid as 
sharing Burke’s attitude in this respect. 
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that in which we are affected by natural objects, or by painting or archi- 
tecture” (v, i). Between this approach, and the mild titillation of the 
‘pleasures of imagination’ in Akenside, Baillie, or Gerard, or even 
Burke’s own conventional flirtation with beauty in Part m1, lie a great 
difference and a new psychological boldness. 

How then does Burke advance into this new field? In Part v he begins 
his inquiry by classifying words “into three sorts’”—aggregate, simple 
abstract, compound abstract.’ The probable historic background of these 
categories is not without interest. For at least a century before Burke, the 
imperfection of words had been complained of by various writers—the 
beginning of that interest in semantics and the ‘meaning of meaning’ 
which is rife today. While French critics of the fine arts had begun to 
disparage language because of its inferior clarity to painting,* English 
scientists shortly after the death of Bacon started grumbling about its 
vagueness and inaccuracy when compared with the idiom of mathemat- 
ics. John Locke, who shared the scientific viewpoint of his age,’ set 
about in the Essay concerning Human Understanding (1690) to illuminate 
the relationship of sense-impressions to words and ideas. In two vital re- 
spects Locke is no precursor of Burke; he has no patience with rhetoric 
and high-flown diction, and furthermore obscure imagery is in his view 
the unhappy result of ‘dull organs,” faint original impressions, or poor 
memory in the writer or speaker." Yet he does draw up an elaborate 


7 y, ii. He introduces the third category as “compound abstracts,” but thereafter speaks 
of them as “compound abstracts.’’ Among early attempts to classify words with which 
Burke was certainly familiar, should be noted the twofold system of Aristotle in Poetics, 
xxi. Although his ax\odv and d:rdodv may suggest Burke’s ‘simple’ and ‘aggregate,’ the 
resemblance is only superficial; Aristotle’s division is merely a linguistic convenience, 
with no reference to psychology. 

8 Burke himself in 11, [iv] cites the opinion of Du Bos, “wherein he gives painting the 
preference to poetry in the article of moving the passions, principally on account of the 
greater clearness of the ideas it represents.”’ Cf. Du Bos, Critical Reflections, trans. Nugent 
(London, 1748), 1, 321. By his paradoxical theory Burke converts this apparent short- 
coming into the chief glory of poetry. For the traditional parallel in this regard between 
poetry and painting, see W. G. Howard, “Ut Pictura Poesis,”’” PMLA, xxiv (1909), 
40-123, and Cicely Davies, “Ut Pictura Poesis,”” MLR, xxx (1935), 159-169. 

® For the history of this grievance, with the various proposals to create a scientific 
lingua franca, see R. F. Jones, “Science and Language in England of the Mid-17th Cen- 
tury,”’ JEGP, xxxt (1932), 315-331. 

10 Cf, Fulton H. Anderson, The Influence of Contemporary Science upon Locke’s Method 
and Results (University of Toronto, 1923). 

1 See Locke’s Essay, ed. Fraser, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1894), Bk. m, xxix, 3. Kenneth MacLean, 
Locke and English Literature of the 18th Century (New Haven, 1936), Bk. m1, summarizes 
Locke’s doctrine about words and his rebuke of obscure imagery and muddy thinking— 
with the response which it drew from Addison, Bolingbroke, Fielding, and others. No 
attempt is here made to connect Locke with The Sublime and Beautiful. 
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system for classifying ideas from which, I venture to suggest, Burke bor- 
rowed in devising his three classes of words. Burke’s acquaintance with 
Locke needs little proof, since his essay makes four direct references to 
the Essay concerning Human Understanding in other connections.” 

First of all, as Locke sets forth in Book 1, ‘simple’ or indefinable ideas 
include those of existence, power, unity, space, succession, pleasure and 
pain; they come through the five senses and cannot be invented by the 
mind, although it may sort them out by ‘reflection.’ These sensuous im- 
pressions correspond in Burke’s aesthetic to the effect of natural objects 
upon the imagination. As Burke explains in the first four Parts of his es- 
say, objects which impress us with their power, vastness or infinity, suc- 
cession and uniformity, or their effect of ‘painful delight’ upon the senses, 
are sublime—while the opposite or complementary qualities are gener- 
ally associated with beauty. Locke’s second class of ideas, the ‘complex,’ 
representing a departure from simple sensuous perception into the realm 
of memory and reasoning, parallels Burke’s classification of words, those 
symbols which have only an arbitrary connection with real objects and 
which affect us in a different way. Burke defines his aggregate words as 
“simple ideas united by nature to form some one determinate composi- 
tion.” Simple abstracts are “they that stand for one simple idea of such 
compositions, and no more,” while compound abstracts are “the arbitrary 
union of both the others, and of various relations between them, in great- 
er or less degrees of complexity” (v, ii). This is essentially the way in 
which Locke sorts out his ‘complex ideas’ in Book 11, Chapters xii ff. His 
division is as follows: 

1. Modes, which are abstract or dependent concepts, and have no sub- 
stance save as they refer to some ulterior thing; Locke gives as examples 
‘triangle,’ ‘gratitude,’ ‘murder,’ ‘beauty.’ This category runs parallel 
with Burke’s simple abstracts, which he illustrates by the words ‘red,’ 
‘blue,’ ‘round,’ ‘square.’ Locke’s modes and Burke’s simple abstracts 
therefore depend for their reality upon some specific application. Like the 
figures of plane geometry (upon which both writers draw for their exam- 
ples), they do not have all the dimensions of reality. 

2. Substances, that is, ideas of collective qualities. “A combination of 
the ideas of a certain sort of figure, with the powers of motion, thought, 
and reasoning, joined to a substance, makes the ordinary idea of a man,” 


12 Burke’s essay contains four direct references to Locke’s treatise. His section ‘On 
Taste,” first added in the Second Edition, refers to Locke’s Essay, 11, ix; Burke in a note 
to I, iii disagrees with the pleasure and pain theory of Locke, 1, xx; Burke in Iv, xiv again 
mentions Locke only to disagree with the Essay, 11, vii; his final reference in v, iii, praising 
Locke’s “usual sagacity” as shown in the Essay, I, iii, occurs in the midst of Burke’s theo- 
rizing about ideas—the discussion in which I am here suggesting a larger and unacknowl- 
edged debt. 
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writes Locke in 11, xxii, §14. This class corresponds to Burke’s aggregate 
words, of which he offers as specimens ‘man,’ ‘horse,’ ‘tree,’ ‘castle.’ 
Locke’s substances and Burke’s aggregates are thus bundles of simple 
attributes “‘united by nature.” 

3. Relations, such as cause and effect, identity and diversity, along 
with moral concepts like good and evil. Here we have the counterpart of 
Burke’s compound abstracts, which he represents by such words as ‘vir- 
tue,’ ‘honour,’ ‘persuasion,’ ‘magistrate’ (a curious choice, but Burke 
evidently means a compound of ‘man’ and ‘justice’). Locke’s relations, 
like Burke’s compound abstracts, may spring from syntheses of ideas in 
the previous classes or from inductive reasoning. Burke goes on to ob- 
serve that thes: compound abstracts “are not real essences”’ (v, ii), and 
a little later remarks that in ordinary conversation ‘‘some words express- 
ing real essences, are so mixed with others of a general and nominal im- 
port, that it is impracticable to jump from sense to thought, from par- 
ticulars to generals, from things to words”’ (v, iv). This discrimination be- 
tween essences—which stems of course from Aristotelianism—is part of 
the texture of Locke’s argument in the Essay." Burke’s glance at this 
doctrine is even more cursory than his treatment of ideas, but that Locke 
still looms in the background seems to admit of little doubt." 


18 See the Essay, m1, iii, §15-18 and vi, §6. Real essence is “the being of any thing” 
apart from all exterior relationships, while nominal essence is “the artificial constitution of 
genus and species” which changes as the observer increases his knowledge or accuracy. 
So far as I know, the only critic who hitherto has suggested Locke’s influence upon 
Burke’s zxsthetic theories is Mirabent, op. cit., p. 93: “Observamos, también, que la 
palabra ¢deas tiene la significaci6n lockiana que traducida en términos de la psicologfa 
equivale aproximadamente a presentaciones. Ademas, el concepto de la imaginacién es de 
evidente estructura lockiana.” It should de added that Burke is of course conscious of the 
traditional bond between word and idea, and between idea and image—and in a qualifying 
clause added to v, vii in the Second Edition explains his novel “ideas not presentable but 
by language” by saying, “if they may properly be called ideas which present no distinct 
image to the mind.”’ Burke may have in mind Berkeley’s denial of the existence of general 
abstract ideas; see below. 

4 David Hartley, Observations on Man (London, 1749), 1, 276-279, discusses the relation 
of words to ideas, but I find no conclusive bond with Burke’s essay. Hartley divides words 
into four classes: (1) such as have ideas only, (2) such as have both ideas and definitions, 
(3) such as have definitions only, (4) such as have neither ideas nor definitions. Although 
his system grows a little muddled in the exposition, one is reminded of Burke in Hartley’s 
remark that the second class “excite aggregates of simple ideas,” and in regard to the third 
that “mental emotions are apt to attend some of these even in passing slightly over the 
ear; and these emotions may be considered as ideas belonging to the terms respectively. 
Thus the very words, gratitude, mercy, cruelty, treachery, &c. separately taken affect the 
mind.” On pp. 287-288 he suggests that persons born blind come to use words “‘as alge- 
braists do the letters that represent quantities,’ in much the same way as that by which 
Burke had accounted for the blind poet and physicist in v, v. But Hartley’s curt dismissal 
of xsthetics in m, 253-254, precludes any sympathetic analysis of poetry or impassioned 
rhetoric. 
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After setting up his threefold classification of words, Burke maintains 
that compound abstracts do not raise images in the mind—but that 
through long use, and association with good or evil or “other interesting 
things or events,’”’ these words are able to stir emotion merely by “the 
sound, without any annexed notion” (v, ii). Burke concedes that the oth- 
er two classes of words may evoke the full cycle from sound to image- 
forming and thence to emotion, although even here an ellipsis is likely: 


But I am of opinion, that the most general effect even of these words, does not 
arise from their forming pictures of the several things they would represent in 
the imagination; because on a very diligent examination of my own mind, and 
getting others to consider theirs, I do not find that once in twenty times any 
such picture is formed, and when it is, there is most commonly a particular ef- 
fort of the imagination for that purpose. 


How Burke tested the visualizing power of his friends we do not know, 
but if it was by any such experiment as he proposes to the reader—by 
offering him, not a passage of poetry or rhetoric, as would seem most 
relevant, but a sentence about the Danube River in the dullest style of 
school geographies—then the result would appear to be foregone. Long 
before Burke’s essay, of course, the frequently nebulous effect of words 
upon the mind had been remarked—but always with blame for the in- 
efficiency of language or of the auditor. Locke himself had written: 


Wisdom, glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every man’s mouth; 
but if a great many of those who use them, should be asked what they mean by 
them, they would be at a stand, and not know what to answer: a plain proof, 
that though they have learned those sounds, and have them ready at their 
tongue’s end, yet there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which 
are to be expressed to others by them. (m1, x, §3.) 


Locke makes this observation with no little contempt, looking upon the 
symptom as one to be cured; using the classic phrase of Descartes he ad- 
vises that men “talk of nothing but what they have clear and distinct 
ideas of” (111, xi, §2). That any one should speak of “‘judicious obscurity”’ 
argue that “a great clearness helps but little towards affecting the pas- 
sions,” comment airily that “‘a clear idea is therefore another name for a 
little idea,” or cite a passage from Milton with the admiring comment 
that “in this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible, and 
sublime to the last degree””—would have outraged Locke and the age in 
which he lived." 

Had not Longinus himself—obviously one of Burke’s sources'*—de- 


16 For these quotations see Burke, u, iii and n, [iv]; 11, iv; 1, [iv]; 0, iii. 
16 W. Rhys Roberts in his edition of Longinus (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1907), p. 260, 
carelessly avers that “Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful has no manner of connexion with the 
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clared that the chief purpose of rhetorical imagery is vividness (évapyea), 
and described the technique of poets and orators as one of image-forming 
(eldwAomroretv) ?!7 And certainly Dryden had spoken for the Augustans in 
declaring that “imaging is, in itself, the very height and life of Po- 
etry.”"8 Up to the time of The Sublime and Beautiful—despite a new 
taste in poetry which was being set by “‘the tender, wistful, twilight pen- 
siveness of Gray” and “the self-conscious, deliberate gloom of the War- 
tons’’*—no one seems to have dared justify the poets’ faith, or to ex- 
plain it in terms of psychology and exsthetics. Like the innovations in 
every age of transition, the new fashion needed an apologist to discover 
that it had been implicit in many great masterpieces since time im- 
memorial. This is what Burke did, in citing Homer, Virgil, and Milton, 
with their passages of cloudy grandeur. Of Burke’s essay Professor W. G. 
Howard wrote: “Indeed, his view of the function of words [is] a view 
which I have not found before him in the eighteenth century.’”° Cer- 
tainly, two reviewers of The Sublime and Beautiful, Oliver Goldsmith 
and Arthur Murphy, were struck by the novelty of this heresy, and 





De Sublimitate, if indeed it contains a single reference to it.’’ But Burke refers to Longinus 
by name in his Preface to the First Edition and also in 1, xvii. His treatise was on the 
required reading-list for Trinity College Sophisters in Burke’s time, and with obvious 
interest Burke mentions Longinus twice in undergraduate letters to Shackleton; cf. A. P. I. 
Samuels, Early Life, Correspondence, and Writings of Burke (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 178, 
109-110, 126. 

17 Longinus, xv, 1-2. Admitting that the aim of such language is to communicate the 
speaker’s emotion, Longinus stresses the need for clarity in the images which achieve this 
purpose: dray & Néyes, bx’ &Oovoracyod Kal wafous Bréwew Soxjjs, kal bx’ Spw riOfjs rots dxobovow. 
It may be worth noting that Dugald Stewart, in challenging Burke’s theory of non-visual 
language in poetry, cites this particular dictum from Longinus; see Collected Works, ed. 
Sir W. Hamilton (Edinburgh, 1850), 11, 447. Furthermore, Longinus—showing that simple 
heliotropism which one associates with the outdoor life and lucid thought of ancient 
Greece—tends always to symbolize his sublime in terms of radiance, whether he is citing 
the fiat lux of Genesis as the supreme verbal instance, or comparing the “pervading splendor 
of sublimity’’ to the blazing sun (xvu, 2). Burke’s praise of obscurity in natural objects 
and in the imagistic quality of poetry, and his contention that “darkness is more produc- 
tive of sublime ideas than light” (11, xiv), indeed would have puzzled his Greek mentor. 

18 Essays, ed. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 186. 

19 R. D. Havens, “Changing Taste in the 18th Century,’”’ PMLA, xutv (1929), 528. 

20 “Burke among the Forerunners of Lessing,” PMLA, xxt (1907), 609. In J. G. 
Cooper’s Letters concerning Taste (London, 1755), pp. 46-47, there is at least a possible 
anticipation of Burke’s theory. After quoting with rapture 

“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon that bank,” 


Cooper repeats the comment of a friend that “this adventitious beauty of Shakespear’s 
seizes the Imagination at once, before we can reduce the Image to a sensible Object, which 
every meer Picture in Poetry ought for a Test of its Truth to be reduc’d to.” 
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joined issue; to them its author replied by buttressing his arguments in 
the Second Edition.” 

So far it appears that no one has proposed a source where Burke might 
have discovered his clue for this theory of non-imagistic language which 
rouses emotion—namely in the Introduction to Bishop Berkeley’s 
Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, first published in 
1710. Here Berkeley is denying the existence of general abstract ideas, a 
question which grew out of the epistemology of Locke mentioned above. 
In the course of his argument Berkeley makes this observation: 


I entreat the reader to reflect with himself, and see if it doth not often happen, 
either in hearing or reading a discourse, that the passions of fear, love, hatred, 
admiration, disdain, and the like, arise immediately in his mind upon the per- 
ception of certain words, without any ideas coming between. At first, indeed, 
the words might have occasioned ideas that were fitting to produce those emo- 
tions; but, if I mistake not, it will be found that, when language is once grown 
familiar, the hearing of the sounds or sight of the characters is oft immediately 
attended with those passions which at first were wont to be produced by the 
intervention of ideas that are now quite omitted.” 


It is plain from other passages that Berkeley uses idea to signify “images 
of things,” “‘a congeries of sensible impressions.” In the midst of the 
philosopher’s more audacious paradoxes one might easily overlook this 
casual suggestion—that the images once attached to words may fade 
out, but leave a residue of the original emotion.* Yet this is the exact 


1 For Goldsmith’s disagreement see The Monthly Review, May 1757, p. 477: “Distinction 
of imagery has ever been held productive of the sublime. The more strongly the poet or 
orator impresses the picture he would describe upon his own mind, the more apt will he 
be to paint it on the imagination of his reader.’”” Murphy in The Literary Magazine, 11 
(1757), 188, denied the truth of Burke’s psychology: “It is a disposition to feel the force of 
words, and to combine the ideas annexed to them with quickness, that shows one man’s 
imagination to be better than another’s.’”’ Burke’s rebuttal in the Second Edition consists 
of the distinction between “‘a clear expression, and a strong expression,” and in the argu- 
ment stressing the sympathetic rather than the visual potency of words (v, vii). For a 
summary of Burke’s debate with his critics see H. A. Wichelns, “Burke’s Essay and its 
Reviewers,” JEGP, xx1 (1921), 645-661. Gibbon, an interested reader of The Sublime and 
Beautiful in November 1762, summarizes Burke’s theory about words and images, but 
with scant comment, in his Journal (ed. Lowe), pp. 179-181. This theory was pointed 
out as one of the prime absurdities of Burke’s essay in F. Plumer’s anonymous Letter from a 
Gentleman to his Nephew at Oxford (1772), p. 9 et seq. 

® Berkeley’s Works, ed. Fraser (Oxford, 1901), 1, 252. 

% Tbid., pp. 274 and 276. See also Fraser’s note on ‘ideas’ in the passage cited above, 
p. 252. 

™ Ignoring the residue of emotion assumed by Berkeley—which of course is essential to 
Burke’s esthetic theory—David Hume writes in terms which are hardly an advance 
upon Locke: “I believe every one, who examines the situation of his mind in reasoning, 
will agree with me, that we do not annex distinct and compleat ideas to every term we 
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contention of Burke’s essay, v, ii; of the more generic terms in our daily 
speech he writes— 


Such words are in reality but mere sounds; but they are sounds, which, being 
used on particular occasions, wherein we receive some good, or suffer some evil, 
or see others affected with good or evil; or which we hear applied to other inter- 
esting things and events; and being applied in such a variety of cases that we 
know readily by habit to what things they belong, they produce in the mind, 
whenever they are afterwards mentioned, effects similar to those of their oc- 
casions. The sounds being often used without reference to any particular oc- 
casion, and carrying still their first impressions, they at last utterly lose their 
connection with the particular occasions that gave rise to them; yet the sound, 
without any annexed notion, continues to operate as before. 


Burke admits that in response to most words a certain degree of visuali- 
zation can be achieved: “I know very well that the mind possesses a 
faculty of raising such images at pleasure; but then an act of the will is 
necessary to this; and in ordinary conversation or readirz it is very 
rarely that any image at all is excited in the mind” (v, v). One may 
compare Berkeley, in the Third Dialogue of Hylas and Philonus: “‘The 
ideas formed by the imagination are faint and indistinct; they have, be- 
sides, an entire dependence on the will.’ 

Berkeley’s writings were certainly accessible to young Burke in the 
days when The Sublime and Beautiful was being written.* Berkeley was 
Bishop of Cloyne during Burke’s undergraduate career at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, but his memory was still green at the alma mater where he 
had been Fellow and Senior Proctor, and was still her intellectual pride.”” 
One of Burke’s college letters refers to the tar-water craze which seized 
upon Dublin in 1744 after the publication of Siris,?* and although Berke- 





make use of, and that in talking of government, church, negotiation, conquest, we seldom 
spread out in our minds all the simple ideas, of which the complex ones are compos’d”’ 
(Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby-Bigge [Oxford, 1896], p. 23). 

%5 Works, 1, 452; the observation however verges upon the commonplace. An able dis- 
cussion of seventeenth-century theories of the imagination, as the faculty and source of 
image-making, will be found in Donald F. Bond, “The Neo-Classical Psychology of the 
Imagination,” ELH, tv (1937), 245-264. 

% Burke’s statements in later years to French Laurence and Edmond Malone indicate 
that the essay was begun during the author’s undergraduate days; see Prior’s Life of Burke 
(London, 1854), 1, 47 and the same biographer’s Malone (London, 1860), p. 154. 

*7 Berkeley died in Oxford in 1753 and was buried beneath an inscription written by 
Dr. William Markham, Burke’s early London friend and a critic of The Sublime and 
Beautiful; cf. Sir C. Markham, Memoir of Archbishop Markham (Oxford, 1906), p. 13. 

%8 Letter of 5 July, 1744, in Samuels, of. cit., p. 49. Late in life, in the Fourth of his 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, Works (London, 1815), rx, 24, Burke refers to “the excellent 
queries of the excellent Berkeley.” 
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haps suggested in several scraps of scientific fact or speculation.*® And 
finally Boswell tells us that Burke in his youth, before “politicks ‘turned 
him from calm philosophy aside’,” with a view to refutation had made a 
thorough study of Berkeley’s system—that extreme idealism which so 
deeply disturbed the eighteenth century, and to which Johnson could 
retort only by a coup de pied.*° 

Berkeley did not apply his theory about imageless words and emotions 
to the practice of poetry or oratory. Here Burke seems to have a real 
claim to originality, though in pursuing his inquiry he may have been in- 
spired by those Continental experiments in sense-perception, words, and 
imagery which the fame of Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles (1749) and 
Lettre sur les sourds et muets (1751) had spread abroad. The celebrated 
case of blind Professor Saunderson who lectured on light and colors of 
which he had intellectual but not visual knowledge (a marvel which fas- 
cinated both Diderot and Burke), and the similar instance of the blind 
poet Blacklock whose description of visible objects (by hearsay, as it 
were) Burke had read as an undergraduate," served to arouse curiosity 
about the processes of perception. Some of this new evidence cast doubt 
upon the old easy-going assumption that the senses were sharply dis- 
tinct from one another and also that words had much the same values for 
all men.” This fresh scepticism was keener upon the Continent than in 


29 Burke’s ideas about optics in 1v, ix, with his assumption of “a vast number of distinct 
points” of radiation acting upon the retina, recall Berkeley’s “visible points or minima 
visibilia” in the Essay towards a New Theory of Vision (Berkeley’s Works, 1, 169), although 
the idea later becomes trite. Burke’s discussion of the smoothness of oils as the vehicles of 
salts, and even his application of the rare word “‘vellicate” (1v, xx—-xxi), may be compared 
with Siris, in Works, m1, 164. 

* For Burke's study of Berkeley see Life of Johnson, Hill-Powell ed., 1, 471-472. From 
such biographers as Bisset, Life of Burke, 2nd ed. (1800), 1, 33, and Prior, Burke, 1, 72-73, 
we hear that Burke had made his careful study of Berkeley in hope of being appointed 
circa 1752 to the chair of logic at Glasgow, vacated by Adam Smith. In “The Missing Years 
in Burke’s Biography,” PMLA, tit (1938), 1109, I have discussed the evidence for this 
highly doubtful rumor. 

3st Letter of 5 March, 1747, in Samuels, of. cit., p. 126. An account of this new speculation 
on sense-perception will be found in E. von Erhardt-Siebold, ‘“Harmony of the Senses in 
English, German, and French Romanticism,” PMLA, xiv (1932), 577-592. In the same 
speculative vein Burke had written in m, xxiv: “But there is such a similitude in the 
pleasures of these senses, that I am apt to fancy, if it were possible that one might discern 
colour by feeling (as it is said some blind men have done), that the same colours, and the 
same disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful to the sight, will be found most 
grateful to the touch.’”’ Burke probably had in mind Spence’s Preface to Blacklock’s Poems 
(1754), p. xlv (a work to which he refers by name in v, v), and in Locke he must have 
come upon the celebrated story of the blind man who thought scarlet “was like the sound 
of a trumpet.” 

% Upon Locke’s anticipation of this point see MacLean, of. cit., Bk. m1. 
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England. We have, however, the evidence of Burke’s French reading in 
The Sublime and Beautiful,* and it is possible that into his borrowings 
from Locke and Berkeley went also a dash of that frankly experimental 
attitude toward sense-perception and imagination which the Encyclo- 
pedists and their friends were popularizing. 

A final chapter in the history of Burke’s theory about images and emo- 
tion may be written in terms of German esthetic thought. The Sublime 
and Beautiful appealed strongly to the eager speculative bent of the 
Aufklarung, in a land which had few neoclassical bonds to break. Appar- 
ently Lessing discovered the book a few months after the First Edition 
had appeared in London.* Soon his friend Moses Mendelssohn was read- 
ing it with keen interest, but disagreeing with the theory of Part v which 
is our present concern.** Meanwhile Lessing began a German translation, 


33 In m1 [iv], he refers to Du Bos, Réflexions critiques (1719), which however had been 
translated in 1748 by Thomas Nugent. In 1, iv he tells a story about Campanella which 
he had read in Spon, Recherches curieuses d’antiquité (Lyon, 1683). Under Burke’s editor- 
ship the Annual Register for 1758 contained a translation of part of Montesquieu’s article 
‘Godt’ in the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie; in later life Burke is found reading 
French fluently; cf. Madame D’Arblay, Memoirs of Dr. Burney (London, 1832), mm, 171).— 
In respect to The Sublime and Beautiful, Diderot anticipates in his Lettre sur les sourds et 
muets some of Burke’s conclusions—e.g., “que le beau moment du poéte n’est pas toujours 
le beau moment du peintre,”’ “que la poésie nous fait admirer des images dont la peinture 
serait insoutenable.” See Cuvres complétes: Philosophie II (Paris, 1821), p. 95; cf. Burke, 
v, v-vii. It seems to me very likely that Diderot in turn read The Sublime and Beautiful 
and incorporated Part 1m into his Salon de 1767; a long rhapsody on the sublime appears 
to be little more than a précis of this portion of Burke’s essay— in three pages I note at 
least twenty-seven parallels of imagery and phrase (C2uvres [Paris, 1876], x1, 146-148). 
According to Morley’s Burke (London, 1879), p. 66, Diderot and Burke first met in 
Paris in 1773. 

% Letter of 25 November, 1757 to Nicolai, Sdmtliche Schriften (Leipzig, 1900), x1v, 220. 
Burke’s essay had been published in the preceding April. 

35M. Mendelssohn, Schriften zur Philosophie und Aesthetik (Berlin, 1929), vol. m1, 
“Anmerkungen iiber das englische Buch: On the Sublime and the [sic] Beautiful.” That 
Mendelssohn was still using the First Edition is patent from his references to Burke’s 
treatment of music in m1, xxv and xxvi; in the Second Edition these sections were joined 
together, and xxvi was devoted to ‘Taste and Smell.’ Hence, in his criticism of Burke’s 
nop-imagistic psychology, Mendelssohn lacks the benefit of Burke’s rebuttal in 1759, He 
writes, p. 251: “Der fiinfte Theil gefallt mir am wenigsten. Weil wir mit gewissen ab- 
stracten Worten nicht allezeit deutliche Begriffe verbinden; so glaubt der Verfasser, wir 
bedienen uns derselben bloss als Téne, ohne irgend einen Begriff damit zu verkniipfen.” 
And after a brief summary he asks somewhat testily, “Hat man jemals gezweifelt, dass 
die Worte gemeiniglich nur eine symbolische Erkenntniss gewihren?” Professor W. G. 
Howard, PMLA, xx, 616,n. 1, has a query on this point: “If by ‘symbolische Erkennt- 
niss’ he means recognition through images formed in the imagination, the answer must 
be that the greatest number of contemporary writers on poetry escaped doubt by taking 
the thing for granted. If he does not mean this, then the question is out of order. Men- 
delssohn had before him a copy of the first edition, without Burke’s Introduction on Taste. 
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found many years later among his posthumous papers; and he was < 
fresh from its influence when he made his own attack upon Schilderuns 
suchtin der Poestein Laokoon. The noted Spanish historian of estheti 
Menéndez y Pelavo, has noted that Lessing’s fundamental concent 
of poétry—as an emotional substitution for reality rather than an 
tation of it—is identical with Burke’s, though the latter has seldom 
eived due credit.“ They agree that the’words of poetry are not 
to the exact description of visible bodies; for both, the hichest 
poetic rhetoric is not das Bild but die Empfindune” As 2 prime exam 
of poetry which forsakes mere visualization to stir something of the 
nal feeling which reality had evoked, Lessing quotes Homer’s deseri 

f Helen’s appearance before the Trojaw elders—by an interesting . 
idence the same’example which Burke had added to clinch the 
irgument in his Second Edition, which Lessing probably never 
Moreover, Burke declares that one of the glories of poetic laneuage 

n its indistinct visualization, by which it is able beautifully to renre 
hings which our senses would reject as “wild and absurd,” well 
other things of which we have no sensory experién¢e at all. such ‘ 
ingels, devils, heaven and hell” (v, vii). Similarly Lessing remark 
maginary creations which in poetry are great and noble because 
re unstchibar, become ridiculous or monstrous when attempted | 
strict ineaments of painting, like the Homeric cods.** 

\ithough Barke and Lessing meet in these conclusions, there : 
ificant difference of approach. Burke maintains in 1, iv that i: 
escriptions . .. a great clearness helps but little towards aifecting 
passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms whatsoev 
Lessing however has in mind a purer esthetic emotion than mere 


Since this first edition is naceessible to me, [| cannot say to what extent the secanc 
wis for al! subserment ones; may have been jess oper to criticism than the nrst.”’ * 
on of the two texts by the present writer shows that the relevant addition is not the ess: 
On/Taste,” but Burke’s fuller exposition of v, v and his new distinction between ~ 
“xpression and a stromg expression” in v, vil; these perhaps would have pr acatec 
/érman critic. 
* Flistoria de ins ideas EF stétttas, tv; 330. ? Tapkode, XVI=XVIT. 
‘s T essing, as has been noted, came upon the book within seven months after the anme2r 
nee of the First Edition, reading and begimmng his transiation of it at that time: :t 5. + 
2probable that he followed it through successive eciitions: it did mot appear in + 
inti Christiam Garve’s transiation( Riga-and L cipzig, 1773). Cf J. W. 1 
cxture F tztesh A esthetecs: « B ib@ograpkey (Heidelberg; i931), p. 15: Draper, by 
mits a Prenct transiation oi: it published in-i andom in i765; Usted in t 
Catalogue of Burke's own iibrary; dispersed in i333 under the hammer of R 
f one may jodge by the etle, this was aiso the French transiation Herder reac in 
1767; ci: Kant, eree, ed. Cassmer; 0G 05. *? ¥ qukodm Xt 
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thustasims,’ -and-grounds his objection to descriptive poetry upon the 
fact that tothe artistically mature imagination ft is uninteresting, any 


also upon the fact that such poetry is powerless to convey any sense o 
co-existent totality. The true subjects for poetry are therefore not bod 
but actions (Handbengen), which are presented in some kind of seonence 


+e 


4 great poet ike Homer does not try therefore to paint static scenes 
leaving this task to the other arts: but he wisely chooses the salient, dra 
matic aspect of his subject, and presents tt in a continuum of time anc 
motion.’ Professor Funi¢e R. Goddard suggested some vears agro tha 
Lessing’s disparagement of Worfmalere? and his praise of dvnamic poetr 
might be-explained by his belonging to what. fosiah Rowee called “th 
verbal motor type.” 
that Burke belonged to the “andite type.” In his system of wsthetic 
Burke ‘reférs constantly to the sounds of poetry, accompanied b 

“warm and affecting tone of woite’’-and the other insetmiments of rhe 


Similar) one mya \ hk allowe tr havarn th anes 


torical -suasion.” Although he seenis to have had littl or no education fr 
music,* he does show himself extremely sensitive to what h 

sublime in-sounds——to thundér, roaring cataracts, the cries of wild beasts 
artillery, shouting multitudes, drums, tolling bells, and even “low. con 
fused, uncertain sounds.“ To be sure, he devotes a pood deal of space t 
his naive theory of retina! fatigue in producing the visual sublime -« re 
flection of his boyhood curiosity about optics* -but even here in his dis 
cussion of light and darkness we find him falling back upon maiesti 
passages from Homer, Virgil, and Milton. They are in fact Kurke’s in 


© Tbid., xvi. Varchi in 1546 strikingly anticinated Rurke and Lessing in his assertia 
that actions-are fitsubjects for poetry, bodies for painting: ¢{. Howard, PALA, xxry, 406 
For mach the same conclusion, though timidjy expressed, sec Danie! Webb, The Beantie 
of Poetry Cuondon, 1762), pp. 82-83, 95 

* “Psychological Reasons for Lessing’s Attitude toward Descriptive Poetry,” VAL LA 
xevr (1911), $93-603 

© See Burke's essay; V, iii; he declares in V, vii, “Now, as there isa moving tone of voici 
an inipassioned ‘countenance, an agitated gesture, which affect indenendentjy of th: 
things about which they are exerted, so there arc words, and certain dispositions of words 
whict teuch and move us more than those which far more ctearjy and distinct) 
express the subject matter.’ 

* Burke's treatment of “music, 1, xxv, is hasty and ‘perfunctory. His early mento 
W. G. Hamilton once remarked, “Burke understands everything but gaming anc music’ 
(Prior, Burke, 1,484) 

* See ll, xvii-xx, with his closing observation, “Tie modiiications of sound, which may 
he productive of the sublime, are aimost iminite.’’ 

* Seen, viiscand ty, ix-xviii. He had Newton’s Opticks, as indicated im rv, xix, ar 
Cheselden’s. Anatomy, cited in Tv, xv; his earlier interest in optics is shown In letters & 
Shackleton, 31 january. and 25 February, 1746, in Leadbeater Papers (1862), 1, G2 and 5; 
the latter being placed in incorrect sequence because of the editor’s failure to mote that 
17435 is'O.3. 
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found many years later among his posthumous papers; and he was still 
fresh from its influence when he made his own attack upon Schilderungs- 
sucht in der Poesie in Laokoon. The noted Spanish historian of esthetics, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, has noted that Lessing’s fundamental conception 
of poetry—as an emotional substitution for reality rather than an imi- 
tation of it—is identical with Burke’s, though the latter has seldom re- 
ceived due credit. They agree that the words of poetry are not suited 
to the exact description of visible bodies; for both, the highest aim of 
poetic rhetoric is not das Bild but die Empfindung.* As a prime example 
of poetry which forsakes mere visualization to stir something of the orig- 
inal feeling which reality had evoked, Lessing quotes Homer’s description 
of Helen’s appearance before the Trojan elders—by an interesting coin- 
cidence the same example which Burke had added to clinch the same 
argument in his Second Edition, which Lessing probably never saw.** 
Moreover, Burke declares that one of the glories of poetic language lies 
in its indistinct visualization, by which it is able beautifully to represent 
things which our senses would reject as “wild and absurd,” as well as 
other things of which we have no sensory experience at all, such “as God, 
angels, devils, heaven and hell’’ (v, vii). Similarly Lessing remarks that 
imaginary creations which in poetry are great and noble because they 
are unsichtbar, become ridiculous or monstrous when attempted by the 
strict lineaments of painting, like the Homeric gods.*® 

Although Burke and Lessing meet in these conclusions, there is a sig- 
nificant difference of approach. Burke maintains in 1, iv that in “verbal 
descriptions ... a great clearness helps but little towards affecting the 
passions, as it is in some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms whatsoever.” 
Lessing however has in mind a purer esthetic emotion than mere ‘en- 





Since this first edition is inaccessible to me, I cannot say to what extent the second, the 
basis for all subsequent ones, may have been less open to criticism than the first.” A colla- 
tion of the two texts by the present writer shows that the relevant addition is not the essay 
“On Taste,” but Burke’s fuller exposition of v, v and his new distinction between “a clear 
expression and a strong expression” in v, vii; these perhaps would have placated his 
German critic. 

% Historia de las Ideas Estéticas, tv, 330. 37 Laokoin, xv1-xvi. 

38 Lessing, as has been noted, came upon the book within seven months after the appear- 
ance of the First Edition, reading and beginning his translation of it at that time; it seems 
improbable that he followed it through successive editions. It did not appear in German 
until Christian Garve’s translation (Riga and Leipzig, 1773). Cf. J. W. Draper, 18th 
Century English Aesthetics: a Bibliography (Heidelberg, 1931), p. 15; Draper, by the way, 
omits a French translation of it published in London in 1765, listed in the Auction 
Catalogue of Burke’s own library, dispersed in 1833 under the hammer of R. H. Evans; 
if one may judge by the title, this was also the French translation Herder read in November 
1767; cf. Kant, Werke, ed. Cassirer, rx, 65. 39 Laokoon, xt. 
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thusiasms,’ and grounds his objection to descriptive poetry upon the 
fact that to the artistically mature imagination it is uninteresting, and 
also upon the fact that such poetry is powerless to convey any sense of 
co-existent totality. The true subjects for poetry are therefore not bodies 
but actions (Handlungen), which are presented in some kind of sequence. 
A great poet like Homer does not try therefore to paint static scenes, 
leaving this task to the other arts; but he wisely chooses the salient, dra- 
matic aspect of his subject, and presents it in a continuum of time and 
motion.*® Professor Eunice R. Goddard suggested some years ago that 
Lessing’s disparagement of Wortmalerei and his praise of dynamic poetry 
might be explained by his belonging to what Josiah Royce called “‘the 
verbal motor type.” Similarly one may be allowed to hazard the guess 
that Burke belonged to the “audile type.” In his system of esthetics 
Burke refers constantly to the sounds of poetry, accompanied by a 
“warm and affecting tone of voice” and the other instruments of rhe- 
torical suasion.” Although he seems to have had little or no education in 
music,“ he does show himself extremely sensitive to what he styles the 
sublime in sounds—to thunder, roaring cataracts, the cries of wild beasts, 
artillery, shouting multitudes, drums, tolling bells, and even “low, con- ! 
fused, uncertain sounds.’ To be sure, he devotes a good deal of space to 
his naive theory of retinal] fatigue in producing the visual sublime—a re- 
flection of his boyhood curiosity about optics“—but even here in his dis- 
cussion of light and darkness we find him falling back upon majestic 
passages from Homer, Virgil, and Milton. They are in fact Burke’s in- 


4° Tbid., xvi. Varchi in 1546 strikingly anticipated Burke and Lessing in his assertion 
that actions are fit subjects for poetry, bodies for painting; cf. Howard, PM LA, xxrv, 40 ff. 
For much the same conclusion, though timidly expressed, see Daniel Webb, The Beauties 
of Poetry (London, 1762), pp. 82-83, 95. 

“| “Psychological Reasons for Lessing’s Attitude toward Descriptive Poetry,” PMLA, 
xxvi (1911), 593-603. 

© See Burke’s essay, V, iii; he declares in v, vii, “Now, as there is a moving tone of voice, 
an impassioned countenance, an agitated gesture, which affect independently of the 
things about which they are exerted, so there are words, and certain dispositions of words, 
which ... touch and move us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly | 
express the subject matter.” 

“ Burke’s treatment of music, m1, xxv, is hasty and perfunctory. His early mentor 
W. G. Hamilton once remarked, “Burke understands everything but gaming and music” 
(Prior, Burke, 1, 484). 

“ See 11, xvii-xx, with his closing observation, “The modifications of sound, which may 
be productive of the sublime, are almost infinite.” 

“5 See m1, vii-x and Iv, ix-xviii. He had Newton’s Opticks, as indicated in Iv, xix, and 
Cheselden’s Anatomy, cited in tv, xv; his earlier interest in optics is shown in letters to 
Shackleton, 31 January and 25 February, 1746, in Leadbeater Papers (1862), 1, 62 and 37, 
the latter being placed in incorrect sequence because of the editor’s failure to note that 
1745 is O. S. 
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fallible touchstones of sublimity; nor must one forget the innate prefer- 
ence for ‘the sublime’ over ‘the beautiful’ which Burke’s essay reveals.“ 
Carried away by his ingenuity in proving that sublimity and beauty are 
in most respects “opposite and contradictory” (11, xxvii), Burke invidi- 
ously contrasts the mild, weak, sensuous pleasure of beauty with the 
fierce, noble, and almost supra-sensuous appeal of the sublime. Indeed 
his contention that in the physical world “darkness is terrible” and hence 
more sublime than light, returns in triumphant restatement in Part v 
when obscurity of language—with its address to imagination through the 
ear rather than the inner eye—is shown to be more sublime than clarity. 

In his Second Edition Burke draws a significant contrast between “a 
clear expression” and “a strong expression,” finds that the French lan- 
guage is weak because of its proverbial lucidity, and notes that “uncul- 
tivated people” are often masters of impassioned language precisely be- 
cause they are not hampered by clear visualization.*’ In the same Part 
of his essay Burke confesses that after “‘a diligent examination” he finds 
in the course of ordinary speech or reading the intrusion of no clear 
images in his mind, or scarcely “‘once in twenty times.” “Neither when I 
spoke of red, blue, or green, as well as refrangibility; had I these several 
colours, or the rays of light passing into a different medium, and there di- 
verted from their course, painted before me in the way of images’”’ (v, v). 
And he reports that upon hearing the phrase “the angel of the Lord,” 
that “T have here no clear idea,” such as “‘a beautiful young man winged.” 
Certainly a keen visualizer—let us say, for example, Burke’s younger 
contemporary William Blake—would have reported no such result. I sug- 
gest therefore that Burke’s stress upon the sublime arising from the 
sonority of poetry and rhetoric, as well as his theory which disparages 
clear visualization as an aid to esthetic emotion, sprang in part from the 
peculiarities of his own sensory equipment. 

To go through the many volumes of Burke’s speeches and pamphlets 
in his collected works, along with the many other orations reported in 
fragmentary form by The Parliamentary History, and the scores of still 


“© The abstract, philosophic mind seems often to reveal the same preference, as illus- 
trated in Kant’s Kritik der Urtheilskraft, with its elaborate speculation upon the mathe- 
matical and dynamic sublime, and the short shrift which it accords the subject of beauty. 
Hegel was also keenly attracted to the sublime; in the Aesthetik his long discussion of the 
sublime as the half-articulate which despises the amenities of the senses, offers interesting 
comparison with the irritant qualities—angularity, harshness, disorder, obscurity, and 
tension of the perceptive eye—which Burke ascribes to it. 

‘7 Collation of the texts of 1757 and 1759 shows that in v, vii Burke drops, perhaps 
intuitively, his earlier attempt to include “words which are used to express the objects of 
love and tenderness,” and turns his attention exclusively to the rhetorical sublime in these 
revised passages. 
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unpublished speeches in Burke’s handwriting which I have read cursorily 
among the private Burke papers now at Wentworth—all in the light of 
this self-admitted idiosyncrasy—would be a task far beyond the limits of 
this essay. It is my conviction, however, that the evidence of an ‘audile’ 
imagination will there be found: of tumultuous and sometimes vague 
rhetoric and of rather frequently mixed metaphors and similes—the ear 
being quicker than the inwartl eye. Such utterances often succeeded in 
the very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of Burke’s passion; at other 
times they merely added to the reputation for self-conscious oratory of 
‘the Dinner-bell of the House of Commons,’ or heightened that effect of 
theatricality which caused Fanny Burney to put up her opera-glass,** or 
Tom Paine drily to observe, ““Mr. Burke has two or three times, in his 
parliamentary speeches, and in his publications, made use of a jingle of 
words that convey no ideas.’’** Burke’s weakness for turgid, extravagant 
language—the practice of an imaginative Celt who believed from his 
youth that the purpose of rhetoric was the address to feelings rather than 
to clarity—drew a good deal of unfavorable notice in the course of his 
long career. His occasional painful failures in Parliament arose from ill- 
success in achieving what he had named in his youthful essay as the chief 
business of oratory and of poetry at its most sublime: fully to communi- 
cate the emotional mood to one’s auditors, to “catch a fire already kin- 
dled in another.’’®° 
D1xon WECTER 
Henry E. Huntington Library 


48 Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay, ed. Barrett, 11, 528. 

“The Rights of Man,’”’ Works, ed. Conway, 11, 425. A discussion of the rhetorical 
beau ideal of the latter eighteenth century will be found in H. F. Harding, English Rhe- 
torical Theory, 1750-1800, summarized in “Cornell University Abstracts of Theses, 1937.” 

5° The Sublime and Beautiful, v, vii. Unsympathetic comment on the florid and confused 
oratory of Burke in his less happy moments, could easily be multiplied from Horace Wal- 
pole, John Wilkes, Sir Francis Baring, and others. Burke’s rhetorical progression from a 
restrained style to one “ungracefully gorgeous”—perhaps the result of his attempting to 
sway an apathetic Parliamentary audience for more than a quarter century—was re- 
marked by Macaulay, Essays (London, 1889), p. 436. 
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VIII 


JOHN WILSON AND THE “ORPHAN-MAID”: 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


N 1862, eight years after the death of John Wilson, appeared his 

biography written by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gordon. George Gleig 
in a critique of this volume in the Quarterly Review of January, 1863, 
unsympathetically declares that Mrs. Gordon’s “story of his first love, 
and of its influence upon his character and prospects, is mere silliness.”’ 
Later he declares also that the disproportionate space devoted to this 
romantic story “is a mistake into which only a woman could fall.” 
There is certainly a difference, sentimentally, between reading the faded 
manuscript letters now in the National Library of Scotland and reading 
these same letters in the cold print of a book; but Mrs. Gordon’s inclu- 
sion of them is not “mere silliness.” Perhaps she would have omitted 
them had she realized how vividly they illustrate not only her father’s 
emotional nature, but also his inherent weakness. 

In this paper I shall make no attempt to arrive at a verdict, by means 
of analytical psychology and Professor Freud, that much of Wilson’s 
later erratic behavior may have resulted from frustration. I purpose 
merely to compare the original manuscripts with certain of his father’s 
letters printed in Mrs.Gordon’s Christopher North. All of these epistles 
were written to Robert Findlay between 1803 and 1807, the period ex- 
actly covering Wilson’s stay at Oxford, and all refer in more or less detail 
to Wilson’s love affair. The chief interest in this comparison is rather in 
the extraordinary changes and omissions that Mrs. Gordon makes as an 
editor than in the final picture we gain of an emotional young Romantic 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. . . . In order that we may un- 
derstand the subject-matter of these letters and the circumstances of 
their writing, something must necessarily first be said about young John 
Wilson’s attendance at Glasgow University, and something also about 
Margaret Mitchelson, the ““Orphan-maid”’ of Dychmont. 

I. Wilson at Glasgow.—When the wealthy gauze manufacturer and 
merchant of Paisley, John Wilson, died in 1797, his eldest son John, 
aged twelve, fainted from excessive emotion as the earth fell upon his 
father’s coffin. The widow, Margaret Sym Wilson, removed with her 
ten children to Edinburgh. This lady, descended through her mother’s 
side from the great Marquis of Montrose—as most Scottish writers on 
Wilson take care to mention—by her firm will and force of character 
played a more important part in her son’s life than at times he desired, 
for he always felt that his mother did not understand him. 
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’ The next six years, 1797-1803, from the age of twelve, that is, to the 
age of eighteen, John Wilson spent at Glasgow University, residing at 
Hallside, the home of George Jardine, Professor of Logic, ‘one of the 
best educators of youth that Scotland has ever produced.”’ Mrs. Gordon 
includes in the biography of her father some selections from his mem- 
orandum book of 1801. So vivid a light do they throw upon the life of 
the youth of sixteen, that I append a dozen excerpts: 


2d of January.—Ball at our house; danced with the Misses M’Donald, Cor- 
bett, Fairfax, Chartres, Balfour, Brown, Lundie, Millar, Young. 

February 5th.—Finished my Socratic mode of dialogue today. 

February 9th.—Got a flute and music-book to learn. 

February 13th.—Called on my grandmother; went to the sale of books; had 
a boxing-match of three rounds with Lloyd—beat him. 

23d March.—Ran for a wager three times round the garden; accomplished 
it in nine minutes and a quarter. Won 5s. 

April 26th.—Got the first prize in the Logic class. 

May 1st.—Prizes distributed; got three of them. 

June 4th.—Finished my poem on Slavery. 

7th.—Began an essay on the Faculty of Imagination. 

August 17th.—Finished the first volume of Laing’s History of Scotland. 

31st.—Stayed at home all day; wrote an account of the Massacre of Glencoe. 

September 19th.—Stayed at home all day, and wrote an essay upon the 
Stoical Philosophy. 


Walter Bagehot has assigned the origin of periodicals, such as the 
Edinburgh Review in Scotland, to a simple cause: “The reason is an 
academical one; the teaching of Scotland seems to have been designed 
to teach men to write essays and articles.’' The jottings in the notebook 
fully substantiate the statement. ... Besides absorbing from his aca- 
demic training the merely common Scotch ability to write articles and 
essays, young John Wilson showed precocity in a direction that Bagehot 
does not mention—in writing poetry. To 1802 or 1803—“‘it is without 
date, but must have been written before he left Glasgow’”’—Mrs. Gordon 
assigns the “memorial of his love for Margaret,’”’ a manuscript book 
containing thirty-eight pages of preface, and about the same number of 
poems. The contents of the book, which Mrs. Gordon includes in a foot- 
note, are exceedingly interesting as showing the various contemporary 
influences affecting a young chameleon under eighteen, but besides 
quoting the inscription I shall note only that “Lines to Margaret” in- 
troduce the volume and that the fourteenth piece has the significant 
title “Parental Affection.” 


1 W. Bagehot, Literary Studies (1884), 1, 24. 
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To 
Margaret, 

The following little poems, 
Which owe any beauty they possess 
To the delicacy of her feelings, 
And the emotions she has inspired, 
Are, as a small mark 
Of his esteem and regard, 
Inscribed 
By her warmest friend and sincerest admirer, 
JOHN WILSON. 


II. Margaret Mitchelson—Across the Calder River from Hallside 
stood Calder Bank, residence of Mrs. Jardine’s brother, Mr. Lyndsay, 
whose beautiful daughter, according to Mrs. Gordon, was the model 
for the heroine of Wilson’s novel The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay of 
1823.2 “I well remember my own delight,” writes this lady concerning 
her association with Wilson in childhood, “‘when the fair-haired, ani- 
mated boy was my companion by the Calder, in races on Dychmont 
Hill, on foot or with our ponies... .’’ John Struthers in that “‘fine 
descriptive piece’ Dychmont: a Poem (1836) pictures the scenery visible 
from the hill which overlooks the valley of the Clyde: 


And Clyde’s rich vale, her toils rewarding, 
Seems on the whole but one vast garden. 


In Wilson’s notebook of 1801 already quoted appear numerous refer- 
ences to Dychmont Farm or Torrance, and to two ladies, Miss W. and 
Miss M., who resided there. During the winter the two came to live in 
the College buildings, and were, naturally enough, frequent visitors 
at Professor Jardine’s. With “Miss M.,” the “Orphan-maid”’ of his 
writings, John Wilson fell passionately in love. Miss W., or to anticipate 
Wilson’s letters, Miss Wight,* was, says Mrs. Gordon, the guardian of 
Miss M., or Margaret Mitchelson. The latter she describes as of “high 
talents and mental graces,” though “no longer a school-girl.”’ 


2 Except for the fact that a girl he knew only in her childhood has the same name as 
the heroine of the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay, I can see no reason for Mrs. Gordon’s sug- 
gestion. If a living person served as a model, why not Margaret Mitchelson? See James 
Alexander Wilson’s A History of Cambuslang (1929), p. 160. 

8 Joanna Baillie wrote Scott on December 5, 1811, of meeting a lady who boasted that 
she had once shared a bed with him. “Dont start: it is upwards of thirty years since this 
irregularity tock place, and she describes her old bedfellow as the drollest looking, odd, en- 
tertaining little urchin that even was seen. . . .”’ In a postscript of January 2 Miss Baillie 
adds, “The lady who claims you as her old acquaintance is a good old friend of ours, Miss 
Wight sister of Dr Wight late Professor of Divinity in Glasgow. . . .’’ Lockhart says the 
irregularity occurred on board the Leith smack when Scott was only four years of age 
[1775] ...H. J. C. Grierson, Letters of Walter Scott (1932), m1, 62n. 
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Mr. John Dunlop of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, has been kind 
enough to interest himself in the history of the “Orphan-maid,” and 
with exceedingly scanty material on which to build has succeeded in 
unearthing a certain amount of information. The following letter, sent 
to me informally in May, 1933, and not originally written for publica- 
tion, Mr. Dunlop now permits me to print: 


Taking it that her parents must have belonged at least to the cultured class, I 
began to scout for her father. The name Mitchelson is uncommon. I discovered 
one Samuel Mitchelson of Clermiston, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh.‘ He 
died on the 8th December, 1793. I wanted a Mitchelson with a Lanarkshire con- 
nection and Samuel filled the bill, for the Marriage Registers have it that on the 
20th day of March, 1763, Samuel married Miss Katherine, daughter to the de 
ceased Alex. Birnie of Broomhall (Lanarkshire), both in Old Greyfriars Parish.® 
The Birnies of Broomhal] were a well-known family in Lanarkshire. 

Now for Miss Wight. Professor William Wight went from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity to Dublin as Dissenting minister. Later his distinguished relative Alex- 
ander Carlyle of Inveresk got him a plum of a job in Glasgow University; so 
he took up office there as Professor of Divinity in 1762. He was a bachelor, a 
contemporary of Professor Jardine’s at Hallside (where young John Wilson 
stayed), and Wight had his youngest sister keeping house for him until he died on 
29th July, 1782. Miss Wight was scarcely twenty in 1766.° 

Is it possible that the two girls—Miss Wight would be the older—got together 
after the death of the Professor in 1782 or before it? They both had Edinburgh 
connections—assuming that Margaret was a daughter of our Writer of the 
Signet. Professor Jardine did not give up his post until 1824 and he died three 
years afterwards. So Miss Wight may have kept up the friendship after her 
brother’s death in 1782. All the Professors had boarders to help with their scanty 
income. Mitchelson died in 1793; Wight in 1782. The two ladies may have strung 
their fortunes together. At least it is a theory. I may yet stumble on connecting 
links that will make it fact. 


Mr. Dunlop’s acute suggestions seem to me to cover the known facts. 
How auch older Miss Mitchelson was in 1803 than her youthful adorer 
of eighteen, just entering Oxford as a gentleman commoner, we can only 
conjecture. She was no longer a schoolgirl, and throughout the affair 
she kept her head. 

III. Wilson at Oxford. His letters to Findlay, 1803-07.—In an essay 
in Blackwood’s Magazine of June, 1828, Wilson speaks of London and of 
Oxford, and tells how virtue shielded him in his new environment, be- 
cause of his love of nature, his feeling of the spark of poetry in his soul, 
his reverence for the primitive simplicity of Scotland’s Faith, and the 


4 The Roll of Writers to the Signet is an official record. 
5 Mitchelson’s marriage is recorded in a volume of the Scottish Record Society. 
® See Alexander Carlyle’s Autobiography, ed. by J. H. Burton (1910). 
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remembrance of her songs, the unforgotten blessing of his father’s dying 
eyes and of his mother’s living lips, 

... and far down buried, but instinct with spirit, beneath them all, a life-deep 
love for Her, that Orphan-maid—so human, yet so visionary—afar-off in the 
beauty of her heaven-protected innocence, beneath the shadow of that old castle, 
where by day the starlings looked down on her loveliness, sole-sitting among the 
ruins, and for her the wood-lark, Scotia’s nightingale, did sing all night long—a 
life-deep love, call it passion, pity, friendship, brotherly affection, all united 
together by smiles, sighs, and tears—songs sung as by an angel in the moonlight 
glen—prayers in that oratory among the cliffs—the bliss of meetings and of part- 
ings among the glimmering woods, sanctified by her presence—of that long, last, 
eternal farewell!’ 


This rhapsody, typically fervid and facile, shows Wilson’s attitude 
toward his love affair a good twenty years after the letters now to be 
considered. In turning to these letters we should bear in mind the writer’s 
notoriety, both physical and intellectual, at Oxford—the legends that 
gathered about his name from his cock-fighting, his leaping, his pugilistic 
ability; his winning the first Newdigate prize for poetry at the end of 
1806, and in March, 1807, his passing so brilliant an examination that 
he had the rare distinction of being publicly congratulated by his exami- 
ners. The temperamental outpourings that so alarmed his friends Blair 
and Findlay are written, it should be remembered, by one whose high 
spirits, personal magnetism, social charm, and unconventionality gave 
him, to use De Quincey’s phrase, a “most heterogeneous reputation” at 
the university. 

In editing the letters that follow I first intended simply to point out 
differences between the manuscript and printed versions, with special 
attention to omissions in the latter. I now think it best to print the 
letters as originally written, putting in italics all passages not to be found 
in Mrs. Gordon, and placing in brackets any slight alterations from the 
original that Mrs. Gordon makes.* This procedure will have the dis- 
advantage of including a certain amount of material already in print, 
but it will have the great advantage of presenting the letters in their 
entirety. 

By way of introduction we may pause for a moment on Wilson’s 
only surviving letter to Margaret, to be found in Mrs. Gordon’s Chris- 
topher North—a letter sent from Oxford, June 12, 1803, in which he says 
he “lives retired,” and tries to read: “but all won’t do; my mind is ill 


7 Old North and Young North, or Christopher in Edinburgh and Christopher in London, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, xxm, 813. 

8 TI retain Mrs. Gordon’s punctuation and paragraphing in those portions of her letters 
that I carry over. 
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at ease.”” He looks forward, ecstatically, to receiving the picture the 
girl agreed at last to give him. In this tender effusion also he promises 
to abandon his idea of accompanying Mungo Park on the second expedi- 
tion to Africa: “I consider you as my better angel, for using your simple 
eloquence to make me abandon the project.”’ “Apparently,”’ Mrs. Gor- 
don points out, “the hostile influences which ultimately prevailed in 
dividing him and Margaret had begun, before he left Glasgow, to disturb 
the current of his felicity.” Wilson’s notion of combating “hostile influ- 
ences” by dying in Timbuctoo may be adolescent and theatrical, but 
he went to the extent of buying a complete sailor’s dress for the “‘roman- 
tic project,” and certainly the evidence indicates that he sought the 
adventure not for the love of adventure, as De Quincey says,® but from 
desperation of love.!° 

Following the letter to Margaret Mrs. Gordon prints part of another 
to Robert. Findlay, postmarked “August 16, 1803.” The manuscript in 
the National Library of Scotland runs as follows: 


Europe, A.D. 1803 
August 

What do you think, my dear Bob, of the superscription which that hand g 
points to? Do you imagine, that if I had dated a letter so to you, you would have had 
ingenuily to find out from it where I lived? In that case, I can only say that yon 
would show yourself a damned deal cleverer than any mortal I have the pleasure of 
knowing. London to be sure is not one of the quarters of the world, but it contains 
about 1,000,000 people, and unless since you went there, you have distinguished 
yourself by some wonderful action, I suspect the post office would scarcely have known 
where to send a letter directed to Robert Fin{dllay Esq’. London. How comes it to 
pass, that you a man of business and exactness, should signify the places of your 
abode by the metropolis of a mighty Kingdom? Henceforth for Godsake mention the 
name of the street, for I had to write to Blair for your direction. You may say that 
you told me the name of the street—If you did I had forgot it, and however desirous 
of writing you, could not effect the purpose. 

As you are one of those beings in whose breast nature has placed a heart, and that 
not a cold one, I am not going in this letter to amuse you with any thing ridiculous, 
which you know is far from my heart, but to speak to you in the language of as sincere 
friendship as one person ever entertained for another. I have confided to you, more of 
what affects my happiness, than to any other being on the face of the earth, have with- 
held nothing from you, but convinced you that I am of all God’s creatures the one 
who enjoys the least share of positive happiness, and the greatest one of positive 
misery. Since I saw you, my mental anguish has been as great as ever. I feel 
that I am doomed to be eternally wretched, and that I am cut out from all the 
most amiable and celestial feelings of human nature. J have that fear of death 


® Masson, v, 281-282 and 290-291.The two passages come from different articles written 
respectively in 1829 and 1850. 
10 This incident amuses Miss Elsie Swann. See her Christopher North (1934), pp. 25-26. 
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which is natural to all men, but if I had never been born I should like, and would 
willingly enter into an agreement with providence, if there be one, to make my Life 
a short one. At particular times I am perfectly distracted, and hope that at last 
the torment my mind suffers may waste a frame that is by nature too strong 
easily to be destroyed. I dare say few would leave life with fewer lingering looks 
cast behind. My abilities, understanding, and affections are all going to destruc- 
tion. I can do nothing; I can’t, by Heavens! even assume that appearance of 
indifference and gayety I once did, without a struggle that I cannot support. I 
started in the career of early life as fair as that of any of my companions, and had, 
I confess, many hopes of being something in the world. But all these are blasted; 
I cannot understand any thing that I read, and nothing in the world gives, or 
ever will give me pleasure. I see others enjoying the world, and likely to become 
respectable and useful members of society; for myself, I expect to be looked at 
as a being who wants a mind, and to feel inwardly all the torments of hell. By 
Heavens! I will, perhaps, some day blow my brains out, and there is an end of 
the matter. If you will take the trouble, when you have nothing else to do, of 
writing now and then to me, I know it will be one of those few things that keep 
my heart from dying in my breast, and depend upon it, that every word coming 
from one whom I regard so dearly as you, will be interesting to me. What the 
happiness is which you so pleasantly allude to, I cannot understand, unless it 
be that James Smith [J. S.], yourself, Blair, and I are soon to meet. I will be 
glad to see you, but the word happy will never again be joined to the name of 
John Wilson.—I hope your Sister is well, and that your Mother and Anabella 
when you heard from them are so too—I hope the French will land, and by God, 
they shall have a shot at me,—which I trust will blow me to atoms.—Y ours eternally, 
John Wilson. 

[On the envelope] 

I wrote to Blair for your direction, but he has not sent it. Mr. Sym told me to 
direct ———_—— & Ballentine. 


Mrs. Gordon next includes a communication to Findlay of September, 
1803, in which her father remarks that “few, perhaps, ever suffered more 
from mental anguish in a short time than I have done,’’ but in which, 
nevertheless, as she says, he shows an improvement in spirits. The 
original manuscript of this letter I have not seen. 

The next long epistle sent from Oxford on October 12, 1803, is in some 
respects the most interesting of all. Unquestionably Mrs. Gordon im- 
proves the original by shortening it and by toning down the bombast. 
Some of her euphemisms and omissions are striking. 


I have been expecting to hear from you for some time past; that is to say, I 
would not have been greatly astonished though I had heard from you, neither 
am I in the least surprised that you have not written. As I feel, however, what 
Wordsworth and other gentlemen of his stamp would think proper to call 
“impulse to write ’mid deepest solitude,” I have disregarded entirely the great 
advance upon the price of writing commodities [writing materials], and will add 
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to the revenue of the Post-Office by the postage of one letter, which you will 
never grudge to pay, when you have discovered the hidden soul which pervades 
these effusions. I have lately returned from a walk over a pretty wide extent of 
country, during which, if at particular times blistered soles and stiff joints did 
not vastly increase the pleasures of reflection, other moments amply recom- 
pensed me, and gave me enjoyment, though not unalloyed, of as perfect a kind 
as the general nature of frail humanity, assisted by the workings of particular 
melancholy, could possibly admit. Without being able to assign any reason for 
my conduct, though I entered into many philosophical inquiries concerning all 
the possible combinations of motives, I arrived at Coventry, distant from Ox- 
ford fifty miles. The days of riding naked upon horseback being gone, I beheld 
no elegant nude bestriding a prancing courser, therefor I met with no gratifica- 
tion in the assumed character of peeping Tom. [Here follow three lines carefully 
scratched out in ink other than Wilson’s. I can make out only “Lady Godiva.”’] 
From this foolish place I went to Nottingham, distant fifty-one miles, and stayed 
there three days.—I met there, that is I called upon, Miss Burnside who I under- 
stand from a little piece called Margaret Mitchelson, resided with her Uncle. She is 
a delightful girl, and possesses a mind and person equally captivating. I would 
stand with the greatest sangfroid and be shot at by a soldier with a ball at the distance 
of 100 yards, provided my penchant could be changed from it’s present object to 
Mary Burnside—Then I think I might be happy, because no disparity existing 
between our situations in life, I daresay I could in time gain her heart and marry her. 
—As a proof to you Bob how hopeless my case now is, and with what kind of forti- 
tude I behold the dreary wilderness of life before me, I will tell you what Miss Wight 
says in a letter I received a few minutes ago.—‘You ask me what I thought of my 
dear girl’s picture—This is a subject that always gives me pain whenever I think 
upon it. My mind always told me it was an improper thing & it was quite against 
my approbation that it was done. I am persuaded though it makes you happy in 
the mean time, it was most improper and imprudent your having it. As to the re- 
semblance—I daresay it is like: but I own to you the expression of the eyes don’t 
please me at all, at least it might have been far better —Oh! my dear dear John 
much could I say to you on this head of discourse—but what would it avail? Nothing. 
My heart misgives me when I reflect upon it. I must wait with patience and hope, 
till time softens down that impetuosity, & those strong violent feelings which you 
possess more than any body I know.’”’—Would you believe it Bob, that though I 
plainly saw in these general expressions the working of Miss Wight’s mind, and 
that the faint sparks of hope that my heart fondly cherished were at once extinguished, 
I shed not one unmanly tear. I have made the struggle and I have conquered. I once 
vowed that the moment I heard Margaret never could be mine, a pistol would cure 
my misery. I know this now, but I will not become a self murderer. I will dare to 
live as long as Providence has destined, but when death comes I will feel extacy and 
transport at leaving a world, where the best feelings of my heart were wakened in 
order to plunge a dagger into my bosom.—What will time do to such love as mine? 
It is not passion founded on whim and fancy; it is not a feeling of her excellent 
disposition resembling friendship; it is not a regard that intimacy preserved, but 
whose force absence may diminish. Such feelings constitute the common love of 
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common souls. But with me the case is different. No holy throb ever agitates 
my heart; no idea of future happiness ever elevates my spirit; no rush of tender- 
ness ever warms every fibre of my frame, that Margaret is not the cause and ob- 
ject of such emotions. If such a being were to confess she loved me; if she were to 
sink upon my breast with love and fondness, I would be the happiest being 
that ever lived among men. I feel I have a mind that could then exert itself, and 
a heart that would love all the human race. But if this union is denied me; if 
she I love reposes on the bosom of another,—then is the chain broke which bound 
me to the world—no peace can then gild a single thought,—I have nothing to live 
for; all is dark, solitary, cold, wild, and fearful. Such is my situation, & such must 
it ever on this earth continue to be. Yet will I live; if ever it be in my power to pro- 
mote the happiness of her I love, or that of those dear to her, in doing so I will feel 
something like happiness still—When she marries no unkind thought will rise in 
my heart. She never gave me any reason to hope farther than those kindnesses and 
familiarities which her regard for me occasioned, and which her unsuspecting breast 
was not aware destroyed my peace for ever—Bob I ask you if I have deserved this? 
Often during midnight have I determined to become a villain, a dark designing vil- 
lain. But I have not a mind sufficiently great for that—I still foolishly reverence the 
words of those once dear to me, yes still most dear to me, & the dictates of my own 
unhappy spirit cannot overcome the fear of shame.—I bind you by a solemn promise 
to do in future times for me an act of friendship. When Margaret is married, on 
that night that gives her to another, if I am in any part of this island, you must 
pass that night with me. Blair will do the same. I don’t expect, indeed I won’t 
suffer either of you to soothe the agony of my soul, for that surely were a vain 
attempt. But you will sit with me, watch my conduct, and should I strive to put a 
period to this cursed existence, you will stop the hand of the murderer. I know I 
could never pass that night alone. I would crush to death this damned heart 
[cursed heart] which has so long tormented me, and bless with my latest breath 
my own Margaret; for she is mine in the secret dwellings of the soul, and not a 
power in the universe shall tear her from that hospitable home. When I consider 
the ways of Providence I am astonished. Whoever marries her, let his virtues 
be what they may, I know he never could make her as happy as I could. He 
would not love her with so vast and yet so tender a love.—But let it be so—I often 
think 50 years ago there may have existed such another wretch as myself. Now his 
misery is at an end. Such will be my case in a like period at all events, probably 
much much sooner. My thoughts go no farther. If there is another world there is at 
least hope. Here there is none. But what tears my heart most to pieces is the fear of 
her marrying a man called Pagan of whom I know not much—because I don’t be- 
lieve there is much in him to know.—What confirms me in the suspicion is that during 
our most unguarded moments, when we were speaking of all those we loved, she never 
mentioned his name.—At other times she has carelessly told me he was one of her 
most intimate friends, & I know she performed such generous actions towards him 
as could scarcely flow from the fountain of friendship.—It is the nature of love not 
to speak of it’s dearest object, and this feeling was strengthened in her mind by the 


1 Wilson died early in April, 1854. 
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fear of a confession distressing me, and embittering those moments which she knew 
I was stealing from anquish in her company.—In short I have in my mind a multi- 
tude of feelings, which I never could express, all confirming me in the opinion that 
her heart belongs to this man. If my rival in her affections were a being superior 
to myself, I would not repine; at least, not so much as I now do, when I am afraid 
he is unworthy of her and inferior to me. He is a handsome genteel young man, & I 
daresay a good being—but he never had any education, never read a book perhaps in 
his life, and in his conversation resembles other young men of good breeding and po- 
liteness. Does Margaret prefer this man to me? That she does I am afraid is too 
true. Will he make her as happy as I could? Can he like her as well as I do? Both 
suppositions are impossible-—Yet I do not blame her for this preference.-—But I 
dread that if she marries him, that fondness of which the heart of woman is so 
susceptible, will make her prefer his company and his views to those of enlightened 
spirits—Her soul will gradually become less refined, she will forget the moments of 
spiritual paradise that we have passed together, the wife of a soldier seldom sees 
intellectual scenes; and, in progress of time, that angel Margaret Mitchelson 
[Margaret], for whom I would sacrifice every thing on earth, may become—oh, 
I shudder to think of it!—a person of common feelings, and laugh at all I have 
said to her, at my misery, my love, and my delusions. Such are often the trans- 
migrations of spirit; or, rather, the transformations which Providence permits 
to humble the hopes and destroy the happiness of those it made capable of 
prodigious enjoyment. May I never live to see that day! I had almost forgot my 
[our] walking match. I went from Nottingham to Birmingham. There I met 
Blair and in a fit of inspired eloquence perfectly convinced him that in my case 
suicide was not a crime.—But it was merely for the sake of argument; I have told 
you that at present I have no serious thoughts of such conduct. Blair intends visiting 
me, perhaps at Christmas; but I will tell you, however, when I expect him, and 
you must try to spare a few days from that damned copying of letters [eternal 
copying of letters], and see what an appearance an old friend cuts in Hell [purga- 
tory].—I have sent—at least, am going to send—you a small parcel, containing 
the sermon I wrote for Hannah Dunlop, and a letter to Margaret. You may open 
the parcel, and read the sermon, if you choose. Pack them up in your best man- 
ner, and direct them to Miss Mitchelson [Miss M.], College Buildings, Glasgow, 
care of Archibald Cameron." I suppose you have safe communication with Glas- 
gow, for I would not for the world the parcel was lost, as the letter is not for every 
eye, and contains secret feelings.—Isabella Smith [S.], I understand, is married, 
& I wish her all possible joy.—I am happy you would receive no wound by her mar- 
riage. For God’s sake take care who thou fallest in love with! I wish I had done 
so, faith!—The sooner you send Margaret the parcel the better, for I should 


12 Mr. Dunlop has called my attention to a passage in David Murray’s The Old College 
of Glasgow (1927): “Archie was the college janitor during the early part of last century, 
a pawkie pleasant man who not only accommodated professors with a room but also ‘sold 
a dram, honest man’ to the students and citizens, holding a licence for that purpose.” 
The porter’s lodge, Mr. Dunlop points out, was thus used as a tavern as well as a place for 
receiving parcels. 
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have written her before now, and she will be wondering at my silence. And let it 
be safe. Write me when convenient, and don’t be interrupted by your mercenary 
concerns and employments. I would have given you another sheet, from which 
you are saved by the entrance of a drill-sergeant who is [has] come to teach me 
how to fight the French. If they come I am their man, that is most certain [to fight 
the French, if they come. I am their man.] God save the King. Yours 

J. Wilson. 


Mrs. Gordon next prints, in whole or part, four letters from Blair to 
Findlay of 1804. In the second, which probably belongs to January, 
1804, Blair discusses “‘P’”’ or Pagan, and refers to Margaret’s probable 
resolution “‘of sacrificing her happiness to her sense of right’’ because of 
“ther delicacy and just pride, which must shrink from the idea of the 
disapprobation of relations.’”’ Meanwhile Wilson, with ceaseless activity, 
walked aimlessly distances of fifty miles and more, and roamed -n the 
summer vacations over Wales, Ireland, the Lakes, and the Highlands. 
On December 10, 1804, he himself wrote Findlay concerning a fit of 
illness: “‘ . . . This wretched complaint has been brought on by my late 
attempt to bury in unbridled dissipation the recollection of blasted 
hopes. But God’s will be done.” The original of this letter I have not 
seen. 

The manuscript of the next letter, sent from London, October 3, 
1805, runs as follows: 


My dear Bob:—I received your letter in a wonderfully short time after it was 
written, considering the extensive tour of his Majesty’s dominion it had judged 
it expedient to take before condescending to pay me a visit. It spent the greatest 
part of the summer in visiting Oxford, London, Scarborough, Harrowgate, 
Edinburgh, and the various post-towns of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Lancashire. When it finally reached me, its visage was wofully begrimed with 
dirt, and its sides squeezed into a shape far from epistolary. It truly cut a most 
ridiculous appearance, and, indeed, was ashamed of itself, for it made its escape 
from my possession the day after I first cast salt upon its tail; and as I have never 
seen it since, I am led to suppose that it may have once more set out out its trav- 
els, in which case you probably will meet with it soon in Glasgow. 

I was not a little provoked to find, that during my solitary rambles in Ireland, 
you were improving yourself in polite accomplishments among the mountains 
of Wales. The rapidity with which you travelled seems to have been astonishing 
and praiseworthy. I am glad you were delighted with the country. For my own part 
I have no kind recollections belonging to any thing Welch—and I should care little 
tho’ Snowdon should bury the whole principality. I fancy you would meet with 
nothing resembling civility during the whole of your walk. There appears to be 
something contemptible in Smith’s bargaining for the steerage of the ship. I fear 
Smith’s soul is already much narrowed by the erroneous estimate it has formed of 
the value of money. At least I should be greatly surprised to hear of his doing a gener- 
ous action. You ought to speak to him cuttingly on that subject. 
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I do not feel myself in a mood just now to give you any account of my Irish 
expedition, which afforded me all the possible varieties of pain, and a good many 
modifications of pleasure. It was prolific in adventure and scrape, and made me 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows. Had you been with me, I am sure we would 
have enjoyed it more than you can well imagine. I have spent this summer at 
Scarborough, Harrowgate, and the Lakes. The weather has been sufficiently 
bad to provoke an old sow to commit suicide—a fact which actually took 
place near Ambleside. The creature cut its throat with a hand-saw. I have 
bought some ground on Windermere Lake, but whether in future years I may 
live there, I know not. I think that a settled life will never do for me; and I often 
lament that I did not enter the army or navy, a thing which is now entirely im- 
possible. While I keep moving, life goes on well enough, but whenever I pause, 
the fever of the soul begins,—and all enjoyment of earthly pleasure is at an end.— 
Nor did I find the meeting with those I love productive of that happiness I expected, 
They know nothing of what I have endured for years past, & still endure—and con- 
sequently their behaviour, language, thoughts, every thing are far from being congenial 
to my heart. I have been damned by hearing them speak in light terms of one I love 
before my own soul, and by listening to their schemes for my future life which sup- 
pose a calm heart & an untortured brain. In moments of bitter thought I have been 
laughed at for sullen and disagreeable manners, & forced to bear the sting of ridicule 
because I was low-spirited—My sister Margaret is married to a man respectable 
and good natured—has a child—has formed new connections— and entertains new 
ideas of youthful existence. My other sisters have their friends different from mine— 
and in short much as I love them all I feel myself in a great measure an alien in my 
own family—€& all this is the consequence of that my most unfortunate attachment." 
—I will ever be most happy to hear from you and to know all your future prospects. 
Believe that you have no friend who loves you more than 

John Wilson. 


The next letter, written from Oxford, April 13, 1806, appears only in 
Mrs. Gordon. Wilson informs Findlay: 


I believe that I live rather too hard, and I have formed a very determined 
resolution to change my ways; but it is one thing to make a resolution, and 
another to keep it. I have certainly led a dissipated life for time time. . . . 


Later he writes: 


By the by, I know not what excuse to make for not having visited Torrance. If 
ever you see Margaret, I wish you would tell how happy you know I would have 
been to see her, but that it could have been only for an hour or two, and that I 
therefore put off the happiness till I could stay a day or two with her in a few 
months. Perhaps she may attribute to coldness what arose from the deepness of 
love. 


The tour of the Lakes mentioned in this letter of April was changed 


18 Miss Swann prints most of this passage in italics: see her Christopher North (1934), 
pp. 26-27. 
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for a tour in the Highlands, as appears from the following communication 
sent Findlay from the home of Wilson’s mother, 53 Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, July 29, 1806. This manuscript runs: 


My dear Findlay [My dear Bob] 

I have been long conjecturing the reason of your unconjecturable silence. 
What in the name of love, Ann Fehrsgen, and the Devil are you about? [What in the 
name of wonder are you about?] J assure you, I have often heard of your deplorable 
condition, of your wo-begone, sick-at-heart appearance. The voice of the prophet, the 
cry of the warning one, have I fear been disregarded, and like another John Sym 
you exhibit an eternal spectacle of human folly. Such is the opinion of your friends. 
I long however to have it under your own hand, and to know precisely how long your 
spirit has suffer’d total immersion, that if possible the means recomemnded by the 
humane society may yet successfully be resorted to. If nothing else will do, matrimony 
is the last resource, which seldom fails of procuring a resurrection of the body. 


I had a letter from Dunlop, telling me you proposed accompanying us to the 
Highlands. I hope you will do so. Both Dunlop and myself are good fellows, but 
we should get damned [d—ly] tiresome without a third. I think the best way will 
be to meet at Stirling. I shall be there on Saturday, the 9th, by five o’clock, and 
whoever arrives first can order dinner for the others. You can let me know of the 
inn we had best go to. It would be a foolish waste of time for you and Dunlop 
to come to Edinburgh, except in the case of going to St. Andrews, which I 
strongly give my vote against. 

I am thine ever, 
John Wilson. 


Mrs. Gordon omits the following letter to Blair, without, it must be 
confessed, much loss to posterity. It was mailed from Bowness, near 
Kendal, December 224, and is watermarked 1806. 


Dear Blair,— 

I wish to know what you are doing and going to do, and where you are and are 
going to go. On Monday the 28" I propose going to Edin’ for a short time. I shall 
probably return here by the 16" of January and could you contrive to pay me a visit 
it would give me very great pleasure. At all events let me here [sic] from you im- 
mediately. Direct a letter for me at 53 Queenstreet, Edin’—which I shall expect to 
receive on my arrival there. It seems to be a wrong plan never to know any thing what- 
ever about each other. The clothes have come, but I have not yet tried them,—so it 
really believe me is entirely out of my power to let you know if they will fit me. 

Thine ever 
J.W. 


She includes, however, the very interesting news from Blair to Findlay, 
March 19, 1807, telling of Wilson’s triumphantly illustrious examination 
for the Bachelor’s Degree, though he had gone to it “in full conviction 
that he was to be plucked.” Blair had been summoned a fortnight before 
by his friend’s urgent desire to “tell me what had happened with regard 
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to her.” As a matter of fact he learned nothing, and indeed is writing 
Findlay for information. 


The terror of this examination preyed so on his mind, that for ten days before 
I saw him he had scarcely slept any night more than an hour or two. I wish to 
know from you what it is that has happened in Scotland, that has shaken his 
mind to this degree, for he has not spoken a word on the subject to me; and I 
could not begin to speak of it, after having seen, as I have seen, the state into 
which it threw him, to give way to his feelings. I could not begin a conversation 
that was to terminate in such bursts of anguish as I have witnessed. 


One may be inclined to smile impatiently at Wilson’s continual “bursts 
of anguish,” but the poor devil must have had a bad time of it with the 
examination preying on his highly temperamental] nature at the very 
time that he had reached the almost insane unhappiness of the climax 
of his love. 

Mrs. Gordon prints the following important letter to Findlay with 
few changes, though she dates it October 19, 1807, whereas it was written 
on March 21, 1807." 


My dearest Robert:—I have often wished to write to you, but to such an 
intimate and real friend as you I know not how to speak. There is not one ray of 
hope that I shall ever be able to make my mother listen for a moment to what 
I should say on the subject nearest my heart. I know her violent feelings too well; 
I even know this, that if I were to acquaint her with my love for Margaret, we 
never could again be on the footing of mother and son. 

All this may be to you inexplicable; that I cannot help; that it is the fact, I 
know to my sorrow. Blair is with me, and unless he had been so, I must have 
died. Before my examination, my state of mind got dreadful. He sat up several 
nights with me, and at last I was examined and got my degree “cum laude,” a 
matter certainly of indifference to me. I do not wish you to come to London if 
you could, for I shall not be there. The only reason I have for writing you now 
is to show you how perfectly I am your friend, and ever will be so, for by your 
last I saw my silence had surprised you. If I feel more at home to-morrow, I will 
write you again, but unless I saw yourself I could not tell you my feelings and 
future plans of existence, which must be joyless and unendeared. 

Thine eternally, 
J. Wilson. 


1 Mr. Marryat Dobie of the National Library of Scotland points out to me that the 
date “should surely be March 21, 1807. Wilson himself wrote at the top of the paper 
‘Thursday 19th’ and then scratched out both words and substituted ‘Saturday.’ The 19th 
of March fell on a Thursday, whereas the 19th of October was a Monday. The word which 
Mrs. Gordon transcribes as ‘October’ is, I think, ‘Oxford,’ certainly not ‘October.’ In any 
case, a few pages before, she gives a letter of Blair to Findlay, dated March 19, 1807, in 
which he talks about Wilson’s exam. and says that he is staying with him; and here we 
have Wilson, in a letter perhaps begun on the 19th of some month and finished on the 
21st, talking about the exam. and saying that Blair is with him.” 
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Three more letters give the rest of the story. Wilson’s anguish appears 
to have continued into the autumn of 1807, but by December of that 
year his attitude towards the “tender episode’ seems to have changed 
completely. The first epistle bears merely the heading ‘‘Oxford, 1807.” 


My dear Bob:—I received your letter this morning, and it has confirmed me 
in what I feared, that I have written some damned [infernal] thing or another 
to Margaret: the truth is, that about the time I wrote her I was in a curious 
way, as indeed I am now, from having taken laudanum, not exactly with a view 
to annihilation, but spirits. That blessed beverage played the devil with my 
intellects, and absolutely destroyed my capacity of distinguishing right from 
wrong, or what was serious from ludicrous. At times I was in the same state as if 
I were as drunk as Chloe; and at others, sober, sad, and sunk in despair and 
misery. If this be any excuse to you for what I may have said, of which I do not 
recollect one word, you can employ it as such; if not, you are a severer judge than 
I have ever yet found you. As to saying any thing savage to Margaret, I scarcely 
think that possible, fer why should even a madman do that? I have since written 
her, and hope whatever offences I have committed, I have her forgiveness. If 
you regard my soul, go again to Torrance [to her] and try to explain my conduct 
as best you can, for I am unable to justify myself, my thoughts are so dreadful 
when I wish to write to Torrance [her]. This love of mine has been a fine thing; 
first kept me many years in misery, and now perhaps alienated from me the 
friendship and good opinion of those I love and regard; however, I need not ex- 
patiate much on that. As to the other parts of your letter, I can say nothing to 
them. Do you really image that I would easily give up the prospect of eternal 
felicity? I have corresponded with my sisters [Mrs. Gordon leaves blank] often 
upon the subject, and know too well how it is. I shall not injure them so far as 
to let you know all they have said on the subject; the enclosed letter may give 
you some faint idea of it, as it is the mildest and most fitted to inspire hope of 
them all. J know enough now, to know that my mother would die if this happen’d. 
I wish I could find heart to write you at large, yet it would be needless, for I suppose 
I could not shew you the truth. I repeat my wish therefore for you to go to Torrance 
and endeavour to say something for me to Miss Wight or Margaret, if you think me 
deserving of it, or that it will do them any good. To speak truth, I am got callous to 
every thing and can laugh at every thing that should affect me otherwise, so that I am 
hardly in my right senses is obvious. Bob, we are two neat lads I think—only you 
are a virtuous worthy fellow, and I am a man it should seem of no honor. Get a sight 
of that letter I wrote to Dunlop and burn it—or lose it, for I suppose he shows it to 
every fool who knows me, and my character [italics in the original] may suffer. 
I shall expect to hear from you very soon and that you have been at Torrance & that 
Margaret dear soul is quite well. If I have said one wrong word to her, may I suffer 
damnation for it. Let me know what it was that Miss Wight read to you.—Let me 
know also about yourself and how you are going on—®& the price of hides & as much 
about Mr. Duncan’s sisters as you can gather. You shall have the £2000 pounds 
[sic] in spring, if you want it. 
Yours eternal[lly 
J. W. 
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The next epistle, mailed from Kendal, is also dated merely ‘Bowness, 
1807,” but Mrs. Gordon probably rightly attributes it to the autumn of 
1807. The manuscript copy, slightly torn in spots, is occasionally hard 
to make out. 


My dearest Robert :—I have often said that I would write you a long letter, 
and as often have I tried it; but such a crowd of feelings of all different kinds 
comes across my heart, that I sit for hours with a paper before me, and never 
write a single word. Indeed, even if we were together, I know not if I could say 
much to you, for with me all is strange and inextricable perplexity. I love, and 
am beloved to distraction, and often the gleams of hope illumine the path of 
futurity with a glory hardly to be looked at; while, again, extravagance of love 
seems only extravagance of folly, and excess of fondness excess of despair. I am 
betimes the most miserable and the happiest of created beings. So far I am better 
than during former years, when I had no hope, no wish to live. Now, indeed, my 
sadness almost wholly regards Margaret. For myself, I have been inured to 
wretchedness, and though, in some respects, in [or] as far as it made me a man of 
worse conduct than of principles, I have yielded to the common effect of misery, 
in future I could look forward to dreary solitude of spirit with some tolerable 
degree of composure. But for her, whose peace is far dearer to me than my 
own, I have many dreadful anticipations. Should our union be rendered im- 
practicable, and Miss Wight [Miss W.] to die, an event which, I trust in 
God, is far, far distant, God only knows what would become of her. In former 
times you know how well I loved her. Now, she is dearer to me than my own soul. 
While we love thus, we can never be entirely wretched, yet doubt despair and agony are 
often the companions of my mountain solitude. If you possibly can take this letter to 
Torrance yourself, do so. They love you as much almost as I do—& that the judger 
of hearts knows not to be slightly. Your presence delights Margaret beyond any 
thing, that in my absence can happen, so try my best friend, to take the enclosed as 
you did the last. I have said in it that I shall come to Scotland in a month, if she 
wishes it.—Perhaps you could come here for a few days and I would return with 
you—either this or you might accompany me from Scotland. Fix this together when 
you go to Torrance. So much about myself. By your last, I see what indeed I knew, 
that we are still brothers of misfortune as well as of affection. Your case as it now 
stands is one where [page torn, omission, perhaps “I can” do no good—and to a 
heart of [page torn, omission] & principle like yours, I need offer neither consola- 
tion nor condolement, at least in letters. I should like to see you and pass a few days 
with you. The communication even of common thoughts among true friends serves to 
lighten sorrows of which they do not speak, when of those sorrows they are mutually 
acquainted. As to your verses, I do not, more than yourself think them capital verses, 
but as expressing genuine feeling of distress, and feelings that only could exist in 
such a mind as yours, they commanded more than mere attention. Ev’n had they 
been bad, I would have read them with no feelings but of regard & sympathy, but as 
they were sometimes ev’n good, independently of my esteem & gratitude to you, I 
read them with feelings of deep interest. The sooner you answer this—the better for 
my happiness—but take your own time. We have long known each other and never 
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may a letter from one of us to the other be the work of duty alone. 
Thine for ever 
[No signature] 


To Robert Findlay Esq. 
Millar Street, Glasgow. 


In the letter just quoted, though Wilson declares that Margaret “‘is 
dearer to me than my own soul,” he emphasizes also the possibility of 
“our union be[ing] rendered impracticable.” 

In the next letter of December 19, 1807, sent to Findlay from Edin- 
burgh, he refers, extraordinarily enough, to “that affair” because of 
which he must frame some excuse for not visiting Torrance. No wonder 
Mrs. Gordon does not print what follows. 


My dear Robert 

I doubt not that you gazed like a stuck pig when informed of my existence being 
laid in Scotland, as dit my numerous friends and adherents in this fine city. I believe 
that, however unwillingly, I must pay a visit to Glasgow, but if possible I must 
frame some excuse or another for not going to Torrance. Your advice on that affair 
is scarcely so judicious as your advices generally are, that is to say it is damned in- 
judicious. Your know not my situation domestically considered, or you would never 
have descanted so copiously on matrimony. However a truce to that topic. 

I propose that you come to Edin’ for a day or two and I will accompany you either 
per foot or coach to Glasgow. The time most convenient for me would be about the 9" 
of January. Let me know about this. 

In an essay written by that great man Hector Grant, it was I remember affirmed, 
that Love is an universal passion, so like one of the apostles you do well to bein a 
PASSION [italics in the original]. But why in God’s name fall in love with a 
Dutchwoman? You would propagate small burgo-masters.— 

For many months I have felt great pain and anxiety in writing letters, and these 
are feelings that I will endure neither for you or any man breathing— 

So 
John Wilson 


Edin’ 19th— 
To Robert Findlay 
Dr. Findlay’s College Glasgow 


Mrs. Gordon concludes the story of the Orphan-maid with the follow- 
ing fragment, sent from “Bowness, December 22,” the original of which 
I have not seen. Since it is dated three days later than the letter printed 
above, either Wilson fled back to the Lake district, or Mrs. Gordon 
misdates the letter, which should come before that of December 19, 
announcing Wilson’s return to Edinburgh from Bowness. 


I have made up my mind not to visit Torrance at present, in which case I 
must not come to Glasgow. This resolution, I hope, is right. It has been made 
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after many an hour of (painful) reflection. This I know, that were I to go, I 
could not bear to look on my mother’s face, a feeling which must not be mine. 
Enclosed is a letter to Margaret. If you could take it yourself, and see how it is 
received, it would please me much; yet there may be people there, in which case 
that would be useless. 

Thine till death in joy or sorrow. 


How much longer Wilson continued sending letters to a girl he was 
unwilling to see, is a matter of conjecture. At the end of 1809 Blair, De 
Quincey, and he were studying Spanish, in preparation for an intended 
expedition to Spain and Greece, a trip abandoned because of Napoleon’s 
“furious and barbarous mode of making war.’ Such an expedition 
suggests at least that Wilson had not forgotten the Orphan-maid, though 
he had already made the acquaintance of Miss Jane Penny, probably so 
early as 1807. He still apparently had in 1809 a fevered desire to escape 
from himself in action; unhappy love, not romantic wanderlust, appar- 
ently still spurred him to adventure. He wrote to Harden of Brathay 
at this time: “ .. . I do not, I hope, want either ballast or cargo or sail, 
but I do want an anchor most confoundedly, and, without it, shall 
keep beating about the great sea of life to very little purpose.’’* 

IV. Conclusion—A word may be said, finally, concerning Mrs. Gor- 
don’s editorship, and a word also concerning the possible effect of the 
love affair on Wilson’s life and on his writings. 

Mrs. Gordon’s euphemistic scuttlings are merely amusing. In the 
letter of October 12, 1803, she changes Wilson’s allusion to “this damned 
heart”’ to “this cursed heart’’; his reference to ‘that damned copying of 
letters’ to “that eternal copying of letters’’; his expression “to see what 
appearance an old friend cuts in Hell” to “to see what appearance an 
old friend cuts in purgatory.” Similarly in the letter of July 29, 1806, she 
changes the original ‘“‘What in the name of love, Ann Fehrsgen, and the 
Devil are you about?” to ““‘What in the name of wonder are you about?” 
To omit the name of Ann Fehrsgen, perhaps still living in 1862, is 
politic, but to omit also the name of the Devil strikes one as unneces- 
sarily inclusive. Again in the letter of October 3, 1805, she tactfully 
omits her father’s uncomplimentary allusions to Wales, and still more 
naturally she omits Wilson’s expression of disgust at his friend Smith’s 
willingness to bargain for the steerage. In retaining this latter passage 
I may be accused of poor taste; yet now that one hundred and thirty 
years have passed “Smith” is utterly forgotten, and certainly the gentle- 
man commoner’s mention of his friend’s “‘vulgarity”’ admirably illus- 


1% Masson, 11, 434: from Tait’s Magazine, August, 1840. De Quincey outlines the itinerary 
of this trip in Masson, v, 283. 
4 Mrs. Mary Gordon, Christopher North (1866), p. 100. 
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trates to me the similar attitude to the Cockneys that we find in his 
(and Lockhart’s) depiction of Tims and Price in that forerunner of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae, The Twelfth of August and The Tent of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, August and September, 1819—precisely, again, the attitude 
that we find in his (and Lockhart’s) treatment, in later numbers of 
Maga, of Leigh Hunt and the “Cockney School.” As regards my mention 
of Margaret Mitchelson and Pagan I need only remark that Mrs. Gordon 
tells most of the story in her pages; and that the seventy-five intervening 
years since her book appeared now make actual names, instead of initials 
only, possible. Mrs. Gordon herself declares in one passage, ““We have 
words of the past that make every line of this iove-passage a tale of 
sorrow, sad enough for tears.”” Sad enough for tears or ridiculous enough 
for laughter, one can I think feel only sympathy for Margaret.... 
Mrs. Gordon’s omission of some of the Rabelaisian touches of humor in 
her father’s letters is natural, but unfortunate: for such passages promise 
thus early the roaring masculinity of the Noctes Ambrosianae. The 
reference to Lady Godiva in the letter of October 12, 1803, as noted, has 
been carefully expunged even in the manuscript original; and such a 
passage as this in the letter of July 29, 1806, has been omitted: “If 
nothing else will do, matrimony is the last resource, which seldom fails 
of procuring a resurrection of the body.”’ Finally, it is natural for Mrs. 
Gordon to leave out much of her father’s adolescent violence. His hope 
that the French shots will “blow me to atoms”’ in the letter of August 
16, 1803, she omits entirely; and she deftly changes the conclusion of 
the next letter of October 12. According to the original, Findlay is 
saved from further news “by the entrance of a drill sergeant who is 
come to teach me to fight the French. If they come I am their man, that 
is most certain.” Mrs. Gordon simply changes the punctuation, men- 
tioning the “drill-sergeant, who has come to teach me to fight the French, 
if they come. I am their man.” 

“This episode concurrent with his Oxford days,’’ writes Miss Elsie 
Swann, “contrasts amazingly with the general tenor of Wilson’s under- 
graduate life....His letters were highly-wrought and impassioned 
accounts of his temporary emotions, for the roystering Christopher who 
swaggered through Oxford was not the love-sick young swain who 
alluded darkly to the blowing-out of brains.”!7 Certainly the threats of 
suicide and the admission of unbridled dissipation and indulgence in 
laudanum may strike one as of no great importance, since the writer 
was in his callow twenties. Yet twenty years later in the twenty-first 
of the Noctes Ambrosianae (September, 1825) appeared a notorious as- 
sault on Wordsworth, Scott, and “that Irish jackass” Martin, for which 
17 Miss Swann, p. 29. 
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Martin threatened revenge, and Wilson, unable to admit the authorship, 
wrote from the Lake district that he would commit suicide. And not 
only does the love episode show a characteristic ‘“‘tiebeamlessness”’ thus 
early in Wilson’s life. The boy’s father had left him financially independ- 
ent. Apparently only the firm will of his mother stood between his love 
and him. Mrs. Gordon’s “filial love’ and “self-control in tutoring the 
heart” are pretty terms to explain in her father an imaginative morbid- 
ity, or, to put it bluntly, a downright weakness of will. Physically a 
giant, mentally a first-honors man, Wilson had a strain of hysteria in 
his make-up that made his moods of melancholy dangerous things. One 
might be tempted fancifully to account for something of his later critical 
irregularities, for something of his later occasional unbalance, by means 
of this episode of unfulfilled love, did not his ecstatically happy marriage 
with Jane Penny in 1811, a happiness that continued as long as his wife 
lived, prevent such supposition. But though the romance does not 
account for his later eccentricities, it clearly anticipates them. ‘“Chris- 
topher North’s” flaying a victim in Blackwood’s Magazine when in his 
mature years the black dog was upon him, is easier to understand if we 
remember the love affair of the collegian.'* 

That his blasted romance left no permanent mark on Wilson’s life is 
probably true. Yet it affected his writing. Such a poem as My Cottage, 
composed in the autumn of 1807 and printed in the volume of 1812, is, 
says Mrs. Gordon, addressed directly to the Orphan-maid. Moreover, 
the titular poem in this volume of 1812, The Isle of Palms—of which an 
“Orphan-Maid” is heroine—must have been written about 1807 or 
earlier.'* An escape from reality of a young man who can marry in the 
isle of palms the girl whom his mother denies him in Scotland, this poem 
shows the furthest swing of the new romantic pendulum into the nebu- 
lous and the absurd. The moon, goddess of romanticism at its worst, 
receives fully as many references as the hero. ‘Delta’ Moir, indeed, 
attempting to be complimentary, called Wilson in 1851 “the bard of 
moonlight.’’?° Lost constantly in dreams and visions, the story lacks 
incident and any approach to naturalness; sentimentality, overluxuri- 


18 In the second half of this paragraph I am guilty of the grossest self-plagiarism. See my 
William Wordsworth and John Wilson ..., PMLA, xttx (March, 1934), 149. 

® Mrs. Gordon frequently alludes to this poem as having been written in her father’s 
commonplace books, and although she never gives precisely the date, she mentions the 
principal part as having been written “‘in most eccentric juxtaposition” with her father’s 
memoranda concerning his game cocks. As the cocks participated in mains before the 
flooring of Elleray was laid down, 1807 may be regarded as the approximate time of the 
poem’s completion. It may, of course, have been begun at Oxford; the Welsh scenes indi- 
cate 1804 or 1805, perhaps, as the date of inception. 

2° D. M. Moir, Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the Past Half-Century (1851), p. 131. 
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ance, formlessness, in addition to dreamy vagueness, mar the work. 
The Orphan-Maid Mary, “saintly pale,” makes her way through danger 
by pious exclamation and resigned tearfulness. Her poet-lover Fitz~-Owen 
stirs with his silver voice the coldest blood and rouses sudden awe in 
the loftiest spirit that beholds him. He is the noble nullity of romance, 
fit companion for ‘the Maiden’s ghost-like shade,” but he is even weaker 
than most such heroes, for in this poem he has nothing to do. Finally, 
Wilson’s prose account of his first love in Streams, Blackwood’s Magazine 
(April, 1826), with its curious mixture of semi-pathos and humor, does 
not make particularly pleasant reading. The accidental appearance in 
this essay of the landlady’s daughter just in time to prevent “Christopher 
North’s” mock-heroic demise with a razor,”" jars upon the reader who 
remembers Wilson’s letters to his friend Robert Findlay, fellow-collegian 
at Glasgow, in the fourth chapter of Mrs. Gordon’s Christopher North. 
ALAN LANG StROoUT 
Texas Technological College 


1 Blackwood’s Magazine x1x, 393. Reprinted in Wilson’s Essays Critical and Imaginative, 
edited by Ferrier (1865), 1, 37. 























IX 
THE WITCH OF ATLAS AND ENDYMION 


HERE is an extraordinary instance of Shelley’s indebtedness to 
Keats, which has, so far as I know, escaped notice.' It is in stanzas 
I-VI, VII-XI, XIV, XVII-XVIII, XXI-XXII, XXXI, XXXVIII, XLII, LIII, LV, 
vim of The Witch of Atlas. And in those stanzas Shelley has drawn 
upon all four books of Endymion, and twice, it would seem, upon Sleep 
and Poetry. That there are other similar instances is not improbable. 
But a bare statement of this group of facts must, for the moment, 
suffice. 
The Witch of Atlas was conceived, as Mrs. Shelley states (Shelley, Post- 
humous Poems [1824], “during a solitary journey on foot [August 12] to 
the summit of Monte San Pellegrino,” and was written “in the three 
days immediately succeeding to his return”; that is, August 14, 15, and 
16, 1820. Shelley had read Endymion as early as September 6, 1819 
(Letters, ed. Ingpen, 11, 715), and after a slighting reference to its length 
he adds: “Yet it is full of some of the highest and the finest gleams of 
poetry.” And on July 27, 1820, less than a fortnight and a half before he 
started on the “‘solitary journey,” he had written Keats: “I have lately 
read your ‘Endymion’ again, and ever with a new sense of the treasures 
of poetry it contains, though treasures poured forth with indistinct pro- 
fusion” (Letters, 11, 809). Endymion, accordingly, was fresh in his mind 
when The Witch of Atlas was conceived and written.? And it is precisely 
“gleams” from the rich “profusion” of Endymion which illuminate some 
thirty-odd stanzas of The Witch. What follows is nothing more than a 
bald preliminary listing of the more obvious instances. In the interest of 
brevity I have designated The Witch of Atlas and Endymion as WA and 
End. respectively. 


WA. m1. 3: “Like splendour-wingéd moths;” Eve of St. Agnes, St. xxtv, ll. 212- 
213: “Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, As are the tiger-moth’s deep- 
damask’d wings.””* 


1 What follows is not to be regarded as a study of “‘sources,”’ in the stock sense of that 
much abused word. It is that, only as it represents a striking, almost startling, instance of 
the impregnation of one poem with another, through the influence of a second and recent 
reading of Endymion, under the influence of stirred personal feeling. 

2 Shelley may, indeed, have had the poems with him on the excursion, as he had them 
in his pocket on the voyage which ended in his death (Trelawny, Recollections, t, 2, 989). 
But that is not a necessary assumption. 

3 The “Advertisement” of the volume of 1820, in which The Eve of St. Agnes appeared, 
is dated June 26, 1820 (Garrod, The Poetical Works of John Keats, 1939, p. [190]. See also 
a facsimile of the Advertisement in Amy Lowell, John Keats, 11, opposite p. 424. It is 
quite possible that Shelley may have seen Keats’s volume before mid-August. The remain- 
ing parallels, however, are drawn from the volume of 1817. 
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WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


WA. 


“The Witch of Atlas” and “Endymion” 


Iv. 1-3, 6-7: “. .. the Mother of the Months had bent Her bow beside the 
folding-star, and bidden With that bright sign the billows to indent The 
sea-deserted Sand... Since in that cave a dewy splendour hidden took 
shape and motion;” End. 1. 344-345, 349-350, 352-353: “By one who... 
Uplifting his strong bow into the air... Until... There shot a golden 
splendour far and wide, Spangling those million poutings of the brine... 
twas even an awful shine From the exaltation of A pollo’s bow.” 

v. 4-5:... “her hair Dark—the dim brain whirls”; End. tv. 60, 65: 
“ .. those curls of glossy jet . . . the dim cell lying beyond Their [the eyes] 
upper lids.” 

vi. 1-2: “And first the spotted cameleopard came, And then the wise and 
fearless elephant’; End. 1v, 241-242: “Onward... the leopard pants, 
With Asian elephants”; End. u1, 537-538: “Sighing an elephant appear’d 
and bow’d Before the fierce witch.’”* 

vir. 3-4: .. . “the pard unstrung His sinews at her feet”’; End. 1v. 793-794: 
... “not a tree, beneath whose rooty shade He had not with his tamed 
leopards play’d.” Cf. End. 1. 76:... “‘or pard with prying head”; Lamia 
1. 49: “freckled like a pard.”’ 

vu. 1, 3:... “old Silenus, shaking a green stick Of lilies... Came’’; 
End. tv. 215-217: “And near him rode Silenus on his ass, Pelted with 
flowers as he on did pass Tipsily quaffing.” 

vu. 2:... “the wood-gods in a crew Came, blithe’; End. tv. 228, 230: 
“Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs! ... Why have ye left your forest haunts?” 
vi. 4:... “drunk with the noonday dew; End. tv. 571: “Ye tender 
bibbers of the... dew. Cf. To ****** (“Had I a man’s fair form’’), lines 
10-11: “roses When steeped in dew rich to intoxication.” 

rx. 1. “And universal Pan” ; End. 1. 288-289 (in Hymn to Pan): “Dread 
opener [Pan] of the mysterious doors Leading to universal knowledge.” 
1x. 5-6: “He passed out of his everlasting Jair Where the quick heart of 
the great world doth pant’’; Sonnet x1v, line 11: ‘These, these will give 
the world another heart; End. tv. 483: “Leaving old Sleep within his 
vapoury Jair.” 

Ix. 8: “. .. upon her emerald throne’’; End. ut. 862-863: ‘‘Large Neptune 
on his throne Of emerald deep”; cf. WA. vim. 8: “Sitting upon a seat of 
emerald stone.” 

x. 1: “And every nymph of stream and spreading tree’’; Sleep and Poetry, 
lines 66-67: “‘the playing Of nymphs in woods, and fountains.” 

x. 2: “And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks’; End. 1. 994-995: 
“Smooth-moving came Oceanus the old, To take a latest glimpse at his 
sheepfold.” 


‘ The witch appears also in End. 111, 567, 620, 645. Stanzas vi-x1 of WA. (like the 
account of the Triumph of Bacchus in End. 1v, 193-272) depict a procession, and the 
details which follow make it clear that the passage was in Shelley’s mind. ‘The sly ser- 
pent,” in vi. 3, is recalled from Milton, P.L. tv, 347: “the serpent sly,” and P.L. 1x, 613: 
“the spirited sly Snake.” 
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x1. 5: ““Polyphemes”: Sleep and Poetry, ll. 234-235: “Polyphemes, Disturb- 
ing the grand sea.”’ 

x1. 6: “Centaurs, and Satyrs’’ ; End. ut. 534, 536: “satyrs stark . . . Swifter 
than centaurs.” 

xiv. 4: “Folded in cells of crystal silence” ; End. 11. 735-736: “So in that 
crystal place, in silent rows, Poor lovers lay at rest.” 

xiv. 7; xv. 1: “The feeling and the sound are fled and gone .. . And there 
lay Visions swift; End. u. 1022: “The visions of the earth were gone and 
fled. See note to Alastor, 1. 196, above. 

xvit. 2-4: “Could medicine the sick soul to happy sleep, And change eternal 
death into a night Of glorious dreams’; End. 11. 483-485: “... with a 
balmy power Medicined death to a lengthened drowsiness: The which she 
fills with visions.” 

xvi. 1-2: ‘‘Her cave was stored with scrolls of strange device, The works 
of some Saturnian Archimage’”’; End. ur. 126-130: ... “‘gold vase... 
wherein No reveller had ever dipp’d a chin But those of Saturn’s vintage; 
mouldering scrolls, Writ in the tongue of heaven.” 

xvur. 2: ““Archimage”; To Charles Cowden Clarke, line 37: ‘‘Archimago 
leaning o’er his book’’; ‘“‘Archimago’s wand,” Specimen of an Induction, 
line 6. 

xxi. 4: “with the speed of fire’; End. 1. 367: “With speed of fire-tailed 
exhalations.”’ 

xxi. 1: “Ocean nymphs”; End. mm. 211:... “the sea-nymphs round his 
state.” 

xxl. 2: “Oreads”; End. 1. 671: “An arch face peep’d ... An Oread as I 
guess’d; End. 11. 961: “‘O, Oread-Queen.” 

xx. 2: “Naiads, with long weedy locks” ; End.tv. 709: ““Naids’ long bright 
tress” ; cf. To—: “‘weedy-haired gods” (To—, ed. Garrod, p. 504); cf. End. 
m1. 624-625: .. . “like a common weed The sea-swell took her hair.” 
xxi. 4: “hollow rocks”; End. 111. 323: “hollow rocks.” 


XxxI. 1: “She had a boat’’—and the boat reappears in XXXI. 7, XXXII. 7, 
XXXIV. 1, Xxxvil. 6, xxxvur. 5 (the pinnace) x1. 2 (the pinnace), xLv. 7 
(the pinnace), Lt. 5. There is a “little boat’ in Endymion, t. 47, and in 
Calidore, 1. 19. But in the matter of a boat, Shelley had little need to draw 
on the printed page. See the note on Alastor, |. 299, above. 

XXXVIII. 6: “a star-surrounded pyramid”: Shelley is obviously recalling 
Milton’s “‘star-ypointing pyramid” (Sonnet “On Shakespeare,”’ |. 4). 
XLiI. 3-5: “Under chasms unfathomable . . . A subteranean portal for the 
river”; End. 1. 601-602: “Enormous chasms, where ...Streams sub- 
terranean tease their granite beds.’”’ There are subterranean portals in 
End, 11. 631, 811. 

Lin. 2: “woven exhalations”; End. 1. 367: “‘fire-tailed exhalations”’ (see 
WA. xxi. 4, above); End. rv. 435: “fragrant exhalations.”’ 

Lv. 4-5: “Like Arion on the dolphin’s back Ride singing through the 
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shoreless air’; End. 11. 358-360: “This sleepy music . . . came more softly 
than the east could blow Arion’s magic to the Atlantic isles.” 

WA. tvmt. 3:... “naked boys bridling tame water-snakes, Or charioteering 
ghastly alligators”; End. tv. 245-248: “Web-footed alligators, crocodiles, 
Bearing upon their scaly backs, in files, Plump infant laughers.”’ 

WA. tvm. 8:... “the pomp of their Osirian feast; End. tv. 257: “I saw 


Osirian Egypt kneel adown.” 


“Such imaginations,” wrote Mrs. Shelley of the poem—“such imagi- 
nations as borrowed their hues from sunrise or sunset, from the yellow 
moonshine or paly twilight, from the aspect of the far ocean or the 
shadows of the woods,—which celebrated the singing of the wind among 
the pines, the flow of a murmuring stream, and the thousand harmonious 
sounds which Nature creates in her solitudes. These are the materials 
which form the ‘Witch of Atlas’.” They are, beyond question. But to a 
degree of which Mary Shelley could scarcely be aware, the imaginations 
of which she writes were also stirred in Shelley’s mind, as his poem took 
form, by recollections of the objects and their aspects which the younger 
poet, whose death he was so soon to commemorate, “had loved and 
moulded into thought, From shape and hue, and odour, and sweet 
sound.” 

Joun Livincston LOWES 


Harvard University 
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BROWNING’S FRIENDSHIPS AND FAME BEFORE 
MARRIAGE (1833-1846) 


HE current conception of Browning’s reputation before his marriage 
is based to a large extent on that little book of pleasant and readable 
scholarship by Professor T. R. Lounsbury, The Early Literary Career of 
Robert Browning. Lounsbury attempted to show that Pauline (1833) 
and Paracelsus (1835) were surprisingly well received for first poems; 
that Strafford (1837), a bad play, chilled this initial enthusiasm; and 
that Sordello (1840), a foolishly obscure poem, killed all enthusiasm 
except in a few. He went on to assert that the effect of Sordello lasted 
for many years, and that thereafter there was an ignorance ‘“‘almost in- 
credible” among “‘the great majority of the most highly educated class,”’ 
even among those “distinguished in letters,”' and that this ignorance 
did not begin to lift until the publication of The Ring and the Book 
(1868-69). 
The standard picture of Browning’s early career, therefore, is an 
unhappy one. Professor DeVane follows this view in most essentials in 
his excellent Browning Handbook. He speaks of Sordello as follows: 


The publication of the poem ruined a promising reputation. Browning was in 
some respects the laughing-stock of the literary clique in London, though men 
did not laugh in his face. He seems to have lost his hold upon his friends in the 
sophisticated world, such as Macready and Forster... He was plunged into 
that semi-obscurity which was to last for twenty-four years. He took up again 
his country pleasures, and his friends became the Camberwell set, ‘““The Collo- 
quials,”” made up of Alfred Domett, Joseph Arnould, Christopher Dowson, and 
others less well known. I do not mean to derogate these men. They were as 
staunch and good in their way as the London set, perhaps better, but they were 
not in the public eye, and their plumage was not so gay.” 


Later, in describing Browning’s estrangement from Macready and 
Forster after the production of A Blot in the ’Scutcheon in 1843, he says: 
“Perhaps these years were the most melancholy the poet ever spent— 
even those after his wife’s death were lightened by happy recollection 
and dawning fame—for now the author, past his first youth, seemed 
baffled at every turn.’ 

The present essay attempts to qualify and supplement the accepted 
picture of the state of Browning’s fame in the years before his marriage 
by the consideration of material from sources not heretofore sufficiently 

1T. R. Lounsbury, The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning (New York, 1911), 


p. 163. 2 W. C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 17. 
8 Tbid., p. 18. 
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emphasized. Lounsbury depended almost entirely on reviews. Because 
of their hostility or indifference to Browning he concluded that ‘the 
general public of even the highly educated’ was hostile or indifferent. 
The present investigation should tend to show that this is to give too 
great importance to reviews, that taken by themselves they are not 
adequate sources of information, and that they are not the original 
impulses in establishing Browning’s fame. I shall attempt to modify the 
well-known too gloomy picture of the influence of Sordello, and of Brown- 
ing’s insignificance during the last years of his bachelorhood. 

Some writers mention a group of Browning admirers as mitigating 
with their devotion the despair of the most hopeless years, but the 
membership of this group has not been impressively enough delineated, 
and its importance has been underestimated.® Simply to jot down a list 
of Browning admirers up to The Ring and the Book is to show that the 
dark picture of his position after Sordello is overdrawn. Browning’s 
prestige in London in the days before his marriage was not so great as 
that of Tennyson or Carlyle, or others; but he was a literary lion of 
sorts, and his influence was continually, if slowly, growing. 

It is important to reiterate how closely knit and permeable was that 
London society in which Browning moved in these early days, how most 
of the distinguished people knew each other, or had common friends and 
acquaintances, how circle after circle met at some point so that the most 
artistocratic noble and the newest literary adventurer might occasionally 
rub shoulders, and need to make conversation together at a great soiree 
or dinner.® There are discussed in this paper about twenty friends or 
acquaintances of the bachelor Browning who in some way advanced his 
fame. Most of these persons knew each other more or less intimately, and 
the whole group was interlocked by a series of intimate friendships. Six of 
them, indeed, were responsible for introducing Browning to most of the 
rest: Fox, Macready, Forster, Talfourd, Harriet Martineau, and Leigh 
Hunt. Before long Browning knew, and was known with approval by, 
many of the important literary figures of the time, and not a few were 
eager to campaign in his favor. He was continually at houses where the 
arbiters of literary fashion were making fashions; he was frequently 
discussed in small groups of influential literary people; this discussion 
slowly made its way into aristocratic society, and trickled down into 
non-literary society; more and more he became a topic of conversation 


4 Lounsbury, oP. cit., p. 93. 

5 Ibid.; DeVane, op. cit., p. 19; Griffin and Minchin, Life of Robert Browning (New York, 
1910), pp. 76-77. 

* Harriet Martineau, “Literary Lionism,” Westminster Review, xxx11 (1839), 261-281, 
an interesting essay to read in this connection. 
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wherever educated or polite persons gathered together. This set people 
to thinking about him, slowly increased the sale of his poems, and 
affected his fame. 

The first of these friendships was with W. J. Fox (1786-1864), cele- 
brated preacher, thrilling orator, journalist and politician, the acknowl- 
edged head of the Unitarians. He helped in the founding of the West- 
minster Review, and was editor of the Monthly Repository.’ From the 
very beginning of his knowledge of Browning he was admiring and 
helpful; he was especially important to Browning in giving him a start 
in the literary and journalistic world. 

Browning’s childhood sweetheart, Eliza Flower, a ward of Fox, made 
the first step in the friendship of the two by sending her guardian a copy 
of Browning’s /ncondita.® In 1833 Browning wrote to him, recalling this 
earlier connection, and was successful in winning a favorable review for 
Pauline.? Fox gave Browning an introduction to Moxon, who was to 
publish many of Browning’s poems, helped to persuade Effingham Wil- 
son to publish Paracelsus,° and wrote friendly reviews of Pauline, 
Paracelsus, and Strafford. It seems likely that Sordello disappointed him," 
but he was enthusiastic about Dramatic Romances (1845).'* It was at 
Fox’s house about the time of Paracelsus that Browning met R. H. 
Horne," who succeeded Fox as editor of the Monthly Repository, Mac- 
ready the actor,’ and Miss Martineau.'® 

Richard Hengist Horne (1803-84), author of the very popular epic, 
Orion (1843), and close friend of Miss Barrett,continued to know Browning 
in a social and friendly way,'* and twice did Browning service in print in 
the period soon after Sordello when published praise was far more daring 
and more useful than it could ever be again. The first of these services 
was the friendly review in the Church of England Quarterly Review for 
October 1842, discussed by Professor Lounsbury.'? The second was the 


7 D.N.B.; Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 43; E. E. Kellett, “The Press,” in Early Vic- 
torian England (London, 1934), 1, 29. 

8 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 42-43; Lounsbury, of. cit., pp. 8-9. 

® Ibid., pp. 9-10; Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (Boston, 
1892), 1, 76 ff. 10 Thid., 1, 97, 101. 

The Diaries of William Charles Macready 1833-1851, ed. William Toynbee (New 
York, 1912), 11, 76. At least in August, 1840, Browning was behaving toward Fox as if 
Fox had criticized Sordello adversely. 

12 Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 1845-1846 (New York, 
1899), 1, 276. For the later course of their friendship see Orr, op. cit., 1, 321-322. 

18 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 76. 

4 Tbid., pp. 74-75. % Tbid., p. 136. 

16 Macready, op. cit., 1, 469; Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 64-65; Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning addressed to Richard Hengist Horne, ed. S. R. Townshend Mayer (London, 
1877), 1, 98, 136; m, 122n, 182-183. 17 Lounsbury, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 
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publication of Browning’s portrait, and the essay, “Robert Browning 
and J. W. Marston,” in A New Spirit of the Age (1844). In this book 
Browning takes his place among the other well-known figures of the inner 
literary circles of the time. Horne’s idea was that Browning had had an 
unusually cordial reception for Paracelsus, that the immediate acting of 
Strafford was “an event quite unprecedented on the modern stage,’”* 
although the play did not advance Browning’s reputation, and that al- 
though the adverse criticism with which Sordello was greeted is under- 
standable, nevertheless “the poem has certainly never been fairly 
estimated.’”® Horne paid Browning the high compliment of working 
to understand Sordello, and in his refreshing analysis and critique o/ 
that poem he gives evidence of having really done so: 


As to the poetry of ‘“‘Sordello” . . . we think it abounds with beauties . . . Con- 
taining, as it does, so many passages of the finest poetry, no manner of doubt 
can exist but that ‘‘Sordello” has been treated with great injustice. It has been 
condemned in terms that would lead one to suppose there was nothing intelligible 
throughout the whole poem. We have shown its defects in detail, and we have 
also shown that it has some of the highest beauties . .. Here and there may be 
found passages equal to the finest things that were ever written.” 


Browning’s friend, Joseph Arnould, said of this essay that Horne had 
done Browning “good service” in A New Spirit of the Age, that ‘‘me- 
nagerie of modern lions and lionesses.’”’” 

Of great value was Fox’s introduction of Browning to W. C. Mac- 
ready (1793-1873), the famous actor. Macready was not unprepared 
for this meeting, for he had just read with pleasure and deep admiration 
two reviews of Paracelsus, one of which was by his friend, John Forster.” 
He was very much attracted to Browning at once.¥ Soon after he hast- 
ened to read through the whole of Paracelsus, and decided that the writer 
could “scarcely fail to be a leading spirit of his time.’’* At the end of 
December, 1835, he took the initiative in laying the foundations of 
friendship by inviting Browning to a house-party. Browning delighted 
all those present with his charm, including John Forster, whom he met 
here for the first time.™ Thereafter, until 1843, there are constant refer- 
ences in Macready’s Diaries to calls from Browning, alone, or in the 
company of Forster, Dickens, Maclise, Horne, Bulwer, Procter, or Tal- 
fourd ;* and Macready writes of how his “gentle manners always make 
his presence acceptable.”?”7 How much Macready valued this friendship 


18 R. H. Horne, “Robert Browning and J. W. Marston,’’ in A New Spirit of the Age 


(New York, 1872), p. 279. 19 Thid., p. 280. 2 Thid., pp. 293-294. 
*t Robert Browning and Alfred Domett, ed. F. G. Kenyon (New York, 1906), p. 102. 
22 Macready, op. cit., 1, 247, 264. % Tbid., 1, 264. % Tbid., 1, 265. 


% Tbid., t, 267. % [bid., 1, 275, 423, 450, 469, 483; m, 15. 7 Thid., 1, 281. 
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may be seen in his reaction to praise that Browning gave to his acting 
in 1836: “It was a tribute which remunerated me from the annoyances 
and cares of years: it was one of the very highest, may I not say the 
highest, honour I have through life received.’’* 

The story of Browning’s plays, and of how they finally led to a break 
with Macready, has been told too frequently to need repetition in 
detail.2® It is of interest here inasmuch as it shows the real depth of 
Macready’s admiration and affection for Browning. It took six years 
(1837-43) finally to break the strong bonds of friendship that held the 
two men together. And one must bear in mind that through these six 
years Macready’s naturally irritable and passionate nature was exac- 
erbated by constant financial worry, that he worked wholeheartedly 
and generously to make the plays succeed even though convinced of 
their ultimate failure, that he consciously tried to behave as a warm, 
genuine, and serviceable friend toward Browning, and that on the whole 
he appears in a better light than does Browning. 

At first reading in 1836 Macready was delighted with Strafford,®° 
but after the performance in May, 1837, he told Browning “that the 
play was a grand escape, and that he ought to regard it only as such, a 
mere step to that fame which his talents must procure him.’ In Sep- 
tember, 1839, he read King Victor and King Charles in manuscript and 
found it “a great mistake.’*? Sordello, which was published in March, 
1840, and The Return of the Druses, which Macready read in manuscript 
in August, 1840, so disappointed him that he wrote, ‘‘with the deepest 
concern I yield to the belief that he will never write again—to any 
purpose,” and later “I fear he is forever gone.’””™ 

Despite this lessening of faith, Macready showed no inclination to 
desert Browning. In August, 1840, he gave Browning a loyal and honest 
warning about Sordello and the plays, “expressing myself most anxious, 
as I am, that he should justify the expectations formed of him, but that 
he could not do so by placing himself in opposition to the world.’’* 
He continued to receive him cordially, and to entertain him,* on one 
occasion in 1842 at a brilliant evening party, at which were present 
knights and ladies, famous artists and literary figures, such as Edwin 
Landseer and Maclise, the Marstons and the Procters, Carlyle, Forster, 
Kenyon, and others.*” His loyalty was so deeply founded and generous, 
in fact, that despite his own overwhelming domestic and financial 


% [bid., 1, 321. 

2° Orr, op. cit., 1, 123-131, 168-184; R. B. and A. D., pp. 61-67; Griffin and Minchin, 
op. cit., pp. 104-121; DeVane, op. cit., pp. 54 ff., 123 ff. 3° Macready, op. cit., 1, 361. 

3 [bid., 1, 392. 32 Tbid., 11, 23. % Tbid., u, 72. 4 Tbid., u, 76. 

% Tbid., 1, 73. 36 Tbid., 11, 159. 37 Tbid., 11, 171. 
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troubles,** he consented to consider A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, written to 
embody the good advice that Macready had given Browning in their 
long discussions of Browning’s former plays.*® The unfortunate struggle 
over this play raged from September 26, 1841 to February 11, 1843,‘° 
the date of the opening, and when it was over the intimacy between the 
two also was at an end.*! Macready wrote of Browning as “‘the puppy!’’” 
Even after this they did not remain in utter enmity, for in 1850 Brown- 
ing sent ‘“‘a sort of regretful message’’* to Macready, and on several 
occasions after Browning’s marriage they came together with the cor- 
diality or the pathos that befits old friends.“ 

But more important than all this, Macready rendered services that 
continued to be fruitful to Browning’s fame long after the two men had 
ceased to be intimate. He introduced Browning to the world and mys- 
teries of the theatre, and to his own circle. It was profitable to Browning 
for one of the greatest and most popular actors of the day to take the 
leading part in his play before a crowded house. In the days of his 
enthusiasm Macready was an impassioned proselytizer. Lady Pollock 
describes his zeal after she admitted that she had not read Paracelsus: 


He lifted his eyebrows; he muttered expressions of wonder; he once or twice said, 
“Oh, good God!’’ He took a turn or two up and down the room, and then said, 
“T really am quite at a loss; I cannot understand it.” I pleaded the claims of the 
babies, they left me little time, etc. To which he replied: ‘‘Hand over the babies 
to the nurse, and read Paracelsus.’’* 


By such incidents as these Browning’s fame was being increased. 

The friendship of Harriet Martineau (1802-76) Browning owed to the 
good offices of both Fox and Macready. Macready first introduced her 
to Browning’s poetry by lending Paracelsus to her; for the first time in 
her life she “passed a whole night without sleeping a wink.’ She then 
sought out his acquaintance, meeting him not long after at the house of 
Fox,’ their common friend. She was then at the height of her great fame 
as a very successful writer and popularizer of knowledge, and was being 
entertained with astonishing enthusiasm in all kinds of intellectual and 
aristocratic circles.** 

She would have shaped Browning’s destiny more than she did, had 


38 DeVane, op. cit., pp. 124-125. 3° Tbid., p. 124. 

49 See Macready, op. cit., passim, between these dates. 

41 Tbid., 11, 196, 198. 42 Jbid., 1, 340. & Jbid., 11, 464. 

“ Tbid.; Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to Her Sister 1846-1859, ed. Leonard Huxley 
(London, 1929), p. 244; Orr, op. cit., 1, 181. 45 Macready, op. cit., 1, 247n. 


* Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography 3rd ed. (London, 1877), 1, 417-418. 

47 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 136. 

*8 Martineau, op. cit., passim.; D.N.B.; Theodora Bosanquet, Harriet Martineau; An 
Essay in Comprehension (London, 1927). 
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he permitted it. About many of her literary acquaintances she wrote 
somewhat unkindly in her Autobiography (written about 1855, first 
published 1857), but she speaks of Browning with genuine admiration, 
and praises his goodness and moral strength, and the clarity and charm 
of his conversation.*® In 1838 she gave a dinner party at which Browning 
and two sub-editors of famous reviews were present.®° One of them was 
John Robertson, of the Westminster Review, who might have been a 
valuable acquaintance except that Browning angered him by declining 
to send him an advance copy of Sordello.*' The other editor was Chorley 
of the Athenaeum, who became and remained a valuable friend. Miss 
Martineau was disappointed with Sordello,»? and about the time of the 
publication of that poem Browning’s feelings of friendship for her cooled, 
partly no doubt because of her attitude toward Sordello. He thought 
she was annoyed with him for his treatment of Robertson, grew to dread 
her pertinacious interest, and finally was convinced of her great conceit. 
This friendship, then, was allowed to Japse by Browning himself. 

His more enduring and valuable friendship with John Forster (1812- 
76) was inaugurated at Macready’s house in 1835, at a time when 
Forster, although no older than Browning, already was of considerable 
importance in the literary world.® By 1833, when only twenty-one, he 
was writing for four journals, and Leigh Hunt soon made him chief 
literary and dramatic critic of the Examiner. In 1846 he succeeded his 
friend Dickens as editor of the Daily News. Forster was a friend of Fox, 
and it is not surprising that several months before he met Browning he 
had written an enthusiastic review of Paracelsus for the Examiner. From 
1835 to 1850 Forster wrote eight friendly reviews of Browning’s poetry. 

After their first meeting in 1835 the two were continually together.*’ 
Macready speaks of Forster “talking much of Browning, who is his pres- 
ent all in all.’’** In 1836, in his Life of Strafford, Forster spoke of Brown- 
ing’s having proved himself a first-rate poet.®* In the same year Forster 
invited Browning to dinner;* the other guests were Macready, and Wil- 
liam Harrison Ainsworth, the popular novelist, whom Browning contin- 
ued to meet in London society. But possibly, from the height of his 
greater success, Forster assumed a somewhat patronizing attitude to- 
ward Browning. In 1837, 1839, 1840, and 1843 there are rumors of 
quarrels between them.* In 1840 Forster could find nothing to praise 


4° Martineau, of. cit., 1, 417-418. 50 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 137. 

5! Orr, op. cit., 1, 135-136. 52 Bosanquet, op. cit., pp. 113-114; Martineau, loc. cit. 
53 Bosanquet, loc. cit. * Macready, op. cit., 1, 267. & D.N.B. 

5 These reviews are discussed by Lounsbury and DeVane. 

57 See Macready’s Diaries during these years. 58 Macready, op. cit., 1, 272. 

5° Lounsbury, of. cit., p. 47. 6° Macready, op. cit., 1, 339. 

| Tbid., 1, 387, 392-393; 1, 76; Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., pp. 115-116. 
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in Sordello, and so did not review the poem. In 1844 he wrote an ambigu- 
ous review of Colombe’s Birthday. In 1845 Browning called Forster his 
“old foe” in a letter to Miss Barrett. But the quarrels were fitful; they 
were frequently friendly enough during these years, and continued to 
meet socially. And Forster did not cease to render services to Brown- 
ing’s fame. In September 1841, six months after the publication of 
Sordello, Forster set out to win a hearing from Macready for A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon: “Forster importuned me after dinner to read Browning’s 
tragedy, which I did. He had taken enough wine, and was rather exag- 
gerating in his sensibility and praise.” At the same time Forster sent 
the manuscript to Dickens, and so elicited that famous letter of ecstatic 
praise (November 25, 1842) which Forster jealously did not show to 
Browning, but which convinced Macready that he ought to risk produc- 
ing the play.® Forster also continued with his series of friendly or cordial 
reviews in the Examiner in 1841, 1842, 1843, 1845, and 1846. In his 
review of Dramatic Lyrics in November, 1843, for example, he said: 
“‘We were the first to hail his noble start in ‘Paracelsus’; the ‘Strafford’ 
and ‘Sordello’ did not shake our faith in him; and we shall see him reach 
the goal.”’ The apparent estrangements and disappointments in this 
friendship must not have been fundamental, for in October, 1845, they 
were friends again,® and remained so until 1863 when their friendship 
ended in a burst of rage. During its later course, however, it was cordial 
and intimate, and profitable to Browning’s fame in practical ways.*’ 

Browning recognized the importance of the journalistic service Forster 
did him, and was deeply grateful,®* but Forster was also useful socially. 
His rooms were the haunt of a large circle of friends. It was possible for 
Browning to have seen here repeatedly Dickens, Moxon, Leigh Hunt, 
and Landor, and it is known that he met here for the first time, soon 
after Paracelsus, Maclise the painter, Bulwer, Procter, Talfourd, and 
others.® 

The poet and solicitor, Bryan Waller Procter, ‘Barry Cornwall” 
(1787-1874), was in the midst of a closely linked network of friendships. 
Procter, Landor, Kenyon, and Forster were all extremely intimate, and 
Browning soon joined the group. Procter wrote a poem to Browning in 
1839,7° and was “dear Procter” to Browning in 1843.” Browning dedi- 

* See for example Macready, of. cit., u, 159. %8 Tbid., m1, 143. 

John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (London, 1876), 1, 331-332. 

% DeVane, op. cit., p. 125. ® Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 121. 

*? Tbid., pp. 167, 179, 207, 231, 292. 

*8 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 322; 1, 106, 108. 

*° Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., pp. 76-77. 

7 See Barry Cornwall, English Songs (London, 1880), pp. xxv-xxx, “All good be thine! 
thou’lt win a name of might.” 1 R. B. and A. D., p. 58. 
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cated Colombe’s Birthday to Procter in 1844. This friendship was one of 
the most cordial that Browning possessed.” The service of the Procters 
to Browning’s reputation was mostly social, although Procter was also 
to help in the preparation of the two-volume edition of Browning’s 
poems in 1848, and in editing an anthology from Browning’s poems with 
a most friendly preface.” 

Mrs. Procter “carried on her mother’s tradition of salon and beautiful 
speech.””* She and her husband knew and entertained all the leading 
literary people of the day: Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, Milnes, 
Leigh Hunt, John Kenyon (who in his will left the Brownings £10,000 
and Procter £6,500), Richard Hengist Horne, and Kinglake, and were 
to entertain many others who were likewise to be influential in building 
up Browning’s reputation.” The Procters’ wide social opportunities 
enabled them to be of great service to young genius;” they entertained 
Browning frequently, and when Browning was not present, doubtless 
the conversation was often steered toward the absent poet and his career. 
Six months after the publication of Sordello Mrs. Procter was worried 
about the career of her young friend, and had a long talk with Macready 
about Browning, “of whom she and all think as I do.”””? Somewhat later 
in a conversation with Kenyon she showed a rather officious concern 
that Browning had no regular job for earning his living.”* We have also 
the record of an example of serviceable proselytizing on the part of 
Procter, about the time of Browning’s marriage, recorded many years 
later by one who had heard Procter put 


such an estimate on the poetry of Robert Browning that I could not delay any 
longer to make acquaintance with his writings. I remember to have been startled 
at hearing the man who, in his day, had known so many poets declare that 
Browning was the peer of anyone who had written in this century, and that, on 
the whole, his genius had not been excelled in his (Procter’s) time. ‘“‘Mind what 
I say,” insisted Procter, “Browning will make an enduring name, and give an- 
other supremely great poet to England.’’’® 


Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was an intimate friend of Forster’s, and it is 
not improbable that he met Browning through Forster soon after the 


™ Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 11, 134, 211, 254, 284, 390, 425; E. B. B.: Letters to Her 
Sister, pp. 165, 167, 250; R. B. and A. D., p. 121; Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 179, 227; 
Orr, op. cit., 1, 384; Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall), An Autobiographical Frag- 
ment and Biographical Notes (Boston, 1877), p. 102. 

% Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 167, 231. 

% E. F. Benson, As We Were (London, 1932), pp. 43, 45. 

% Procter, op. cit., p. 7; Benson, op. cit., p. 45; Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 138. 

% D.N.B. 17 Macready, op. cit., 1, 79. 

78 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 11, 62. 

7 Procter, op. cit., pp. 102-103; Harper’s Magazine, .1, 782. 
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publication of Paracelsus. Hunt was well known, and had long been 
acquainted with the best literary society in London.*® His eminence in 
the world of the reviews was considerable. 

There are not many definite records of the relations of Browning and 
Hunt. Mrs. Hunt gave Browning a bust of Shelley.* In 1839 Hunt wrote 
a letter in which he asked him to call.*” The two once had a long conversa- 
tion about Shelley.* In 1857 there was an exchange of affectionate letters 
between them,™ and in 1869 Browning was chairman of a committee to 
erect a monument in Hunt’s memory.® Hunt evidently respected Brown- 
ing as a poet. In 1835 he reviewed Paracelsus with cordiality in his 
Journal. He preserved a lock of Browning’s hair in his great collection 
from the heads of famous poets, and shared with him a lock of Mil- 
ton’s.*? In 1837 he spoke about Strafford to William Bell Scott, aged 
twenty-six and already a Browningite because of Paracelsus, and thus 
caused him to attend the performance of that play.** About the time of 
Browning’s marriage he discussed Browning with W. Allingham, aged 
twenty-three, who recorded the conversation as follows: 


“Browning—lives at Peckham, because no one else does! a born poet, but 
loves contradictions. Shakespeare and Milton write plainly, the Sun and the 
Moon write plainly, and why can’t Browning?” I suggested he was the Turner 
of poetry, to which Leigh Hunt replied, ““Now, you’ve said it! He is a pleasant 
fellow, has few readers, and will be glad to find you admire him.’’*® 


These last two incidents are especially interesting because they show how 
Hunt was a link between Browning’s older friends, and the Pre-Raphael- 
ite circle which later was to be decisively important in establishing 
Browning’s greatness.*° Hunt was also the means whereby Browning and 
Allingham first met,®*' a meeting not without significance for Allingham 
became a lifelong converser about Browning to Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Rossetti, and others, and he recorded these conversations in his Diary. 
But Hunt’s greatest service to Browning was introducing him to Carlyle 
sometime before 1839. Many years later Carlyle recalled having met 
him first at his neighbor’s house, how he was “a modest youth, with a 
good strong face and a head of dark hair,” who “‘said little, but what he 
said was good.’’”? 


*0 D.N.B. 81 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 66. 

82 The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, ed. by his eldest son (London, 1862), 1, 316. 

88 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 262. * Leigh Hunt, of. cit., 1, 264-271. 

*% Edmund Blunden, Leigh Hunt and His Circle (New York, 1930), p. 350. 

86 Tbid., p. 368. 87 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 77. 

88 Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, ed. W. Minto (London, 1892), 
124-125. 

8° William Allingham, A Diary, ed. H. Allingham and D. Radford (London, 1908), p. 36. 
% Evidence for this statement I hope to present in another article. 

% D.N.B. under W. Allingham. % Allingham, op. cit., p. 240. 
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Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), the most vehemently affectionate of all 
Browning’s older friends, was well on his way to become one of the three 
or four most influential literary men in England. To be the admired and 
loved friend of such a man was a feather in the cap of an ambitious 
young man-of-letters climbing the same ladder of fame. There were times 
when Browning resented Carlyle’s not publishing “the admiration which 
he privately expressed for his works,’* and there were times when 
Carlyle’s frank criticism and misunderstanding of his poetry irritated 
him,™ but in 1850 he wrote that this friendship was “enough to have 
lived for,’ and in 1885 he said that he could not venture to describe 
how much Carlyle’s love had enriched his life. Carlyle, for his part, in 
many private ways, among various circles was accustomed to work for 
Browning’s good. He interested distinguished people in Browning’s 
future, he discussed and praised him in conversation.*” 

In the days before Browning’s marriage they learned to know each 
other very well. In 1839 they dined together at Macready’s.®* In 1840 
and 1841 Browning sent him complimentary copies of Sordello and Pippa 
Passes, for which in 1841 Carlyle returned a long letter of thanks and 
praise, showing that their friendship went on, if anything, more warmly 
than before, undisturbed by Sordello.** The writer is ‘‘not without 
friendly hopes and anxieties” for Browning whom he considers to “‘pos- 
sess a rare spiritual gift, poetical, pictorial, intellectual.’’ He does venture 
to suggest, however, that Browning might write his next work in prose. 
He evidently hesitates to offer the suggestion, for he says: “If I had not 


loved you well, I would not have spoken at all...I esteem yours no 
common case; and I think such a man is not to be treated in a common 
way.” 


After this their meetings became more frequent. They came together 


% W. C. DeVane, Browning’s Parleyings. The Autobiography of a Mind (New Haven, 
1927), pp. 23-25. See also pp. 14 ff. 

“ PD. A. Wilson and D. W. MacArthur, Carlyle in Old Age (London, 1934), p. 176. 

% DeVane, op. cit., p. 19. 

% New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, ed. Alexander Carlyle (London, 1904), 1, 235n. 

7 Carlyle continued to admire Browning’s poetry until The Ring and the Book. See Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Conversations with Carlyle (London, 1892), pp. 56-57; D. A. Wilson, 
Carlyle at His Zenith (London, 1927), pp. 386-387; Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart 
Mill, John Sterling and Robert Browning, ed. Alexander Carlyle (London, 1923), pp. 290- 
293; Praeraphaelite Diaries and Letters, ed. W. M. Rossetti (London, 1900), p. 304; Letters 
to William Allingham (London, 1911), p. 289; D. A. Wilson, Carlyle to Threescore-and-Ten 
(London, 1931), p. 207. These are references to various occasions after Browning’s marriage 
on which Carlyle showed his admiration of Browning. Among the persons involved are 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, George Eliot, Thomas Woolner, William Allingham, Lady Ash- 
burton. 

*8 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 136. 

*° New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1, 233-235. 
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again at Leigh Hunt’s.'° Browning called at Cheyne Row, and dined at 
least once “with dear Carlyle and his wife.’*' He introduced Carlyle 
to his own family.’” There are records of several exchanges of calls in 
1842, 1843, and 1844, and in 1844 Browning was able to help Carlyle 
in his work on Cromwell.!% 

Browning’s love-letters to Elizabeth Barrett reflect an increase of 
affection and intimacy between Carlyle and Browning. In April, 1846, 
he walked over to see Carlyle who 


talked characteristically and well... He told me he had read my last number; 
and that he had “been read to”—some good reader had recited ““The Duchess” 
to him. Altogether he said wonderfully kind things and was pleased to prophesy 
in the same spirit; God bless him! We talked for three or four hours—he asked 
me to come again soon, and I will.!% 


This not only gives insight into the nature of Carlyle’s feelings toward 
Browning, but also shows that Carlyle had been discussing Browning 
with some other friend. It is in this way that Browning’s name was 
floating abroad, conversation by conversation, reading by reading. 
About this time Miss Barrett wrote to her old blind scholarly friend, 
H. S. Boyd: “I heard of Carlyle’s saying the other day ‘that he hoped 
more from Robert Browning, for the people of England, than from any 
living English writer.’ ”!% From these examples one can see how, in the 
days before Browning’s marriage, Carlyle’s opinion of him was beginning 
to permeate and trickle down through English society. 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854) also frequented Forster’s 
rooms, and it was there that Browning met him early in 1836,!" the 
year in which Macready’s acting in his play, Jon, gave him an enormous, 
if transitory, fame.'°* He invited Browning to the famous Jon supper, 
where Browning first met Wordsworth, Landor, and Miss Mitford, 
and where he was toasted by the host as the youngest poet of England.’ 
Talfourd continued to be warmly hospitable to Browning.”® It was at 

109 Letters of Thomas Carlyle to J. S. M., J. S. and R. B., p. ix; DeVane, op. cit., p. 17. 

101 Orr, op. cit., 1, 194. 102 Tbid., 1, 25, 117; Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 49. 

108 TD). A. Wilson, Carlyle on Cromwell and Others (London, 1925), pp. 152, 169, 225, 240, 
277-278. 

14 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., t, 27, 151; 1, 184. 1% Tbid., 1, 90-91. 

108 Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. F. G. Kenyon (London, 1897), 1, 315. 

107 Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 76. 

108 D).N.B.; Martineau, op. cit., 1, 420-421; Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., t, 322. 

109 Orr, op. cit., 1, 124-125.—Professor DeVane on page 14 of A Browning Handbook 
calls this “the crowning event of Browning’s early literary fame.” On page 17 he implies 
that it was the climax after which came the darkness of Sordello: “There were no more 
healths to the young poet, and instead he was plunged into that semi-obscurity which was 
to last for twenty-four years.” I cannot agree with this interpretation. 

10 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 316; 11, 307; Orr, op. cit., 1, 119. 
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Talfourd’s house in 1839 that Browning began his delightful and valuable 
friendship with John Kenyon.™ If Edmund Gosse is to be trusted, 
Browning saw something of Wordsworth at Talfourd’s house," doubt- 
less before the period of The Lost Leader (composed about 1843). A 
dinner there on December 5, 1841, indicates that soon after Sordello, 
Browning was not being excluded from typical London literary and 
artistic gatherings." Many of those present were already known to him: 
Macready, Macready’s intimate friend, Clarkson Stanfield the artist, 
Maclise, Forster, Barron Field, and William Harrison Ainsworth the 
novelist, editor then of Bentley’s Miscellany, and soon to be of Ains- 
worth’s Magazine. Browning dedicated Pippa Passes (1841) to Talfourd. 
Talfourd was to help in the preparation of the 1848 edition of Browning’s 
poems, and in 1851 to publish a sonnet to him in Household Words. 

Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) in August, 1836, wrote to Forster 
that the author of Paracelsus was ‘“‘a great poet,”’ and “will be among 
the greatest.’’"4 By 1840 Browning and Landor were on good enough 
terms for Browning to refer to him as “friend” at the end of Book Three 
of Sordello.“* Landor was “very delighted’’ to be sent a complimentary 
copy of this poem accompanied by some flattering remarks from the 
author." He considered Sordello to be extraordinarily rich in substance, 
but not well expressed.’ By 1845 Landor was addressing Browning as 
“my dear kind friend,” and in a cordial letter about the profusion of 
imagery and depth of thought of Dramatic Romances (1845) exclaimed, 
“You may stand quite alone if you will.’”"* It was not long after this 
letter that he did his greatest service to Browning’s reputation. This 
was his publication in the Morning Chronicle for November 22, 1845, of 
a poem in which Browning is compared to Chaucer, and praised with 
warm affection. Elizabeth Barrett called this to the attention of her 
friends,"* and some of her friends mentioned it to her;° through her 
efforts it was printed and circulated in America. Browning’s father had 
it printed, and doubtless it was widely circulated in London. Through 
a number of years various Browning reviewers were to refer to it. In 
1846 Browning dedicated Luria to Landor. After reading this play 


11 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 140. 

112 Edmund Gosse, Robert Browning: Personalia (Boston, 1899), p. 42. 

U8 Macready, op. cit., 1, 149. 

4 Unpublished Letters of Walter Savage Landor, ed. A. J. Armstrong in Baylor University 
Browning Interests fifth series (Waco, Dec. 1932), p. 17. 


45 DeVane, op. cit., p. 82. us Landor, loc. cit. 

U7 John Forster, Walter Savage Landor. A Biography (London, 1869), m, 424. 
u8 Landor, loc. cit. 9 Letters of E. B. B., 1, 275. 

120 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 293-294. 11 Tbid., 1, 319-320, 493494. 


2 R. B. and A. D., pp. 124-125. 
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Landor wrote to Forster that Browning was “‘a very great poet’’: “God 
grant he may live to be much greater than he is, high as he stands above 
most of the living: latis humeris et toto vertice.’’"** About the same time he 
wrote to Allingham that Browning has ‘‘much of poetry in him,” but 
that he is ‘‘too fond of striking by strangeness.” 

Browning was somewhat acquainted with Mary Russell Mitford 
(1787-1855), having met her also at the Jon dinner. Miss Mitford was 
well known and feted for her charming and enormously successful book, 
Our Village. There are repeated references in Miss Barrett’s letters to 
the fact that Miss Mitford did not admire Browning as much as was 
proper. Miss Barrett took pains to win her over: “I was writing to Miss 
Mitford and of you... she did not appreciate you properly, and was 
fond of dwelling on the ‘obscurity’ when I talked of the light.””> The 
campaign was not without some profit,!” for in 1851, in Recollections of a 
Literary Life,"*7 Miss Mitford did her best to express cordial enthusiasm 
for him. 

It was in 1838 that H. F. Chorley (1802-72) first met Browning at a 
dinner given by Harriet Martineau. Chorley was musical editor of the 
Athenaeum, and a writer of many literary reviews. He belonged to 
Browning’s set, and there are many records of their being together in 
the period 1844-46, as fellow-guests of Kenyon, or of Mrs. Procter, or 
of others, or with Chorley himself as hosts.'** Chorley entertained fre- 
quently and rather sumptuously. Joseph Arnould, who was introduced 
to Chorley by Browning in 1844, wrote of Chorley that he 


succeeds in giving first-rate Soirées musicales, where you are sure of hearing all 
the musical celebrities of the day, while they are yet in the first bloom of their 
success, and therefore unattainable except to dukes and musical critics. He is 
also a man who makes it his business to know and he known by the whole literary 
world in general, so that you meet there many notorieties in that line.’*® 


Chorley and Arnould were neighbors, and became trustees of Browning’s 
marriage.!*° 


123 Forster, op. cit., 11, 425. 

124 Letters to William Allingham, p. 219. For further details of this friendship see Forster, 
op. cit., 11, 562, 568; Orr, op. cit., 11, 335. 

1% Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 241-242. 

126 See also Letters of E. B. B., 1, 376, “Now I love you for the kind words you say of him.” 

127 Mary Russell Mitford, Recollections of a Literary Life (London, 1851), pp. 180-184. 

128 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 393, 543-544; m1, 131, 134, 307, 381, 410; R. B. and 
A. D., p. 121. 

129 W. Hall Griffin, “Early Friends of Robert Browning,” Contemporary Review, LXXXVII 
(1905), 430. 

189 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 137.—There were times when the Brownings did not 
feel friendly toward him: Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 393, 413-414; 11, 410; Letters of 
Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, ed. A. J. Armstrong (Waco, Texas, 1923), pp. 24-25. 
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Chorley was proud of the fact that when in 1833 he had read Fox’s 
review of Pauline, he had recognized “the print of a man’s foot in the 
sand.’’*! There is evidence that he continued to think at least moderately 
well of Browning and his poetry. Browning attributed two not unfavor- 
able reviews in the Athenaeum to his authorship.’ In 1845, 1846, 1848, 
and 1850, he wrote pleasant and acceptable letters to Browning about 
his new poems.!* Perhaps, then, Browning was right in being grateful 
to Chorley for having saved him “from a rougher hand”’ in the Athen- 
aeum. 

John Kenyon (1784-1856), whom Browning met in 1839 at Talfourd’s 
house, was a minor poet, and patron and friend of greater poets, includ- 
ing Wordsworth, Coleridge, Procter, Landor, and the Brownings. Above 
all, he was a polished and charming host, and a skilful conversational- 
it 

In the period 1842-46 there are many records of the two being to- 
gether, either at the houses of common friends, or at Kenyon’s house.'® 
Browning is said to have seen something of Wordsworth at Kenyon’s 
house,’ probably in the days before the Lost Leader. Macready’s 
Diaries give us evidence that, in the difficult years just after Sordedlo, 
Browning continued to have access to distinguished gatherings in Ken- 
yon’s house.'*? In March, 1842, Browning was present at a dinner there 
at which his fellow-guests were Macready, Dr. Edward Craven Hawtrey 
the headmaster of Eton, Charles Babbage the eminent mathematician 
and inventor of the calculating machine, William Dyce the artist, and 
William Harness the popular preacher and literary man whose reviews 
in the Quarterly were said to carry great weight.'* 

The affection and admiration that Mr. Kenyon came to have for 
Browning, as man and as poet, were extraordinary. It was Kenyon who 
first introduced Browning to Elizabeth Barrett.'*® The largest legacy in 
his will was to the Brownings. He was accustomed to call on Miss Barrett 
very frequently during the months that Browning was courting her, 
and was seldom without some word of praise for the lover, spoken in 
most “‘reverent language,’”*° which she would retail to Browning in her 
letters. She assured Browning that “‘you are and always have been a chief 


15! Griffin, op. cit., p. 431. I cannot say when Chorley discovered that Pauline was by 
his friend Browning. Mrs. Orr said (1, 90) that the anonymity of the poem was “‘not long 
preserved” in the inner circle of Browning’s friends; Arnould knew the secret in 1847. 

18 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 379-380, 410; 1, 348-349. 

188 [bid., 1, 287; 11, 91-92; Letters of E. B. B., 1, 392-393, 446-447. 

14 D.N.B.; Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 67. 

185 Thid., 1, 63-64, 292, 543-544; 11, 370-371, 425; Macready, of. cit., m, 171. 

18 Orr, op. cit., 1, 151. 137 Macready, op. cit., 11, 162. 138 D.N.B. 

189 Orr, op. cit., 1, 201-202; D.N.B. “0 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., u, 83. 
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favourite in that quarter... appreciated, praised, loved, I think.’ 
Once he said that Browning “‘deserved to be a poet,” being one in “heart 
and life.’’? Another time he talked about Browning’s poetry “with real 
living tears in his eyes and on his cheeks.’ He told her he read Sau/ 
every night just before he went to sleep, “to put his dreams into order.” 
It was words like these, expressive of admiration, of a profound and 
sensitive reaction to Browning’s poetry, that Kenyon was probably 
saying also at the many dinners and teas which he attended, at the many 
entertainments he gave so well in his own house to distinguished people. 
Like all these friends he was a means of spreading abroad the influence 
and fame of Browning, and doubtless infected many with his unusual 
enthusiasm. In one case at least the propaganda produced an effect 
opposite to the one intended: 

At a dinner the other day at his (Mr. Kenyon’s) house, your poetry being taken 
up and praised to the right measure, before that wretched Mr. Reade, he wrote 
a letter by the morning’s post to Mr. Kenyon, to express a regret that he (Mr. 
Reade) should have found it impossible to join in the plaudits “of a brother 
bard,” but that Edmund Reade could not recognize Robert Browning as a master 
mind of the period, “for reasons which were given at length.’ 


In the difficult time of their courtship and marriage, Mrs. Anna 
Jameson (1794-1860) was a kind and helpful friend to the Brownings. 
She has to her credit a long list of books on art and literature that were 
better known in her day than they are now. By 1836 she was moving in 
brilliant intellectual society both in England and in Germany. Her 
friendship is not to be treated with indifference. Miss Barrett’s account 
of Mrs. Jameson’s calls in 1846 makes one realize afresh that not only 
in the case of Miss Mitford was she gently sowing seeds of favor for her 
lover, but that at every one of her many opportunities she was doing so,'“ 
in her large correspondence both to Englishmen and Americans and in 
her renowned bed-chamber to which at one time or another so many of 
“the world” came.'*?7 Nor would her influence be meagre, since her 
prestige at that time was immense. The more Mrs. Jameson praised 
Robert, the fonder Elizabeth grew of her caller. At the first call they both 
agreed that “you were the best... ‘none better’... none so good 
. .. Of your country and age,” and Mrs. Jameson talked “like a wise 
woman.””48 In May she began to think her “quite a lovable person now— 
I like her more and more”: 


M1 Tbid., 1, 306. 142 Thid., 1, 266. M3 Tbid., 1, 285. 
14 Thid., 1, 325. See also 1, 244, 273, 294, 360, 523; m, 281, 384-385. 
“6 Thid., 1, 370. 


146 See Letters of E. B. B., various letters to Cornelius Matthews, Mrs. Martin, Miss 
Mitford, Mr. Westwood, and Mr. Boyd; especially 1, 236, 238, 254, 264, 288-289, 315, 320, 
441, 449; m1, 29-30. MT Tbid., 1, 238. “8 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., u, 4-5. 
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How she talked of you today, and called you the most charming companion in 
the world, setting you too on your right throne as “poet of the age.’’ Wouldn’t 
it have been an “‘effect’’ in the midst of all, if I had burst out crying.’* 


All this time, too, Robert was having his encounters with Mrs. Jameson. 
In April, 1846, came a letter of praise from her for his new poems;"° he 
talked with her at the Chorleys’ in May and at Mrs. Procter’s in May 
and June.’ He was at her house twice in May.’ In June he had at least 
two invitations from her, one to breakfast to meet “this and the other 
notable,”’ the other an “at home.’ Her opinion of Browning’s poetry 
seems to have been that it was more profoundly suggestive than his 
wife’s.' 

During the years before his marriage Browning was intimate also 
with a group somewhat different from the interlocked circle of celebrities 
that hitherto has been the subject of this paper.’ This group was the 
Camberwell set, the “Colloquial.” Captain Pritchard had been Brown- 
ing’s friend since 1828,'*” the Dowson brothers by 1834.'®* (Sir) Frederick 
Young, as a young man of twenty, was “present as one of the friendly 
claqueurs at the first representation of Strafford” in 1837. It is not 
entirely clear when Browning became intimate with Alfred Domett. 
It is safe to say, however, that the friendship between the two was 
fairly begun by the time of the publication of Sordello, although it may 
have begun a couple of years earlier. Browning’s friendship with 
Domett’s friend, Joseph Arnould, probably began soon after.’ There 


49 Thid., 11, 148. See also m1, 249. 

160 Jbid., 11, 85. 81 Thid., 1, 131. 18 Jhid., m, 131, 211. 

83 Thid., 1, 138, 143. 4 Thid., 11, 215-216. 185 Tetters of E. B. B., 1, 253. 

18 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 

7 W. Hall Griffin, “Robert Browning and Alfred Domett,’’ Contemporary Review, 
LXxxvit (1905), 108. 168 Orr, op. cit., 1, 93. 

18° Griffin, “Early Friends of R. B.,” p. 434. 

16° Mrs. Orr thought they had been boyhood friends (Orr, op. cit.,1, 67-69). It seems pos- 
sible that Browning at least knew of Domett for many years: he went to the same school 
at Peckham with Domett’s two older brothers (Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,’’ p. 105), and in 
1836 Browning’s close friend, Christopher Dowson, married Domett’s sister (Griffin, 
“Early Friends of R. B.,” p. 434). Domett himself in 1878 seems to indicate that he had 
been introduced to Browning’s mother about 1838 (Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” p. 108). 
At any rate in March, 1840, they were on friendly enough terms for Browning to send 
Domett a copy of his new poem, Sordello, accompanied by a playful (Domett himself 
used this term for the last line of the note, see R. B. and A. D., p. 28n) and cliquish (see 
the long discussion of St. Perpetua’s Day, Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” p. 109) note (R. B. 
and A. D., pp. 27-28). In a friendly letter written later in March, 1840, Browning seems to 
imply that he did not know Domett when he wrote the end of Book Three of Sordello 
(?1838-1839), although all he may mean is that he did not know then that Domett was 
the author of Venice, a poem published in 1839 (Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” pp. 108-109; 
R. B. and A. D., pp. 28-31). 16 Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” p. 108. 
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were others in the set beside these that I have named, and with the 
majority of them Browning was on friendly terms before Sordello. 

The “palmy days” of this set seem to have been from 1835 to 1840.!” 
In December 1840, the Brownings moved from Camberwell to Hacham; 
in 1841 Arnould was married, and William Curling Young sailed for 
New Zealand, followed by Domett in April, 1842..% The unity was 
shattered, and the members absorbed by other interests. It is true that 
those remaining in England continued to meet rarely with some of the 
old Colloquial feeling until 1848,’ but in 1842 after Domett had gone, 
in 1843, 1844, and 1846 there is evidence that Browning, Dowson, and 
Arnould were not seeing each other as frequently as in former days.’® 

Two members of this group may have had influence on Browning’s 
career. Alfred Domett (1811-87) before he went to New Zealand was not 
unheard of in literary circles. In 1833 and 1839 he published volumes of 
poetry, the first of which Carlyle liked.’ Two of his poems published 
in Blackwood were cordially praised by Christopher North.'*7 Domett 
was an eager partisan of Browning’s poetry. In 1841 he wrote a spirited 
protest in verse against an unsympathetic review of Pippa Passes,!* 
and in New Zealand, where he rose to high office, he caused one of the 
streets of Napier to be named after his friend.'** 

(Sir) Joseph Arnould (1814-86) was in a position to be more practically 
serviceable to Browning.'” It is true that before 1846 Browning helped 
Arnould to get a footing in the journalistic and literary world, and that 
Arnould therefore was to be more valuable to Browning’s reputation 
after 1846 than before.’ Even so, the extraordinary enthusiasm of this 
intelligent and soon-to-be distinguished man must not be overlooked. 
We have a clear picture of what Arnould must have been saying about 
Browning’s poetry whenever opportunity offered in Lendon literary 
society, into which Arnould and his wife more and more were finding 
entrance. Dramatic Lyrics (1842) filled him with so much “delight and 
enthusiasm” that he dashed off a verse epistle to Browning to express 


162 Griffin, ‘Early Friends of R. B.,’’ p. 440. 

183 Thid., p. 444. 14 Thid., p. 443. 

1% Tbid., p. 434; R. B. and A. D., pp. 45, 47, 67, 83-84, 106, 130. 

166 Griffin, “Early Friends of R. B.,’’ p. 443. 

187 Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” p. 97. 168 Orr, op. cit., 1, 159. 

169 R. B. and A. D., pp. 13-14. See also p. 19, and Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., pp. 247 ff. 

170 Tbid., pp. 82 ff; R. B. and A. D., passim; D.N.B. 

171 In January, 1845, Arnould contributed an article to the New Quarterly, and by 1846 
he was writing for two newspapers. He was soon to be offered (and decline) the editorship 
of the Daily News, a position held by Dickens and Forster, and in 1848 he published 
what was called “‘one of the best law books in the language.” (Griffin, “Early Friends of 
R. B.,” pp. 428-430; Griffin, “R. B. and A. D.,” p. 98; D.N.B.). 
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his feelings with regard to their “extraordinary beauty and power.’"” 
He found parts of A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon (1843) “as grand as anything 
in Webster or Beaumont and Fletcher,’’™ and delighted in the perfor- 
mance of the play: 


It must . . . have produced a higher opinion than ever of Browning’s genius and 
of the great things he is yet to do, in the minds not only of a clique, but of the 
general world of readers. No one now would shake their heads if you said of 
“our Robert Browning,” This man will go far yet.1”4 


In the same year he wrote that Tennyson was inferior to Browning 
because he lacked Browning’s “intense vigour.’”* He found more 
“wealth of thought and poetry” in Paracelsus “than in any book except 
Shakespeare.’'”* In 1844 he judged that Browning’s fame was on the 
increase, that he was “ever active; from one height scaling another.’”!”” 
In 1847 he anticipated Rossetti’s famous rediscovery of Pauline, calling 
that poem “strange, wild (in parts singularly magnificent).’’'7* He also 
wrote that he read Browning more than any other poet, that he placed 
him and Carlyle as “my two crowning men amongst the highest English 
minds of the day.’’!”® 

Browning saw many others in the labyrinth of London society during 
these years. About the time of Paracelsus he met Monckton Milnes, 
Eliot Warburton, and Dickens.'*° There is evidence of cordial contact 
with Milnes again in 1842.‘*' and with Dickens again in 1839, 1841, 
and 1842.1 In 1842 he spent a week at Sir John (afterward Lord) 
Hanmer’s country place.'** He knew Lamen Blanchard by 1839,'™ and 
by 1841 was on terms of friendship with him.'!® John Abraham Heraud, 
poet, dramatist, and journalist of note, was a literary acquaintance who 
in 1843 showed that he recognized the value of Browning’s name.'® 
Browning in 1844 was pleased by the behavior in society of the young 
Patmore who had just “flushed into bloom” as a poet, and wanted to 
introduce him “to an influential critic at a party one night” several 
months later.'*? Most of these men he continued to see in the period of 
his courtship of Elizabeth Barrett;'** the letters that he wrote to her 
allow us to add to the list such names as Thackeray, Tennyson, the 

172 R. B. and A. D., pp. 87-88. 

173 Thid., pp. 86-87. 1% Tbid., p. 67. 1% Thid., pp. 85-86. 

17 Tbid., p. 86. 17 Tbid., p. 101. 178 Tbid., p. 141. 

179 Tbid. 180 Orr, op. cit., 1, 118. 181 R, B. and A. D., pp. 45-46. 

182 Macready, op. cit., 1, 15, 145; Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, t, 331, 383. 

183 R. B. and A. D., p. 44. 14 Macready, op. cit., m, 15. 

1% Letters of R. B., collected by T. J. Wise, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, 1933), pp. 5-6. 

1% R. B. and A. D., pp. 97-98. 187 Thid., pp. 107-108, 112. 

188 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 287, 293, 392, 396, 527; 11, 134, 246, 372; 407; Orr, 
op. cit., 1, 223; R. B. and A. D., p. 114. 
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Countess Hahn-Hahn, and William Kinglake, the author of Eothen.'** 
In 1843 he wrote to Domett of the invitations to London that he was 
receiving “from time to time.”!®° He soon was living, as Miss Barrett 
said, “close to the great social vortex,’ or as he said “entangled with 
invitations,’’!” and his letters in 1845—46 reflect the whirl of great ban- 
quets with bishops and doctors and dramatists and poets, speech-making 
and toasts,'** or elegant dinners with a few choice spirits; teas and calls, 
music!™ and wines,!® and dancing until daylight. He was out so much 
that it made him sick, and several times he had to cancel engagements.!*” 

There were good reasons for Browning’s being so much sought after. ; 
In the first place his distinguished literary friends thought of him as being 
distinguished too, and wished to grace their gatherings with a “‘lion,”’ 
if still a young one. In the second place he was very charming and effi- 
cient socially,** and people wanted him at their houses because they 
liked him. There are many testimonies to his skill and tact in these 
earlier days.'®® In 1843 Arnould wrote to Domett that their friend’s 
conversation was “remarkably good”: 
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Anecdotical, vigorous, showing great thought and reading, but in his language 
most simple, energetic, and accurate. From the habit of good and extensive 
society he has improved in this respect wonderfully. We remember him as hardly 
doing justice to himself in society; now it is quite the reverse—no one could 
converse with him without being struck by his great conversational power—he 
relates admirably; in fact, altogether I look upon him as ¢o be our foremost liter- 
ary man.,?00 


Miss Barrett heard from Mrs. Jameson “how you were invited as a 
‘celebrity’ for the Countess Hahn-Hahn to see you, and how you effaced 
yourself with ever so much gracefulness; yet not too much, to omit 
charming the whole world.’”** To which Browning replied that “the 
best privilege one finds in being ‘known’ never so little” is “that it 
dispenses one from having to make oneself known.”? 

As his fame was slowly ascending, partly because of this social skill 
of his, into more illustrious circles, so was it trickling down among the 
more numerous obscure. This is reflected in the increased number of 


189 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 11, 134, 150-151, 249, 254, 267, 407, 425; see also R. B. 
and A, D., pp. 114-115. 

19 Tbid., p. 58. 1 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., u, 30. 198 Thid., 1, 292. 

198 Tbid., 1, 455; m, 143, 144, 149. 1% Tbid., m, 131. 1% Thid., 1, 193-196. 

1% Tbid., 1, 211; Macready, op. cit., m, 340. 

7 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 63, 455, 457. 198 Orr, op. cit., 1, 558-569. 

199 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 67, 523; 1, 116, 148; Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., 
p. 44, Sarah Flower’s Letter to a cousin, June 1833; Martineau, op. cit., 1, 417-418; Mac- 
ready, op. cit., 1, 267, 281. 200 R. B. and A. D., p. 86. 

201 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 249. 202 Tbid., 1, 4-255. 
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letters that were coming to Browning from admirers, and that he was 
writing.?* It is also reflected in various trivial incidents touched on in 
the Browning letters. In 1845 a young autograph enthusiast asked Miss 
Barrett to procure Browning’s signature ‘for her album.’ In 1846 a 
provincial “‘lion-hunter,” a Mrs. Paine from Farnham, won her way 
into Miss Barrett’s bed-room, embarrassed the poetess by her awe- 
struck staring and uncivilized ways, and delighted her by coupling 
Carlyle and Browning together in one enthusiastic breath as her two 
literary loves.*® A little later this same lady wrote to Miss Barrett: 


I hope .. . that you admire “Luria” greatly. I don’t know whether you will call 
it a sweeping conclusion, but I feel inclined to call Browning the greatest dramat- 
ic genius we have had for hundreds of years.?°* 


There are many other such small indications that show Browning’s 
fame in the process of penetrating the various levels of society.?” 

Of more immediately practical significance are his growing influence 
and prestige among publishers, journalists, and theatrical people. I 
have already discussed his friendship with seven or eight editors of 
journals, and with many contributors to journals. Browning recognized 
his increase of power in this direction.?°* In 1842, 1843, and 1845 he wrote 
to Domett offering to help him get a book or review published, or a play 
acted, and saying that he knew “more editors etc.,” than he used to.?° 
Joseph Arnould is witness to the efficacy of his help: 


It is solely by his means that I have obtained an entrance at last into Periodical 
Literature, which I have long been endeavouring through less zealous friends to 
procure.” 


Then there is Mr. Colburn hinting probably in 1842 that Browning 
should write a novel on Napoleon, and Charles Kean in 1843 willing to 
offer several hundred pounds for any play that might suit him.” 

There is no doubt about the existence of a recognized group of elo- 
quent Browning lovers. In 1843 Arnould wrote to Domett of ‘a clique” 
of Browning admirers.” In 1845 Miss Barrett assured Browning that he 


28 Thid., 1, 151, 267, 286; m, 81, 88, 91-92, 102, 143. 

20 Tbid., 1, 227. 2% Tbid., 1, 31-32. 26 Tbid., 11, 367. 

207 Thid., 1, 245-246; 11, 80, 100, 127-128; Letters of E. B. B., 1, 150, 264; R. B. and A. D., 
pp. 122-123. 

208 Letters of R. B., p.9; R. B. and A. D., p. 56. 209 Thid., pp. 49, 57, 113. 

20 Tbid., p. 104. Browning’s introduction of Arnould to the editor of the New Quarterly 
led to the publication of Arnould’s forty-page article on Rabelais in that magazine (Griffin, 
“Early Friends of R. B.,” p. 429). 

1 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 200; DeVane, A Browning Handbook, pp. 101n, 133- 
134. Kean approved of Colombe’s Birthday, but Browning was unwilling to wait as long as 
Kean wished, 212 R, B. and A. D., p. 67. 
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had “‘many enthusiastic admirers, the ‘fit and few’.’’"* Browning himself 
admitted that he “never was without good, kind, generous friends and 
lovers,’’?"* and said that “I have met with much more than I could have 
expected in this matter of kindly and prompt recognition. I never wanted 
a real set of good hearty praisers—and no bad reviewers—I am quite 
content with my share.’’"* 

The sale of his poetry, however, was meagre.”* Not a single copy of 
Pauline was sold, and only a few of Paracelsus. Of an edition of 500 
copies of Sordello, 157 were sold. Only one of the series of Bells and 
Pomegranates, A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon, reached a second impression. 
Moreover, of all Browning’s poems between 1833 and 1850 only Strafford 
(1837) and Christmas Eve (1850) were published at the publisher’s 
expense. Browning’s aunt paid for Pauline, and his father for all the 
rest. And yet things were not so completely gloomy as this account 
would seem to indicate. In 1843 he wrote Domett: “People read my 
works a little more, they say.’”!7 In 1844 he wrote Dowson that he must 
print something, ‘‘or risk the hold, such as it is, I have at present on my 
public.’*!8 It is in this letter that he speaks of the “good fortune which 
appears slowly but not mistakably setting in upon me just now.” In 
1845, 1846, and 1847 he was being constantly encouraged by his pub- 
lisher, Moxon, about his “‘books selling and likely to sell.’’!® In August, 
1846, there is a long discussion of his position among publishers in one 
of Browning’s letters.”° This passage states that his poems have been 
paying their expenses, that his increasing popularity is getting known 
among booksellers, and stimulating competition to print both new edi- 
tions of his old poetry (there was a collected edition published in 1848) 
and new verse also, and that Browning means to set to work definitely 
to increase the sale of his works, which before he entertained the idea of 
marrying he had not bothered about. Because Moxon seemed to Brown- 
ing too “slow,” he transferred to Chapman and Hall the right to publish 
his work. All this was reflected in the greater success of Christmas Eve 
in 1850.7" 


What, then, may be said of Browning’s literary position in the years 
1833-1846? The evidence presented in this paper agrees with Professor 


218 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 14. 24 Thid., 1, 28. 

25 Tbid., 1, 18-19. See also R. B. and A. D., p. 125. 

216 Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., 76, 134; Orr, op. cit., 1, 162. 

27 R. B. and A. D., p. 92. 218 Letters of R. B., p. 9. 

219 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 237-238, 356, 528; m1, 117, 232, 474; Letters of R. B., 
p. 14. 220 Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., 1, 485-486. 

221 Letters of E. B. B., 1, 447. The poem could not be called a commercial success, but 200 
copies were sold the first fortnight. 
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Lounsbury’s conclusions that in 1833-39 Browning was rather warmly 
received. The various Barrett and Browning letters seem to indicate that 
in 1845-46 Browning had quietly taken an assured position of some 
importance in the literary world. The critical years to examine, then, 
must be 1840-44, the period just after the publication of Sordello. Are 
those years markedly different from the periods before and after? 

We must agree with Lounsbury that the inveterate hostility of many 
reviewers was one consequence of Sordello.** Other results, doubtless, 
were the continuing meagre sale of Browning’s poems, and the fact 
that until 1850 he was forced to publish his work at his father’s expense. 
No one, indeed, would venture to say that before his marriage Browning 
had a fame similar to Tennyson’s or Carlyle’s, except in a small group. 
He was not a likely candidate for the laureateship. 

It has been said, however, that Sordello lost for Browning his dis- 
tinguished literary friends, made him ‘“‘in some respects the laughing- 
stock of the literary clique in London,” and relegated him to the compar- 
ative obscurity of the Camberwell set. In my discussion of Browning’s 
relations with the Camberwell set I tried to show that the evidence leads 
one to minimize its importance in Browning’s social life during the four 
years after the publication of Sordello: the ‘“‘Colloquial”’ was most active 
from 1835 to 1840, and its unity was shattered by April, 1842. I have 
also shown that favor and loyalty were given to Browning increasingly 
from 1833 by many of the most influential literary people of London, 
and that this favor and loyalty were not generally withdrawn in the 
period after Sordello. 

Macready, Forster, Miss Martineau, perhaps Fox and Mrs. Procter, 
were disappointed with Sordello; Carlyle was puzzled, and Landor had 
reservations. But there is no evidence that the Procters or Landor grew 
less cordial, and there is evidence that Browning was becoming continu- 
ally more intimate with Carlyle. The break with Harriet Martineau 
and Browning’s temporary irritation with Fox were due to Browning’s 
wounded pride and sensitivity, as much as to anything else, and there 
is no evidence that they felt unfriendly to him. As for Macready, it was 
not Sordello that lost his friendship; Stafford was the beginning of his 
disappointment, but the two continued to meet as friends until three 
years after the publication of Sordello. Temperamental and personal 
reasons had something to do with this break: both were hot-headed, 
sensitive, and anxious. Temperament had much to do also with the brief 


2 The reviewers, of course, had not been wholly cordial before Sordello, nor were they 
to be so even at the time of The Ring and the Book. To some degree, in fact, it may be said 
that Browning’s career was nourished by his wide-spread reputation for being neglected 
and difficult. It may also be said that during his whole lifetime his fame did not rest pri- 
marily on the support of the reviews. 
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quarrels with Forster. These began before Sordello, and were made up 
several times after the publication of that poem. There was no real 
break until 1863, and in 1841, 1842, and 1843 Forster made substantial 
contributions to Browning’s advance. Leigh Hunt and Chorley probably 
did not like Sordello, but their friendship seems not to have cooled. Tal- 
fourd entertained Browning in 1841, and Kenyon entertained him in 
1842. Horne did his most valuable service to Browning in 1842 and 1844. 
Milnes, Dickens, Hanmer, Lamen Blanchard, Heraud, and Patmore 
were friendly at some time or other in the years 1841-1844. There is 
evidence, then, that some of Browning’s literary friends were disap- 
pointed with Sordello, but this is not to say, it seems to me, that “he 
seems to have lost his hold upon his friends in the sophisticated world.’ 
It is useful to remember that Browning was still the author of Paracelsus, 
and a charming young man, and that some of his friends found power or 
beauty in Sordello. 

Alfred Domett wrote in his Diary in 1872 that Browning considered 


that he was not acknowledged much by the public till the generation succeeding 
ours. I suppose he knows best, but I should have thought his reputation had 
grown gradually from 1835, or the time of the publication of Paracelsus, the 
genius of which was most cordially recognized and welcomed by a good many of 
his own contemporaries, to say the least.™ 


In a sense, of course, Browning was right. The period 1833-46 in the 
development of Browning’s fame was one of preparation, of the quiet 
storing up of force, rather than of definite and achieved greatness. The 
magnitude of advance was hidden even from him; the mass of reviewers 
and readers was still uncertain, waiting to be kindled by the flame of 
some more intense and boisterous enthusiasm than had yet been spent 
for Browning. This enthusiasm was to be supplied by the generation 
succeeding his, by a crowd of eager young men who were mostly in their 
twenties in 1850, a large proportion of whom were Oxonians or in Pre- 
Raphaelite circles. 

But the evidence presented in this paper suggests that Domett was 
more nearly correct in his description of the growth of Browning’s 
reputation than Browning himself, and that Browning was better known, 
and rather better received, than has generally been supposed. Sordello, 
it is true, was long held against him by the reviewers, but it caused a 
slowing down in the rate of increase of his fame rather than a retrogres- 
sion, and even this was only temporary. 

MAURICE BROWNING CRAMER 


Mount Holyoke College 


223 DeVane, op. cit., p. 17. 
25 See note 90 above. 


2% Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 76. 
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XI 
DICKENS AND THE EVOLUTION OF CARICATURE 


UT of the pages of Pickwick step many of Dickens’s funniest ec- 

centrics. Characters with mannerisms and tags of speech parade 
through the novel, illustrating a distinctive style of characterization 
which is usually labelled caricature in every novel he writes later. How 
and why did he begin this style? Much light can be thrown upon his early 
narrative development by a study of Mr. Jingle, the character which has 
one of the most extreme of all Dickens’s uses of eccentric mannerism—a 
rapid-fire, staccato habit of speech. Furthermore, an unbelievable anec- 
dote usually constitutes the subject-matter of Mr. Jingle’s remarks, as; 


Don Bolaro Fizzgig—Grandee—only daughter—Donna Christina—splendid 
creature—loved me to distraction—jealous father—high-souled creature—hand- 
some Englishman—Donna Christina in despair—prussic acid—stomach pump in 
my portmanteau—operation performed—old Bolaro in ecstasies—consent to 
our union—join hands and floods of tears—romantic story—very.' 


There were two potent early influences upon Dickens: the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett, and the varied influence of the stage. From both 
these possible sources come forerunners of Mr. Jingle’s mannerism.? In 
one of Smollett’s less successful novels, Sir Launcelot Greaves (1762), a 
variety of staccato speech is a characteristic of Captain Crowe. Probably 
Smollett was original in developing this manner of speaking for Captain 
Crowe. He was accustomed to attach peculiarities to his humorous char- 
acters, like Commodore Trunnion, Lieutenant Hatchway, Lieutenant 
Tom Bowling, and Lismahago, so that Captain Crowe’s speech is but 
another touch of caricature in his description of a whimsical sea-dog. 
Smollett pictures the Captain thus: 


He was an excellent seaman, brave, active, friendly in his way, and scrupulously 
honest; but as little acquainted with the world as a sucking child; whimsical, 
impatient, and so impetuous, that he could not help breaking in upon the 
conversation, whatever it might be, with repeated interruptions, that seemed to 
burst from him by involuntary impulse. When he himself attempted to speak 
he never finished his period; but made such a number of abrupt transitions, that 
his discourse seemed to be an unconnected series of unfinished sentences, the 
meaning of which it was not easy to decipher.’ 


| Pickwick Papers, Ch. 1. 

2 A much earlier (isolated) use of such a manner of speaking in English literature is in 
The Pleasant Comodie of Patient Grissill, Thomas Dekker and others, produced about 
1603. The hungry servant, Rice, a minor character, does have a few speeches in the 
staccato manner. It may safely be dismissed as far as having anything to do with Mr. 
Jingle is concerned. Ch. 1 
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It will be noticed at once that this is not quite the manner of Mr. Jingle, 
whose meanings are usually clear, if not supplied with connectives. Cap- 
tain Crowe’s clauses are often left unfinished, but to tell the truth, 
Smollett does not emphasize the peculiar manner of speech very much 
after the first chapters when he is introducing his eccentric character to 
the reader. He does not seem to have realized the humorous possibilities 
of the device except in an elementary way. The best example of the 
Captain’s distinctive speech is probably the following: 

Laud have mercy upon us!—look ye here, brother, look ye here—mind these 
poor crippled joints; two fingers on the starboard, and three on the larboard 
hand; crooked, d’ye see, like the knees of a bilander. I’ll tell you what, brother, 
you seem to be a—ship deep laden—rich cargo—current setting into the bay— 
hard gale—lee shore—all hands in the boat—tow around the headland—self 
pulling for dear blood, against the whole crew—snap go the finger braces—crack 
went the eye-blocks. Bounce daylight—flash starlight— down I foundered, dark 
as hell—whiz went my ears, and my head spun like a whirligig. That don’t 
signify—I’m a Yorkshire boy, as the saying is—all my life at sea, brother, by 
reason of an old grandmother and maiden aunt, a couple of old stinking—kept 
me these forty years out of my grandfather’s estate.‘ 


Dickens’s familiarity with Humphry Clinker, Roderick Random, and 
Peregrine Pickle is well known from a chapter in David Copperfield, as 
well as from less important references in other novels and letters. Wheth- 
er he had also read Sir Launcelot Greaves has been regarded as a more or 
less open question, although there are enough instances of similarity in 
incident and situation in Dickens’s novels to make such reading most 
likely.® If there were no other evidence in the Jingle case, it would seem 
perfectly logical to cite Captain Crowe as the origin of Mr. Jingle’s man- 
ner of speaking. But there is abundant further evidence. 

Holcroft, dramatist and novelist of purpose in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, found comic use for a staccato device in his most famous play, The 
Road to Ruin, first acted at Covent Garden, February 18, 1792. One of 
the best reasons for the popularity of the play was the acting of the first- 
ranking comedian Lewis in the character of Goldfinch, a former jockey 
who has become a man about town. Goldfinch talks naturally part of the 
time (if one is to judge from the way his speeches are printed), but he 
uses the characteristic staccato manner whenever horses enter his con- 
versation. It is entirely likely that the humor of these passages inspired 


Ch. 1. 5 David Copperfield, Ch. tv. Also Letter to Frank Stone, May 30, 1854. 

°F. D. Wierstra, Smollett and Dickens (1928), gathers the abundant evidence for the 
influence of Smollett upon Dickens. Ch. tv, “Sir Launcelot Greaves and Pickwick,” pp. 
59-63, gives the literary evidence for Dickens’s knowledge of this book and his borrowings 
from it. 
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Lewis to make his general conception of Goldfinch’s speech more or less 
jerky and abrupt. 

This eccentric fop loved to tell of driving horses, and Holcroft, who 
had been apprenticed as a jockey in his own youth, apparently used 
this manner of speech to imitate the galloping rhythm of horses going at 
full speed, urged on by the driver or rider. For example, Goldfinch says: 


To be sure! know the odds—hold four in hand—turn a corner in style—reins in 
form—elbows square—wrist pliant—hayait!—drive the Coventry stage twice 
a week all summer—pay for an inside place—mount the box—tip the coachy a 
crown—beat the mail—come in full speed—rattle down the gateway—take 
care of your heads! never killed but one woman and a child all my life—that’s 
your sort!’ 


Goldfinch is in the humours tradition, and his habit of interpolating 
the phrase, “That’s your sort!” in all his speeches is a noticeable one. 
He tells a story somewhat in the manner of Mr. Jingle, but his repertory 
is a limited one. The best of his collection is the following: 


Bye-road—back of Islington—had them tight in hand, too—came to short 
turn and a narrow lane—up flew a damned dancing master’s umbrella—bounce 
—off they went—road repairing—wheelbarrow in the way—crash—out flew I— 
whiz—fire flashed—lay stunned—got up—looked foolish—shafts broke—Snarler 
and Blackguard both down—Black-and-all-black paying away—pannels 
smashed—traces cut—Snarler lamed!® 


Goldfinch, as interpreted by Lewis, was a popular stage figure, and the 
success of the play kept this character in the stock repertory of English 
comedians for many years, well into the nineteenth century. Dickens ad- 
mired Holcroft; he knew at least the Autobiography and The Road to 
Ruin.’ The play certainly is the main source for the staccato manner 
of speech in the literature of the next fifty years, and there are many 
imitations before the time of Mr. Jingle. 

In the very next year, Frederic Reynolds, a competent dramatist of 
the day, produced How to Grow Rich. In this comedy, an unscrupulous 
lawyer, Latitat, drives a phaeton and like Goldfinch pretends to be a 
man of fashion. Latitat is more versatile in his stories than Goldfinch,and 
he describes a cricket match which has some resemblance to one of the 
stories recounted by Jingle. Latitat’s version is as follows: 


7 Act m1, Scene i. 8 Act m1, Scene i. 

® See Dickens’s remarks, John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, 1, 356 (Lippincott 
Edition, Philadelphia, 1872-74). There is a reference to young Dornton, a character in the 
play, in “Private Theatres,” Sketches by Boz. Lascelles Abercrombie, LTLS, May 10, 1934, 
p. 332, suggests that Goldfinch is the source not only for Dickens’s Mr. Jingle, but also for 
Hook, Surtees, and for the general popularity of such a manner of speech in the ordinary 
conversation of the London cockney in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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Then at cricket—last grand match—got sixty notches—the Peer run out—the 
Baron stumpt—and the General knock’d down his own wicket—I was long-stop 
—famous as long-stop, Ma’am—cricket or law—ball or debtor—let neither slip 
through my fingers.'® 


Mr. Jingle’s story of his own prowess as a batsman comes as a sequel 
to the match played by All-Muggleton against Dingley Dell, which is 
witnessed by the Pickwickians while they are Mr. Wardle’s guests. 


Played a match once—single wicket—friend the Colonel—Sir Thomas Blazo— 
who should get the greatest number of runs—. Won the toss—first innings— 
seven o’clock A.M.—six natives to look out—went in; kept in—heat intense 
—natives all fainted—taken away—fresh half-dozen ordered—fainted also— 
Blazo bowling—supported by two natives—couldn’t bowl me out—fainted too 
—cleared away the Colonel—wouldn’t give in—faithful attendant—Quanko 
Samba—last man left—sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball scorched brown—five 
hundred and seventy runs—rather exhausted—Quanko mustered up remaining 
strength—bowled me out—had a bath, and went out to dinner." 


The resemblance is certainly superficial, and I am of the opinion that 
Mr. Jingle’s story, like his others, grew out of Dickens’s imagination 
and the situation which is part of the adventures of the Pickwickians, 
rather than that he did any conscious or unconscious imitating of Lati- 
tat’s inferior examples of humorous speech. It becomes more and more 
apparent, as one goes into the matter, that Dickens’s handling of the 
staccato device is consistently original in the matter which is used. That 
Mr. Jingle’s cricket story is vastly iperior to Latitat’s is obvious.” 

One of Dickens’s favorite comedies was Thomas Morton’s A Cure for 
the Heartache, first presented in 1797, a play which contains a character 
called Rapid. This creation was undoubtedly suggested by the success 
of Goldfinch and Latitat, but the conception of Rapid’s entire personal- 
ity fits his name; he does everything in a rapid-fire manner. He is more 
farcical than Goldfinch, but in his way is as successful a creation. He is 
the son of a tailor who has made money, and when he discovers his fa- 
ther’s wealth, he sets out to be a fashionable spendthrift, forgetting his 
former sweetheart. His impetuosity does not permit him to make very 
many long speeches, but on one occasion he objects to a suggestion that 
he enter parliament in this way: 

10W. S. Mackie, LTLS, June 14, 1934, p. 424, suggests this possible origin for Mr. 
Jingle. u Ch. vi. 

2 There is no direct evidence that Dickens knew any play of Reynolds, nor was How 
to Grow Rich as popular as The Road to Ruin in Dickens’s day. However, Dickens saw a 
great many plays as a young man, for most of which we have no records, and How to Grow 
Rich was revived occasionally in the first part of the nineteenth century. 

13 Sir Hubert Stanley, a character in the play, is quoted by Captain Cuttle, Dombey and 
Son, Ch. 1. See also Sketches by Boz, “Private Theatres.” 
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I was once in the gallery—crammed in—no moving—expected to hear the great 
guns—got up a little fellow nobody knew—who gave us a three hours’ speech—I 
got dev’lish fidgetty—the house called for the question, I joined the cry—‘the 
question, the question,’ says I. A member spied me; cleared the gallery; got 
hustled by my brother spectators—obliged to scud. Oh, it would never do for 


me." 


It is to be noted that Rapid is not a Munchausen, nor does he have any 
personal qualities particularly comparable to those of Mr. Jingle. 

The sentimental comedies of Colman the younger retained their popu- 
larity remarkably in the early nineteenth century. One of the best of 
these dramas is The Poor Gentleman, produced at Covent Garden in 
1801. It has all the typical sentimental comedy features of virtue in dis- 
tress, the villain bent on seduction, honest tears, etc. But several amus- 
ing characters in the humours tradition help to save the piece. Among 
them is the apothecary, Ollapod, who not only talks in the staccato 
manner, but has a tag of speech. He is continually saying, ‘Do you take, 
good sir? Do you take?” and “I owe you one.” Thus he says: 


Yes; I’m an apothecary. Take care how you meddle with a man of my repute! 
Served my time, seven years, under old Cataplasm, of Canterbury; took out my 
freedom in that ancient city; thumped the mortar six months at Maidstone; 
now on my own bottom, in trade, at Tunbridge. Cornet Ollapod, at the gilt 
Galen’s Head; known to all the nobility around; short shot in a copse; deep dab 
at the broad-sword exercise; charge a furze-bush, wing a woodcock, or blister a 
lord, with any chap in the country. Insult me as an officer, and I’ll prosecute 
you. Touch my ears, you touch my honour; and d—n me, I’ll clap you in the 
county jail for assaulting a freeman!"* 


After this play, the popularity of the staccato device struck a lut!, but 
the comedies which contained it continued in the stock repertory. 
Charles Mathews the elder found one of his most successful réles in 
Goldfinch, which he continued to act from year to year. In 1819 he be- 
gan his one-man performances which, like Foote, he styled At Homes. 
Naturally, in searching for different devices of comic acting which could 
diversify an entire evening’s performance, he used many of the manner- 
isms belonging to parts he had acted during his many years on the stage. 
He was an extraordinary mimic, a ventriloquist, a quick-change artist, 
and he had a talent for taking off eccentricities. His At Homes were com- 
posed of stories in character, conversations, songs with patter choruses 
and interpolated additions, and a Monopolylogue. This last was a short 
one-act play in which Mathews took all the parts, a feat which was 
managed by ingenious artifice in the writing, so that no more than one 


™ Act m1, Scene ii. 16 Act tv, Scene i. 
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character had to appear on the stage at a time. His ability at quick 
changes of costume and his ventriloquism helped over the awkward 
places. In all of his later performances, Mathews more or less departed 
from traditional types of comic acting and depended upon what we now 
designate as “‘character acting.’ 

Mathews collaborated with James Smith, Poole, Peake, and Mon- 
crieff in the writing of his performances,’” which varied from night to 
night in some degree, and which were replaced by an entirely new bill 
every season. He used various comic rhetorical effects, vocal artifices, 
and changes of costume, to differentiate the characters he personated. 
One of his most successful devices was the manner of speaking which 
he had used in acting Goldfinch, and he attached the staccato manner 
to various characters of his creation, manufacturing a new one almost 
yearly. The first and most famous of these was one whom he called Ma- 
jor Longbow, a real Munchausen. Despite the fact that our only records 
of the At Homes are from pirated printings, taken down from actual per- 
formances by stenographers, the character of Major Longbow’s stories 
can be discerned from the fairly accurate publication of Hodgson and 
Company, London, which printed Mathew’s Theatrical Budget; or the 
Actor’s Multum in Parvo.!® Major Longbow is part of an At Home pro- 
gram for 1821, Travels in Air on Earth and on Water. The Major talks of 
ballooning, the main subject of this performance, thus: 


Know all about it, to be sure I do—went up myself with Rosiere and Romaine 
from Boulogne, forty years ago—Montgolfier balloon—fire as large as the kitchen 
fire at the Thatched House tavern—three miles high took fire—there was a 
blaze—all Paris saw us—down we came slap-bang—like a cannon-ball, 2840 
yards high, French measure—down we came like a thunderbolt—Rosiere and 
Romaine, they both killed on the spot, I not hurt a bit—forty years ago—not a 
bit older now—Pon my life it’s true—what will you lay it’s a lie?!® 


Major Longbow has none of the qualities attached to Mr. Jingle’s 
person; he is not a strolling player or an adventurer; but he tells the 
same sort of stories. “Pon my life it’s true—what will you lay it’s a lie?” 
is his tag. In practically every case, his stories might be transferred to 
Mr. Jingle, and providing only that they were properly introduced, no 
one would notice that they were foreign to Dickens’s style. For example, 


16 E. B. Watson, Sheridan to Robertson (1926), p. 325. 

17S. J. Arnold, Forgotten Facts in the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, p. 30. Arnold was the 
manager who first backed Mathews’s At Homes and guaranteed him a salary of £1,000 
yearly. When the venture became extremely popular, Mathews and his wife felt the con- 
tract to be unfair. Arnold is the authority for the names of the dramatists who helped 
write Mathews’s copy. 

18 Undated, but probably 1823. Mathews tried to keep his program from imitation and 
never consented to the publication of any of his programs. 19 Op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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there is the story of the heat in India, which has the same atmosphere as 
the cricket match Mr. Jingle recounts: 


I have been in climates where salamanders have dropped down dead with the 
heat of the sun. I once dined with a gentleman and his wife at CALLINAMMA 
QUACK ADA LORE, hear CUDDERAPOO (sic) ; after dinner, as we were sitting drink- 
ing, a ray of sun struck the lady, and she vanished from our sight, and nothing 
was left in her place but a heap of ashes. I was rather surprised, but my friend, 
who was used to these things, he called to his KIT-MA-GARS and CON-SU-MARS, 
HITHERATOO JUNTAA, which is in English, bring us clean glasses and sweep 
away your mistress: upon my soul it’s true, what will you lay its a lie? 


The stenography in this instance does not seem to be so exact, but with 
a few dashes properly placed, it sounds like Mr. Jingle.” 

In 1825, the At Home was entitled Mathews’ Memorandum Book, and 
introduced several characters who talk in a broken, staccato fashion. One 
of these is the chemist, Alum, whose particular hobby is to tell people 
while they are at table the remarkable ingredients contained in their 
food and drink. But in more direct relationship to Major Longbow is 
Brigadier General Babington, who speaks in exactly the same fashion: 


When I was at Gibralter—the rock—plenty of service—the General ordered 
us all out: there we were, all drawn out—just then—droll story—the corporal 
came down—the corporal understood Spanish. I told him to come round—the 
vessel was coming in—she was laden with lemons—hailed the ship—no answer 
—told him to fire—the corporal missed the ship, but shot his own horse—a 
capital story. I remember it made everybody laugh.” 


During the next year, 1826, in a performance called [nvitations, Ma- 
thews introduced a nephew of Major Longbow, Mr. Popper, who tells 
other remarkable stories. 


I had a stanch pointer once; I went out shooting to Ball’s Bush; you know 
Ball’s Bush I suppose; but never mind if you don’t,—that’s of no consequence; 
well, I brought a bird down, and, in going to secure it, I missed my way, and 
lost my Popsey. I couldn’t find her by any means, and at last gave up the idea 
altogether; when going to the spot on the 27th of February the year following, 
I saw the skeleton of a partridge lying on the ground, and not very far from it, 
my faithful Popsey, likewise a skeleton, in the very act of pointing.* 


2 Tbid., pp. 120-121. 

% Percy Fitzgerald, The History of Pickwick (1891), p. 123, suggests that Quanko Samba, 
in Mr. Jingle’s cricket story, may have come from this tale of Major Longbow’s. That 
there is a particular borrowing is doubtful, but Fitzgerald might have made more of the 
general debt of Mr. Jingle to the Major. 

% The London Mathews: containing an Account of this Celebrated Actor’s Memorandum 
Book (London: William Cole, 1825?), pp. 11-12. 

% Mr. Mathews’ New Entertainment for 1826, called Invitations (London: William Cole), 
pp. 14-15. 
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Despite the stenographic copy, which again does not reproduce the 
staccato manner properly, Mr. Popper is introduced by Mathews as the 
nephew of Major Longbow, a fact which warrants our supposing that he 
expressed himself in a similar manner. 

In 1827, Mathews’ Home Circuit; or, Cockney Gleanings, presents Com- 
modore Cosmogony, an English traveller who is another studied suc- 
cessor to the ever popular Major. His speech tag is ‘“True tale—pos—I’m 
not joking.” He usually starts on an impossible story when comparing 
something in London with the sights he has supposedly seen. 


Seen the river Nile, if you mean that—something like a river—thousand miles 
long—swam down it many a time—eat part of a crocodile there, that wanted to 
eat me—saw him cry with vexation as I kill’d him—tears big as marrowfat 
peas—bottled one of them, for the curiosity of the thing. True tale—pos—I’m 
not joking.* 

That Mathews was Dickens’s favorite comedian in his early days is 
known to every student of the novelist. He tells of his early infatuation 
for this type of humorous acting in a letter written to Forster: 


When I was about twenty, and knew three or four successive years of Mathews’s 
At Homes from sitting in the pit to hear them, I wrote to Bartley who was 
stage manager at Covent-garden, and told him how young I was, and exactly 
what I thought I could do. . . . I went to some theatre every night, with a very 
few exceptions, for at least three years: really studying the bills first, and going 
where there was the best acting: and always to see Mathews whenever he 
played.* 


He tried a variation of the Mathews Monopolylogue in later years, Mr. 
Nightingale’s Diary, written mostly by Mark Lemon. Despite the pres- 
ence of other actors in the skit, presented in those days when he acted 
in and encouraged so many amateur productions, he carried on the 
Mathews tradition by portraying five different characters in costume.” 


% Mathews At Home: Home Circuit; or, Cockney Gleanings (London: William Cole), 
pp. 7-8. That Mathews had thoroughly taken over the staccato style may be seen from his 
letters. When he attempts to amuse his correspondent he often uses the mannerism he 
used on the stage. For example, in a letter to Mrs. Mathews, November 29, 1819, he de- 
scribes a journey thus: “140 miles by land—mountains of Cumberland almost impassable 
in frosty weather—bad road—post horses scarce—only eight hours’ daylight—two long 
days on the road. By sea:—about half-way—safe passage—constant traders—do it in 
twelve hours—save ten pounds. It was agreed! Daw always looking blank—Saturday 
morning, fair wind—Fishing smack hired on purpose—carriage ‘pood aw to bits’—put on 
board—wretched looking vessel—no cabin or beds—deep fog came on—felt a horror— 
longed to say I won’t go—recollected Captain Skinner saying, ‘Never afraid of anything 
at sea but a fog.’ However, desperate courage—made up my mind. . . . ” He then goes into 
straight narration and ordinary punctuation to tell how they went by land after all. Mrs. 
Anne Mathews, The Life and Correspondence of Charles Mathews the Elder (1860), p. 224. 

% Forster, 1, 205-207. 

% J. B. Van Amerongen, The Actor in Dickens (1927), reprint of playbill opposite p. 22. 
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Dickens in his youth, as his letter shows, had ambitions to become an 
actor, and he actually learned numerous parts of certain plays (unidenti- 
fiable now, usually) that he might act in private amateur performances 
or in the private theatres where one could become part of a cast by pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum.?? When Dickens asked for and received an 
appointment for a hearing at Covent Garden, he “told what he could 
do,” and interested the management enough to get his tryout. He tells 
how he failed to keep his appointment because of illness, and how he 
never went on with the idea because of his ensuing success in journalistic 
work and his rapid rise to fame as a novelist. 

His exact words concerning the sort of thing he was going to do in his 
proposed tryout tell how he received Bartley’s letter 


with an appointment to do anything of Mathews’s I pleased, before him and 
Charles Kemble, on a certain day at the theatre. My sister Fanny was in the 
secret, and was to go with me to play the songs. I was laid up, when the day 
came, with a terrible cold and an inflammation of the face . . .* 


It seems evident that he had proposed to imitate one of Mathews’s regu- 
lar At Home performances. Just how many of Mathews’s stunts he was 
able to do can hardly be determined, but he was going to sing patter songs 
and do character sketches in the style of Mathews. 

In preparation for this he must have studied all the pirated accounts of 
Mathews’s programs he could lay his hands on. For stunts he admired 
he certainly could have used his ability at shorthand in the pit. Just what 
programs he actually saw cannot be ascertained exactly, but he must 
have begun going to the theatre regularly in 1827 or 1828. Major Long- 
bow, Mr. Popper, and Commodore Cosmogony were the most remarka- 
ble impersonations of his favorite entertainer. The evidence clearly war- 
rants the assumption that he was prepared to do an imitation of Major 
Longbow and his kin for Bartley and Kemble at Covent Garden. 

The development of this stunt as a mannerism for a character in Pick- 
wick Papers seems perfectly natural. One supposes that the device is fun- 
nier on the stage than in a book, but Dickens made Mr. Jingle a fountain 
of remarkable stories, and the streams of impossible adventure which 
flow through his speeches add immeasurably to the comic effects of the 
Pickwickians. Where Mr. Jingle leaves off, Sam Weller carries on. 

The story might well end here, but it does not. Other novelists of 
Dickens’s day used the device, and several of them did so at an earlier 
date than that of Pickwick Papers. This has given rise to the theory that 
Dickens took Mr. Jingle’s mannerism from one or the other of these au- 
thors, usually Hook, since he used the device in almost every one of his 


27 See Sketches by Bos, “Private Theatres.” %8 Forster, 11, 206. 
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novels.2® Professor Cross was the first authority to attribute Dickens’s 
use of the staccato device to imitation of Hook, and the case has been 
more thoroughly argued by Brightfield.*° 

This evidence is strong and should not be dismissed; but the reasona- 
ble solution is to say that Hook used the device in imitation of Mathews, 
and that Dickens took some hints from this practice, probably from Ger- 
vase Skinner. The main influence is still the example of Mathews as a 
source for both authors. That Mathews influenced other novelists can 
easily be seen from the fact that Bulwer-Lytton, Surtees, and Captain 
Marryat use some form of the device in their novels. 

Goldfinch and Rapid are amusing, and Major Longbow is inexhaustible; 
yet Dickens made the mannerism his own through Mr. Jingle: 


Heads, heads—take care of your heads! .. . Terrible place—dangerous work— 
other day—five children—mother—tall lady—eating sandwiches—forgot the 
arch—knock—children look round—mother’s head off—sandwich in her hand— 
no mouth to put it in—head of a family off—shocking, shocking! 


For the scholar, the evolution of Mr. Jingle is most important in that 
it offers a likely explanation for Dickens’s habit of creating characters 
by emphasizing eccentricities and also for his use of mannerisms of 
speech and the tags by means of which we remember the individuals in 
his motley world. The influence which seems plain in the case of Mr. 
Jingle was undoubtedly extended in a major or minor way to the man- 
nerisms and tags of other characters and led to Dickens’s own distinctive 
type of caricature. It seems fair to say that all the comic characters of 
Dickens retain some of this early influence, an influence which lasted 
into the days when Dickens read publicly and acted out his many char- 
acters who provoked laughter by their mannerisms. 

Ear _E R. Davis 

University of Wichita 


29 The characters who talk in the staccato manner include a strolling player, The Friend 
of the Family; Kekewich, Gervase Skinner; Major Overall, Maxwell; Daly, Gilbert Gurney. 
All of these novels were in print by 1836. 

89 W. L. Cross, The Development of the English Novel (1899), cites a speech of Kekewich 
as the origin of Mr. Jingle, p. 176. Myron F. Brightfield, Theodore Hook and His Novels 
(1928), shows clearly that Dickens took suggestions for the famous scene where Mr. Pick- 
wick’s friends surprise him holding the fainting Mrs. Bardell in his arms, from a similar 
scene in Gervase Skinner, pp. 326-327. Brightfield curiously notes only two examples of 
the staccato manner in the novels of Hook; the other instances, including one in Jack Brag 
(1837), would have materially strengthened his case for the influence of Hook on Mr. Jingle. 

5t Bulwer-Lytton, Eugene Aram (1832), creates Corporal Bunting; Surtees, Jorrock’s 
Jaunts and Jollities (1831-34), makes Jorrocks and a Yorkshireman talk in the staccato 
fashion; Marryat gives the device to Phineas Cophagus in Japhet in Search of a Father 
(1836). 2 Ch. m. 




















XII 


SPEED AS A TECHNIQUE IN THE NOVELS 
OF BALZAC 


HE relation between Balzac’s fiction and that of the popular novel- 

ists of his generation has often provoked discussion. Various opin- 
ions have been advanced: at one extreme, the over-hasty and malignant 
judgment of Sainte-Beuve, who persisted in classing Balzac with Sue and 
the feutlletonistes ; at the other, the adulation of those who resent any 
comparison between Balzac and men of second and third rank. Perhaps, 
in view of the importance which attaches to questions of technique, a 
resuscitation of the controversy is permissible: an investigation, this 
time, of Balzac’s treatment of violent physical action. The conclusion of 
such a study might prove only that Balzac differed from the popular 
novelists—in which case, we should be bringing merely another coal to 
Newcastle. If, however, our investigation of violent action can be re- 
lated to the problem of the novelist’s general technique, the effort may 
not be altogether in vain. 

By violent action is meant one of those outstanding physical manifes- 
tations, gestures, or attitudes which mark a character and strongly im- 
press the reader; and, in considering the various examples in Balzac’s 
work, the reader becomes aware of a correlation between physical action 
and speed, or tempo, in the author’s narrative style. That is, for a man 
who spared neither words nor pains in exposition and description, Bal- 
zac depicts stirring events with singular concision of effect. This will be 
made clearer by a classification of the various time-effects discoverable 
in the Comédie humaine. 

For our purpose, fictional or artistic time may be treated under three 
categories: (1) Chronological time. This is a fragment of what E. Preston 
Dargan calls the “realistic technique” in Balzac.? To take one example 
among many: in 1844, Cousin Pons wore the costume of 1809; and in 
character, disposition, manner, he suggested the period of the Empire. 
He is a kind of historical anachronism, standing out in bold relief against 
the background and color of 1844. The novelist has thus located both 
his fiction and his character in chronological time. In this connection it 
is worth noting, perhaps, that Balzac’s stories written in the 1830’s are 
frequently set in the two preceding decades, whereas those written in his 
later years reflect more appositely the contemporary period. At all events 
Balzac’s preoccupation with chronology is obvious. (2) Psychological 


1C.-A. Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi (Paris: Garnier, 1881), 1, 460-462. 
? E. Preston Dargan, W. L. Crain, and Others, Studies in Balzac’s Realism (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 23 ff. 
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time. This is the element which Percy Lubbock discovers to be so clearly 
and brilliantly manipulated in Eugénie Grandet® Perhaps Lubbock 
stresses too emphatically the unique beauty of this work. We find the 
impression of time in most of the great novels—whether they study the 
growth of the besetting vices of such men as Grandet and Baron Hulot; 
whether they tell of the slow martyrdom of Cousin Pons or Abbé Birot- 
teau; or whether they recount the simple story of Eugénie Grandet’s 
love and disillusionment. In any case, this element must be distinguished 
from the merely chronological, and might even merit the title of “‘novel- 
istic time,” so essential is it to the truth and power of most works of fic- 
tion. (3) The third aspect of time encountered in the novel may be 
termed, simply, speed. This results from the amount of space which a 
novelist expends upon an incident, as well as its rhythmical effect on the 
reader. Speed, perhaps even more than the other time-effects, is both 
spatial and temporal. To sum up the three types: when Cousin Pons is 
discovered walking down the Paris boulevards, the figure is situated in 
two senses, or tenses, in chronological time; when he suffers a slow and 
cruel martyrdom, the novel achieves the effect of psychological time; and 
when he suddenly darts out of his sick chamber to confront his torturer, 
that is an effect of speed. 

At this point a catalogue is necessary.‘ On the whole, Balzac’s most 
vigorous scenes fall into seven categories: (1) scenes of bodily violence, 
(2) suicide, (3) duels, (4) spying, (5) robbery and abduction, (6) pursuit, 
(7) deus ex machina. 


1. Scenes of bodily violence.—An importunate youth pursues a married 
woman, first with unwelcome attentions, then with unworthy suspicions 
which involve a mysterious stranger, Ferragus—in reality the lady’s 
father. This vigorous old man encounters the youth at a ball, andis 
seized by him; whereupon: 

[Ferragus] se dégagea lestement, prit monsieur de Maulincour par les cheveux, 
et lui secoua railleusement la téte 4 plusieurs reprises. —Faut-il donc absolu- 
ment du plomb pour la rendre sage? dit-il.§ 


This important incident—for M. de Maulincour will die of poison rubbed 
into his scalp by the hand of Ferragus—is told with no further detail 


3 P. Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction (New York: Scribners, 1921), pp. 221 ff. 

‘ The present study is restricted to Balzac’s use of this particular device in stories of the 
first three divisions of his Comédie humaine—Scénes de la vie privée, Scénes de la vie de pro- 
vince, Scénes de la vie parisienne, vols. 1-xx of the Conard edition. These contain his most 
typical novels, and the exclusion of the others will scarcely vitiate any conclusions here. 

5 Ferragus, 62. All references are to the Conard edition of Balzac’s works, 38 vols. (Paris, 
1912-35). 
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than that recorded above, and may be regarded as a type for Balzac’s 
scenes of bodily violence. 
Another example: a convict is trapped on a roof by a police spy. 


Le faux Espagnol eut l’air de céder, mais, aprés s’étre arcbouté sur l’appui du 
chassis 4 tabatiére, il prit et lanca Contenson avec tant de violence que I’espion 
alla tomber au milieu du ruisseau de la rue Saint-Georges. Contenson mourut 
sur son champ d’honneur. Jacques Collin rentra tranquillement dans sa man- 
sarde, ot il se mit au lit.® 


This episode is terminated before it has fairly begun; nevertheless, it is 
instinct with breath-taking movement. 

Other examples may be presented in tabloid arrangement. An auda- 
cious youth, madly in love with an Italian noblewoman, creeps into her 
garden at night, and is stabbed by her deaf-mute attendant. A Breton 
youth throws his unrelenting lady over a cliff in order that no one else 
may possess her. A turbulent artist, mad for revenge, seeks to stab an 
opera-singer who has tricked him. Another artist, wounded in his self- 
love, tears his wife’s portrait to bits, and terrifies the poor woman out of 
her senses. Two violent natures—a fashionable dandy and his sister— 
seek murderous vengeance on the girl who has betrayed them. A child, 
jealous of her illegitimate brother, throws the lad into a canal. A Corsi- 
can locks his guilty wife and her lover in a burning hut; and a country 
gentleman walls up the closet in which his wife’s lover is hiding.” All of 
these episodes, from the deaf-mute’s “into the lake with a stone around 
his neck!” to the Corsican’s proud “I did it!’ are accomplished with a 
minimum of physical description: usually a few sentences, a striking at- 
titude or gesture, and one short speech. 

2. Suicide.—The classic example is the death of the poet, Rubempré, in 
the Conciergerie prison. While the description here is more extended than 
those previously recorded, the final effect is splendidly compressed by 
following the appreciative glance of the young man who, at the very 
moment of his suicide, looks out at the Gothic towers opposite his 
window. Elsewhere, another youthful poet gazes admiringly at the moon- 
lit stream in which he intends to drown himself. A similar compression 
of effect: a young nobleman, after abandoning his forty-year-old mis- 
tress for a young wife, returns to his mistress, is repulsed by her, goes 
home, and, in almost less time than it takes to tell, blows out his brains.® 

® A combien l’amour revient aux vieillards, 337.—Compare the rooftop scene in the con- 
clusion of Oliver Twist (ch. 50)—an episode elaborated to a good half-chapter by Dickens. 

7 Bodily violence: Albert Savarus, 44; Béatrix, 216; Sarrasine, 428, 430; La Maison du 
Chat-qui-pelote, 69-70; La Fille aux yeux d’or, 403-404; La Femme de trente ans, 134; Autre 
Etude de femme, 404-405, 430. Note also the carriage accident in Le Message, 208. 

8 Suicide: O2 ménent les mauvais chemins, 122; La Vieille Fille, 386; La Femme abandon- 
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3. Duels.—Perhaps the best example would be the following, from Les 
Deux Poétes: a few lines of bald description, the duel reported by a coun- 
tryman who happened to be passing, and then—‘‘monsieur de Chandour 
aura le cou de travers pour le reste de ses jours.” The duel is more ex- 
tensively depicted in La Rabouilleuse; yet even here its cruelty is most 
effectively expressed and compressed in the concluding sentence: 

Fario descendit et vint se repaitre la vue de son ennemi dans les convulsions de 
la mort, car, chez un homme de la force de Max, les muscles du corps remuérent 
effroyablement. 


A comic duel in another story is fittingly summed up when one of the 
antagonists misses a cow at ten paces; and a more serious scene closes 
with the brief and cryptic line: ‘Vous visez trop bien, monsieur, pour 
avoir voulu venger des passions mortes.’”’ The pattern of all these inci- 
dents is the same.® 


4. Spying.—The familiar example: a nobleman on the point of death 
is being swindled by his heartless wife: 
—Ah! ah! s’écria le comte, qui, ayant ouvert la porte, se montra tout 4 coup 
presque nu, déja méme aussi sec, aussi décharné qu’un squelette. Ce cri sourd 
produisit un effet terrible sur la comtesse. 


In these few words Balzac suggests the dying man, secretly listening to 
his wife’s perfidy, confronting her, and striking terror in her heart. 
Similar episodes: a husband, hidden from his wife’s view, hears her dis- 
own him, and suddenly confronts her (this scene being recounted as 
briefly and with almost the same rhythmical effect as the foregoing) ; a 
dying art-collector spies upon the conspirators who seek to rob him; a 
provincial miser overhears a conversation between his wife and daughter 
in flagrant disobedience of his commands, and, in order to reprimand 
them, leaps upstairs “with the agility of a cat’; a provincial abbé, 
tricked by his landlady, betrays his emotion by descending the stairs 
“‘with the agility of a young man,” and faces his persecutor.!° 


5. Robbery and abduction.—Thirteen conspirators carry off the body of 
the Duchess of Langeais: 





née, 305.—This last episode—‘‘Si vous avancez, monsieur, je me jette par cette fenétre”— 
is similar to the scene of Rebecca and the Templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, in Jvanhoe 
(ch. 24). The situation seems a favorite of Romantic novelists: cf. also Peveril of the Peak 
(ch. 39). 

® Duels: Les Deux Pottes, 324; La Rabouilleuse, 540-543; L’Illustre Gaudissart, 48-49; 
Ferragus, 58.—The important duel in Le Pére Goriot occurs ‘‘off-stage,” p. 419. Prof. E. 
Preston Dargan, of the University of Chicago, brings to our notice the fact that the duel 
scene in La Rabouilleuse was extended in part by elaborations in the proofs. 

10 Spying: Gobseck, 433; Le Colonel Chabert, 60, 71; Le Cousin Pons, 285; Eugénie Gran- 
det, 434; Le Curé de Tours, 220. 
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Avec la rapidité magique que communique aux mouvements un extréme désir 
[note this word!], la morte fut apportée dans le parloir, passée par la fenétre et 
transportée au pied des murs, au moment oi I’abbesse, suivie des religieuses, 
arrivait pour prendre le corps de la sceur Thérése. 


Three more short sentences serve to bring to a conclusion the 150-page 
story. Other examples: a nobleman’s daughter is lured from her home by 
a criminal; a disappointed heir steals and burns a will, after neglecting 
“two warnings from heaven” in the shape of matches which fail to ignite; 
a Venetian plunders the treasure of the Republic; two scoundrels rip open 
the mattress of a miserly beggar; a group of disgruntled royalists waylay 
and rob a pay-coach; a young man steals in order that his mother may 
have medical care. These various scenes are treated with necessary 
variety; yet at the same time, with the single exception of the pay-coach 
episode, they show a quickening of tempo similar to that employed in La 
Duchesse de Langeais.“ 


6. Pursuit.—Without doubt the most effective pursuit scene is in Com- 
ment aiment les filles, and is realized in a minimum of space: 

A ces mots, cent francs, le cocher se réveilla, le valet de l’arriére les entendit sans 
doute dans son sommeil. Le baron répéta l’ordre, le cocher mit les chevaux au 
grand galop, et réussit 4 rattraper, a la barriére du Tréne, une voiture 4 peu prés 
semblable a celle od Nucingen avait vu la divine inconnue, mais oU se prélas- 
sait le premier commis de quelque riche magasin, avec une femme comme il faut 
de la rue Vivienne. Cette méprise consterna le baron. 


In one paragraph, Balzac gives us a race through the night, a matter 
which the feuilletoniste would have extended to a full chapter at least. 
With this episode may be likened the following: a young man, sent as 
an emissary by an ageing and lovelorn nobleman to his estranged wife, 
feigns madness, and jumps over a fence in order to have an interview 
with her; a poor girl, abducted and debauched, flees madly through the 
streets.” 


7. Deus ex machina.—By this is meant the summary and poetic justice 
often meted out to Balzac’s characters in hurried fashion at the end of his 
stories. This is particularly true of his Private Scenes. Thus, a wicked 
heroine is frightfully maimed in a steamboat explosion; a noble heroine 


" Robbery and abduction: La Duchesse de Langeais, 316; La Femme de trente ans, 170 
ff.; Ursule Mirouét, 183; Facino Cane, 383 ff.; Les Petits Bourgeois, 210; Madame de la 
Chanterie, 311-327; L’Initié, 436-437.—Note also the stealing of the painting in La 
Rabouilleuse, 346. The abduction of Lydie Peyrade takes place “‘off-stage,’’ A combien 
Vamour revient aux vieillards, 294, 313. In Les Petits Bourgeois, the difference between Bal- 
zac’s and Rabou’s versions of the affair is most instructive: cf. @uores complétes, xx, 465 ff. 

2 Pursuit: Comment aiment les filles, 83; Honorine, 356, 362; A combien l’amour revient 
aux vieillards, 315-316. 
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is burned to death in a fire at the Austrian Embassy; a Corsican hero 
poses melodramatically over the body of his enemy, crying: “Il nous a 
épargné un coup de fusil.” Moreover, in several of the sentimenta! 
Scénes de la vie privée, the finale is a short and affecting incident." While 
this is a technical device common in the short-story (Hoffmann makes 
a forcible use of it, for example), still its resemblance to the foregoing 
examples of concision warrants mention here. The deus ex machina, in its 
various guises, completes the more striking scenes of violent physica! 
action, associated with a quickening of tempo, to be found in Balzac’s 
representative work. We are now free to draw certain conclusions. 


One conclusion is clear: even in the summary review given above, with 
many examples omitted or only hurriedly mentioned, it is impossible not 
to perceive a similarity in the treatment of violent scenes—a similarity 
apparent even in the rhythm of Balzac’s prose. Attention has already 
been called to the recurrence of the formula: when the dying Restaud or 
the cruelly wronged Chabert face their wives, or when Pons confronts 


‘ his opponents, the prose-order is virtually the same. The poisoning of 


Maulincour may be compared with the destruction of the spy Contenson, 
the suicide of Lucien de Rubempré with that of Athanase Granson, the 
duel of Bridau with that of Bargeton, and so forth; and in each case we 
note a great similarity not only in the effect, but also in the structure of 
the sentences. There is usually a brief description; a striking situation; a 
concise and affecting gesture, speech, or attitude which summarizes or 
emphasizes. Such is the general rhythm of Balzac’s scenes of violence." 

That Balzac’s effects of speed must depend upon devices of rhetoric is 
obvious. Even more obvious are the various parallels with other writers 
of fiction; but, on examination, some of these similarities prove less strik- 
ing. Stendhal, for example, shows a similar reserve in his treatment of 
violence. The duel in Le Rouge et le Noir is “‘over in an instant,” conclud- 
ing with a short summary of the hero’s wounds; and in La Chartreuse de 
Parme Fabrice’s brawl with Giletti is made most effective by his pre- 
tended nonchalance: “Have you a mirror?” he inquires of Marietta. 
Stendhal, says Taine, “avoids telling dramatic events dramatically.’”'s 

13 Deus ex machina: Albert Savarus, La Paix du ménage, La Vendetta. Short and affecting 
finale in La Maison du Chat-qui-pelote, Le Bal de Sceaux, La Bourse, Une Double Famille, 
La Fausse Mattresse, Une Fille d’Eve, La Grenadiére.—The cynical and cryptic ending of 
Une Double Famille, which some would compare with the beggar-scene in Moliére’s Don 
Juan, will serve as the type. 

™ The question of the various “tempos” or “rhythms”’ of narrative style needs further 
investigation. E. M. Forster has discussed the “rhythm” or “pattern” of the novel as a 
whole in Aspects of the Novel (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927), pp. 235-242. 

46H. Taine, Nouveaux Essais de critique et d’ histoire, 13th ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1926), p. 
225. Le Rouge et le Noir, vol. 11, ch. 4; La Chartreuse de Parme, ch. 11. 
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Yet here the parallel between him and Balzac ceases; for Balzac—-it 
must be admitted—has a keen sense for the dramatic, at least for the 
drama of finance and figures; and, according to Paul Bourget, his art 
resides entirely in the “preparation and solution” of dramatic crises.'* 
Stendhal’s art, on the other hand, is largely a matter of “‘preparation.”’ 
Nor is Balzac’s method similar to that of Mérimée. Violence and con- 
cision are Mérimée’s stock-in-trade. We encounter them everywhere: in 
the conclusion of Mateo Falcone, or in Le Vase étrusque, or in Carmen, 
when the contrabandista with cold-blooded violence gives his wounded 
comrade the coup de gréce.'” But here again there is a difference: Mérimée 
is always reserved, cold, cruel—consciously so, to the point of fanaticism; 
whereas Balzac’s violent scenes move more quickly in contrast to the 
expansive method of his exposition. Thus Balzac’s technique remains 
distinct from Stendhal’s, because Balzac did not share the latter’s con- 
tempt for the merely physical; distinct from Mérimée’s, because Balzac 
did not share the latter’s complete emphasis of the physical. 

Balzac’s tempo is, therefore, distinctive, and its causes may be con- 
veniently labelled: tradition, craftsmanship, temperament, and theory. 

In the first place, Balzac is influenced by the French classical tradition, 
with all its avoidance of the direct presentation of violence. His reticences 
often give the same impression of reserve as those encountered in the 
classical drama of Corneille and Racine. This is all the more remarkable 
because Balzac was writing during the most stirring campaigns of Ro- 
manticism, when action, and violent action, was one of the effects for 
which an artist strove. 

His art profits precisely through this adherence to tradition: by al- 
lowing physical action to emerge only rarely and briefly from the sur- 
rounding sea of exposition and dialogue, he gives it impressive emphasis. 
This is due to cunning on his part: he realizes the power that can be ob- 
tained from brevity. The Elizabethan dramatists occasionally employed 
a trick which is commonly exemplified in the line from Webster’s tragedy 
of the Duchess of Malfy: “Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 
young.” This is concise drama; and Balzac, similarly, was craftsman 
enough to know the value of staccato narrative. 

But, beyond craftsmanship, a third cause must be assigned to his dis- 
tinctive rhythm: his own temperament. Balzac belonged by nature to the 
active rather than the passive category of men. And to the man of action, 
action speaks for itself. He did not consider it necessary to dwell on scenes 
of violence, for the simple reason that he thought them self-explanatory. 
It is all very well for the inept man of letters to turn action into exposi- 

1% W. S. Hastings, The Drama of Honoré de Balzac (Baltimore, 1917), pp. 139-143. P. 
Bourget, “L’art du roman chez Balzac,” in Quelgues Témoignages (Paris: Plon, 1928). 

17 Cf. P. Trahard, Prosper Mérimée de 1834 a 1855 (Paris: Champion, 1928), pp. 215 ff. 
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tion in his desire to make it clear—this discursiveness is often the fault 
of the modern detective story; it even dissipated the melodramatic ef- 
fects of Charles Dickens at times; but for Balzac action needed no other 
commentary than itself. 

In the fourth place, and closely related to Balzac’s temperament, is his 
theory of the Will—surely one of the master-clues to his work.'* This Will 
is both subjective and objective: objective in so far as Balzac attributes 
it to his characters, particularly to the ‘“‘young men of Paris’’;!® but sub- 
jective also in that Balzac himself partakes of it. Will is the force behind 
his Human Comedy: the will to succeed, the will to make money, the will 
to create, even—in the case of La Duchesse de Langeais—the will to re- 
venge. His literary technique often has its source in will-power. There is 
little doubt that in Facino Cane Balzac is describing his own method of 
observation and creation, when the narrator wanders among the people, 
seeking out types, and projects himself into their tattered clothes and 
thin shoes until he is one with them. Thus, when he first encounters the 
hero of his Scene, he says of him: “I willed, and he was Italian.’”° The 
little incident is a magnificent example of the power of Will in the Human 
Comedy. Both heroes and author share a breath-taking volition, which 
in its turn influences the tempo of the fiction. 

This review of the four causes which shaped Balzac’s scenes of violence 
indicates in what category of his work such scenes will appear most fre- 
quently. The provincial stories, as the author himself says, are devoid of 
striking contrasts, and thus we might expect them to lack extremes of 
physical violence. Yet the examples noted above have shown that these 
Scenes contain several duels; and Balzac manages to extract a maximum 
of physical effect from Grandet’s sudden mounting of the stairs, and 
Abbé Birotteau’s equally sudden descent—which proves his contention 
that an artist can draw action and suspense from the most monotonous 
subject. There are many more examples in his Scenes of Private Life, 
particularly if we include the short and affecting ending which char- 
acterizes so many of these tales. The few which present no good example 
of the device are of an epistolary character; or they are studies of busi- 
ness and legal “‘deals,’’ or mere episodes.” As might be expected from 
their nature, the other private stories incline toward episodes of bodily 

18 Cf. Muriel Blackstock Ferguson, La Volonté dans la Comédie humaine de Balzac (Paris: 
Courville, 1935). 

19 Cf. Ethel Preston, Recherches sur la technique de Balzac (Paris: Les Presses francaises, 
1926), ch. 5; Norah W. Stevenson, Paris dans la Comédie humaine de Balzac (Paris: 
Courville, 1938), pp. 102 ff., 128 ff., 163 ff. 

20 Facino Cane, 375.—The italics are mine. 

*\ Epistolary: Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées; business: L’Interdiction, Le Contrat de 
mariage, Un Début dans la vie; episodes: La Messe de V’'athée, Madame Firmiani. 
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violence and espionage. Yet in spite of these many examples, violence 
is best represented in the Parisian Scenes. The few which furnish no 
clear instances of speed are again studies of business, sketches of high 
life and low life, and a picture of officialdom.” The other Parisian 
stories are especially welcome to scenes of action because of their heroes. 
These “young men of Paris,’”’ already mentioned in connection with 
Balzac’s theory of the Will, have their most vigorous representation in 
the History of the Thirteen; and the novel Ferragus may be considered 
in many respects Balzac’s most “highly charged” Parisian Scene. In 
summary, there are about 100 titles in the Comédie humaine. Of these, 
62 are included in the first three divisions of the work (those considered 
in the present study); and of these, between 35 and 40 at least present 
one or more instances of the speed device best exemplified in Ferragus. 


The investigation thus far has disclosed an element sufficiently exem- 
plified in Balzac’s work and sufficiently characteristic of the author to 
merit the title of ¢echnique; and it seems reasonable to refer to it here- 
after as the speed-technique. Yet speed is by its very nature a device of 
such small bulk that we are compelled here to consider the length and 
size of Balzac’s works in general. This is properly not a digression, but is 
bound up with the larger question of our author’s method of composition 
and attitude toward fiction; and this problem can best be approached by 
a study of the size of the typical Balzac novel. 

By listing the length of all the stories in the first three divisions of 
Balzac’s collected work and by striking an average, one will find that the 
typical Private Scene is 94 pages, the average Provincial Scene 198 pages, 
and the average Parisian Scene 144 pages. Obviously, there is a definite 
relation between the type of story and its length, provincial and Parisian 
tales being the longest.” But there exists no such correlation between the 
length of novel and the use of speed. The technique appears once at the 
end of the 70-page Maison du Chat-qui-pelote, at least three times in the 
150-page Ferragus, scarcely at all in the 300-page Pére Goriot. Indeed, in 


2 The “business cycle”: César Birotteau, La Maison Nucingen, Un Homme d'affaires ; 
“thigh life and low life’: La Princesse de Cadignan, Un Prince de la Bohéme, Gaudissart IT, 
Les Comédiens sans le savoir, Pierre Grassou; “officialdom’”’: Les Employés. 

%3 The figures are based on the pagination of the Conard edition of the Human Comedy, 
and are worked out in each case to a number divisible by five. Thus there are 32 Private 
Scenes (counting La Femme de trente ans as six stories), with a total of 3,015 pages; 12 
Provincial Scenes (counting Jiusions perdues as three), with a total of 2,375 pages; and 
23 Parisian Scenes with a total of 3,310 pages, Splendeurs et miséres des courtisanes count- 
ing as four titles. The average of all Scenes is 145 pages (the same, incidentally, as that of 
the Parisian Scenes). This average certainly does not make Balzac out to be a “‘long- 
winded novelist” in the usual sense of the term. 
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Balzac’s longest novel (the 500-page Cousine Bette), examples of the de- 
vice are surprisingly infrequent. As has been seen, its appearance is most 
predictable in such of the Parisian tales as have “willful” characters; but 
its use is to be observed also in such widely diverse fictions as the “pri- 
vate” Modeste Mignon, the very andante Curé de Tours, and the very 
short Facino Cane. In other words, examples of the technique do not 
multiply with the size of the work, as in the case of the serial novel; but 
they depend rather upon factors—traditional, personal, artistic, theo- 
retical—already noted. 

This conclusion is supported if the averages are struck also on a chron- 
ological basis. Thus, between 1830 and 1835, the average story is about 
70 pages; between 1835 and 1840, it is 150 pages; and between 1841 and 
1848, 185 pages.** The average increases by 100 pages in 15 years, though 
Balzac’s typical story is never longer than 200 pages. On the other hand, 
there are striking uses of the speed device in over half the novels pro- 
duced during the first five-year period, in less than a third during the mid- 
dle period, and in about half during the last period. Thus, the scenes of 
violence, though they occur at all times, are slightly more prevalent in 
the works of the first and third periods, partly as a result of the large 
number of provincial novels written during the middle five years, partly 
because of the History of the Thirteen, which gives added weight to the 
years 1830-35. At all events, use of the speed technique does not increase 
with the years, whereas the size of Balzac’s novels does. This antithesis 
will aid us in reaching a conclusion concerning Balzac’s manner of crafts- 
manship and his general attitude toward fiction. 

Let us take a rough sample of Balzacian extremes—say, six represen- 
tative novels, of various types (private, provincial, Parisian), of various 
lengths (from 70 to 500 pages), and of various dates (from 1830 to 1847). 
For present purposes, a very rough but workable analysis of the elements 
of Balzacian fiction would include first narrative or incident; then étude 
or “essay” in its broadest sense (including description, exposition, 
polemic) ; and finally dialogue in which form may appear both narrative 
and essay material. In the first three columns below, we shall put the 
title, date, and iength of each work; in the fourth column, the proportion 
of narrative to essay matter in the work; in the fifth the approximate 
number of separate incidents discoverable in the narrative; in the sixth, 
the average length of each incident; and in the last column, the approxi- 
mate amount of dialogue in the whole work. 


% The same method has been followed here as above. Thus there are 27 titles between 
1830 and 1835, with a total of 1,940 pages; 18 titles from 1835 to 1840, with 2,700 pages; 
22 titles from 1841 to 1848, with 4,060 pages. The chronological division is admittedly 
somewhat rough, but, on the basis of five-year periods, less so than one might suppose. 
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Proportion No. of 
of Narr. Inci- Average Approx. 

Novel and Date Length to Essay dents Length Dialogue 
1. La Maison du Chat- 


qui-pelote (1830) 70 pp. 38 to 33 pp. 12 3+>pp. 24 pp. 
2. Honorine (1843) 90 62 to 28 15 4+ 50 
3. Ferragus (1833) 150 110 to 42 25 4+ 90 
4. La Vieille Fille 
(1836) 155 95 to 60 17 6- 80 
5. Le Pére Goriot 
(1834) 300 230 to70 35 7 200 
6. La Cousine Beite 
(1847) 500 400 to 100 55 7+ 400 


Thus we observe that La Maison du Chat-qui-pelote, of middle-length, is 
roughly half narrative and half essay. Honorine (also story-length) is 
two thirds narration, one-third essay. La Vieille Fille (155 pages), a pro- 
vincial novel, is three-fifths narrative. Of similar length, Ferragus, 
though a fast-moving Scene, contains almost one-third essay material. 
Le Pére Goriot is about three-fourths narrative.% Finally, Balzac’s long- 
est novel, La Cousine Bette, is four-fifths narrative. In these six examples, 
narrative varies from fifty to eighty per cent; yet the progression is not 
perfect: only the longest novels (300-500 pages) are distinctly more nar- 
rative than essay. 

Obviously, these conclusions cannot be pushed too far, nor made too 
general. Still, there is enough supporting evidence to give them a certain 
weight. (1) The proportion of dialogue seems predictable only in the long- 
est novels: it may otherwise form scarcely a third of the story (La 
Maison du Chat-qui-pelote). (2) In the medium-length tales, the number 
of incidents may not depend upon the length of the story: note the small 
number in La Vieille Fille. (3) The average length of incident seems 
stable only in the case of the longest novels (about seven pages) : Ferragus, 
with its more violent movement, presenting briefer episodes. 

It would seem indeed that Balzac’s technique of composition drifted 
between two poles: one with emphasis on étude, seen especially in those 
stories which run from nouvelle-length to moderate-sized novel (70 to 
150 pages); and secondly a “dialogue” manner best exemplified in the 
longest novels. His novel of 150 pages has sometimes no more incident 
than his nouvelle of 70, and is not always expanded by means of narra- 
tive. This is especially so in provincial tales; but even a story of “will” 
like Ferragus may be one-third essay. When Balzac once got his breath in 


*% The diatribes of Vautrin and Mme de Beauséant in Le Pére Goriot, obviously essay in 
character, have been counted as such. 
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“dialogue” style, he could push on to the extent of 300 or 500 pages. 
More often in his medium-length stories he seems to have proceeded in 
the “essay” manner. 

Yet the interesting fact is that Balzac’s technique of violent action is 
more prevalent in these nouvelles than in the longer novels. Fernandez, in 
his classification,” makes no effort to distinguish the two types, but calls 
all of Balzac’s work récits, some better, some worse. His list, strangely 
enough, includes such diverse tales as Le Pére Goriot and Le Contrat de 
mariage (as examples of good récits), and (for the bad ones) couples La 
Femme de trente ans with La Cousine Bette. Yet the latter more justly re- 
sembles Goriot in construction. A more exact classification is certainly 
needed for these novels. 

One factor, at least, all these works do have in common: Balzac’s atti- 
tude toward fiction. He conceived of letters as a block of print, to be 
marshalled, transposed, inserted—to be treated like a platoon of troops. 
It may very well be that his work as publisher and printer helped to im- 
pose upon him this spatial idea, though the concept seems to have been 
general to the cataloguing, pansophical, expansive nineteenth century. 
The present day has departed from this ideal, in fiction at least. Whereas 
the Balzacian novel is decidedly a horizontal construction of layers, 
strata, couches, or whatever name one chooses, it has become in our own 
time, especially with Joyce and Proust, a construction on vertical and 
contrapuntal lines. Indeed, a recent Spanish novel?’ actually prints much 
of its material in two parallel columns, thus bringing typography to sup- 
port the new conception of this time-art. Balzac expands his stories (and 
he wrote only a few genuinely long novels) not so much by action as by 
blocks of matter. Often a story is raised from short- to middle-length by 
precisely these means. Thus the amount of pure action (which sup- 
posedly is one of the fundamentals of the novel as time-art) does not 
correspond always with the length of the work. 

Yet Balzac redeems himself by two qualities. First, because of his 
very ability to get action, power, and movement out of the apparently 
most inanimate aspects of life, Balzac must be admired as the dean of 
the horizontal novel in opposition to the vertical. Secondly, he is able by 
a device peculiarly his own to give an almost inimitable tempo and 
movement to certain scenes—a kind of “cracking of the whip’—and 
this particular device we have designated as his speed-technique. 

JARED WENGER 

Princeton University 


% R. Ferndndez, “La méthode de Balzac: le récit et l’esthétique du roman,” in Messages 
(Paris: Gallimard, 1926), pp. 59-77. 
*7 Ramon Pérez de Ayala, Tigre Juan (Madrid: Editorial Pueyo, 1926), Part 2,“‘Adagio”’. 
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XIII 


HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL’S ZSTHETICS: A 
SURVEY BASED ON THE PROSE WORKS 


OFMANNSTHAL’S Ad Me Ipsum,' which appeared posthumously 

in 1930, was an attempt on the part of the author to reduce his ma- 
jor work to a compact, often gnomic, schema of his creative intentions. 
Long before the appearance of this confession, which is a compendium of 
literary interpretation rather than esthetic evaluation, it was obvious 
that the premature criticism of the nineties had wrongly classified the 
poet in the art-for-art’s-sake school. Not only were his early plays and 
lyrics highly colored by an exacting ethos (though its clear formulation 
came slowly and subsequently), but the various prose-pieces (Ge- 
spriche, Reden, Aufsdtze, etc.) published at intervals from the early pseu- 
do-authorship of Loris until the close of the poet’s life testify to an xs- 
thetic theory in which ethical considerations play an important, if 
not dominant, réle. 

Hofmannsthal gave voice to his ideas more than most of his contempo- 
raries, and though a poet and not a logician, succeeded in opening nu- 
merous channels of speculation. These need to be examined further. 

The question of backgrounds is extremely important, the metaphysi- 
cal, scientific more than the purely literary. The cross-currents of the 
fin de siécle, the paradoxical and not thoroughly assimilated intellectual- 
istic as well as atomistic theories of the transition period, are all implicit 
in Hofmannsthal’s work. 

Presupposed is the whole scientific framework of the Spencer-Dar- 
winian world-view, as constituting, indirectly, the basis for late nine- 
teenth-century philosophy and metaphysics. The most immediate among 
the latter influences in shaping Hofmannsthal’s thought—or at least the 
environment which and in which he created—were Ernst Mach and 
Bergson,” particularly the relativistic, senseistic universe of the former 
with his theory of the reduction of all phenomena to mere sensation.’ In 
addition there were Freudian influences, together with such totally dif- 
ferent forces as Maeterlinck-ism, Pseudo-Platonism, Pre-Raphaelitism 


1 “Ad Me Ipsum,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (Ansbach, 1930), pp. 319 ff. 

2? Ernst Mach, Die Analyse der Empfindungen und das Verhilinis des Physischen zum 
Psychischen (Jena: G. Fischer Verlag, 1900). Herri Bergson, Essai sur les Données Im- 
médiats de la Conscience (Paris: F. Alcan; 1889). Also: Matiére et Mémoire (1910), L’évolu- 
tion Créatrice (1907). 

3 Cf. Mach, of. cit., p. 46: “Wir kénnen also einen leitenden Grundsatz fiir die Unter- 
suchung der Empfindungen aufstellen, der als Princip des vollstindigen Parallelismus des 
Psychischen und Physischen bezeichnet werden mag... .” Cf. Briefw. zw. George u. Hof- 
mannsthal (Berlin: Bondi, 1938), p. 50. 
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(“der herben spréden Schénheit des Burne Jones and Puvis de Chavan- 
nes,’ as Hofmannsthal remarked to George in 1892), and their various 
mystical outgrowths.‘ 

The problem may best be resolved by reconciling these contradictory 
tendencies which may be summed up under two forms: the relativistic, 
materialistic, senseistic and the ethico-religious demand, both present in 
Hofmannsthal’s work from the very beginning. The basis for such an ap- 
proach will be limited to the outstanding essays, speeches, and conversa- 
tions where the author spoke openly in his capacity of critic. 

In the Gesprich iiber Gedichte (1904), a dialogue between Clemens and 
Gabriel, the theory of the symbol is discussed in the light of contempo- 
rary senseistic theories of Mach and Bergson.* A symbol, it develops, is 
not the substitution of one thing for another in the usual sense, but the 
identification of objects through the agency of a controlling magic: 


Diese Magie ist uns so furchtbar nahe: nur darum ist es so schwer, sie zu erken- 
nen. Die Natur hat kein anderes Mittel, uns zu fassen, uns an sich zu reissen, 
als diese Bezauberung. Sie ist der Inbegriff der Symbole, die uns bezwingen. Sie 
ist, was unser Leib ist, und unser Leib ist, was sie ist. Darum ist Symbol das 
Element der Poesie, und darum setzt die Poesie niemals eine Sache fiir eine 
andere: sie spricht Worte aus, um der Worte willen, das ist ihre Zauberei. Um 
der magischen Kraft willen, welche die Worte haben, unseren Leib zu riihren, 
und uns unaufhérlich zu verwandeln. . . .6 


The atomistic-senseistic theories of Hofmannsthal and Mach meet in the 
above passage. Only, where the metaphysician draws on the materials of 
logic and science for his deductions, the poet uses his myth-making power 
to arrive at similar conclusions. 

The origin of the symbol is described in vivid detail in Gabriel’s graph- 
ic metaphor of primitive ritual-sacrifice: 


Mich diinkt, ich sehe den ersten, der opferte. Er fiihlte, dass die Gétter ihn hass- 
ten: dass sie die Wellen des Giessbaches und das Gerdll der Berge in seinen 
Acker schleuderten; dass sie mit der fiirchterlichen Stille des Waldes sein Herz 
zuerquetschen wollten; oder er fiihlte, dass die gierige Seele eines Toten nachts 


4 Cf. Passage in letter to Hermann Bahr (May, 1904): “Kénnen Sie mir eventuell nur 
fiir einige Tage das Buch von Freud und Breuer iiber Heilung der Hysterie durch Frei- 
machung einer unterdriickten Erinnerung leihen (schicken)? . . . Ich weiss, dass ich darin 
Dinge finden werde, die mich im Leben ein Traum sehr férdern miissen. . . . ”’ Briefe 1900- 
1909 (Wien: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1937), p. 142. 

5 The following lines of Mach are metaphysically pertinent: ‘Farben, Téne, Warmen, 
Driicke, Zeiten esw. sind in mannigfaltiger Weise miteinander verkniipft, und an dieselben 
sind Stimmungen, Gefiihle und Wellen gebunden. . . . ” Op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

° Hofmannsthal, Werke (Wien: Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1934), mm, 243 ff. Another 
example of such hylozoism is Stefan George (“den leib vergottet und den gott verleibt”’) 
with additions of fourth-century mystical Immanence of the Neo-Platonists. 
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mit dem Wind hereinkam und sich auf seine Brust setzte, diirstend nach Blut. 
Da griff er... nach dem scharfen krummen Messer und war bereit, das Blut 
aus seiner Kehle rinnen zu lassen, dem furchtbaren Unsichtbaren zur Lust. Und 
da, trunken vor Angst und Wildheit und Nahe des Todes, wiihlte seine Hand, 
halb unbewusst, noch einmal im wolligen warmen Vliess des Widders. . . . : Auf 
einmal zuckte dem Tier das Messer in die Kehle und das warme Blut rieselte 
zugleich an dem Vliess des Tieres und an der Brust, an den Armen des Menschen 
hinab: und einen Augenblick lang muss er geglaubt haben, es sei sein eignes 
Blut .... Er muss einen Augenblick lang in dem Tier gestorben sein, nur so 
konnte das Tier fiir ihn sterben. Dass das Tier fiir ihn sterben konnte, wurde 
ein grosses Mysterium, eine grosse geheimnisvolle Wahrheit. Das Tier starb 
hinfort den symbolischen Opfertod. Aber alles ruhte darauf, dass auch er in 
dem Tier gestorben war, einen Augenblick lang. Dass sich sein Dasein, fiir die 
Dauer eines .Atemzugs, in dem fremden Dasein aufgelést hatte. . . .7 


That, he goes on to say, is the root of all poetry. Poetry is a symbolical 
act. For tie space of a second one personality is wiped out in that of an- 
other, is taker up into it, so to speak. ‘“‘How does it happen,”’ asks Clem- 
ens, ‘‘that the man was able to die in the animal?’’, to which the answer 
is “because we and the world are identical.’’ Later this idea bore fruit in 
Hofmannsthal’s famous lecture of 1907: Der Dichter und diese Zeit.® 

Another point involved in the conversation getween Clemens and 
Gabriel, arising out of the definition of the symbol, ties up the epistemo- 
logical and ethical extremities of what appears to be a paradoxical atti- 
tude. Clemens remarks that the point of attack has shifted from a 
discussion of the symbols of poetry to one of the symbols of faith, in the 
premise: “dem Frommen ist Symbol das einzig Wirkliche, und der 
Dichter vermag nichts anderes zu iiberblicken.’’® Here is the bridge from 
the pure mechanistic identity-science which, in reality, is merely an adap- 
tation of Mach and others of the pantheistic-deterministic Weltanschau- 
ung of Hamann-Herder to the ethico-religious bias, without which 
Hofmannsthal’s work is unthinkable.'® 

The process is not merely an identification of substance in a physico- 
physiological conception, though that is fundamental for the theory; it 
is primarily ‘ritual,’ ‘religious sacrifice’ which in this case (i.e. the sacri- 
fice of the ram) assumes primitive Hebraic coloring (or in Schaeder’s 


7 Werke, mm, 241 ff. 8 Beriihrung der Sphiren, pp. 42-72. 

® Werke, 111, 241. 

10 Franz Koch, ‘“‘Hofmannsthals Lebens- und Weltgefiihl, ’? Jahrbuch des Freien Deut- 
schen Hochstifts (1930), p. 282: “Die eben noch triumphierende Naturwissenschaft ver- 
miahlt sich augenblicks mit uralten Platonischen Elementen, um ein Gebild zu zeugen, das 
ganz an jenes Herder-Hamannsche Gemisch aus'Spinoza, Leibniz und Shaftesbury erinnert, 
dem sich nun aber, zum Unterschied von Hamann oder Herder, ein ausserordentliches, 
kiinstlerisches Vermégen verschwistert.”’ 
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terminology “Orphische Sinnlichkeit”)." Thus the intermingling and 
union of the facts of experience, basic in the interpretation of Hofmanns- 
thal, is here enveloped with a religious, ethical efficacy generally over- 
looked by the hasty critics who professed to see in the poet at one time a 
champion of art-for-art, associating him with D’Annunzio, Pater, and, 
superficially, with Rimbaud whose “audition colorée” finds certain 
analogies with Hofmannsthal’s early poetry.” 

Hofmannsthal utilizes his ethico-religious premise as a kind of personal 
surety, a Verschanzung against the extremely relativistic structure of a 
critical and creative approach to experience. For experience, in the light 
of late nineteenth-century materialist theories which have come over 
in Hofmannsthal’s work, is anti-religious, non-ethical, tending toward 
chaotic nihilism.’ The religious element of his view saves the day. With- 
out the ritual supposition the poet who, after all, is the depository of 
religious values, would hardly have abided by its many implications. 


Der Dichter und diese Zeit, which appeared in print in the Newe Rund- 
schau for March, 1907, rightly caused a stir among those accustomed to 
hear poetry spoken of as the prerogative of the few, a sixth sense, so to 
speak, bestowed supernaturally. In preparing the ground beforehand 
Hofmannsthal was careful to adopt the viewpoint of the numerous, dif- 
ferent individuals in his audience and explicitly refrained from limiting 
or supplementing any of their preconceived notions. Thus he established 
immediate contact with his listeners, while at the same time laying the 
foundation for his approach on the broadest and most common plane of 
human experience. It enabled him to refuse to draw any distinctions in a 
democratic, scientific age between one capacity and another. But the 
viewpoint is likewise a rightful corollary of the relativistic thesis. 

The poet is very closely related to his age, the mouthpiece of its 
enormous phenomenal flux, of its ‘‘myriads of intersecting vibrations.’ 
If the elements that go into his composition are, from the popular view- 
point, memory-images of variously associated poets—Goethe, Hélderlin, 
Byron, Shakespeare, Dante, Lenau, etc.—they are equally elements of 
that world which Balzac so masterfully described, ‘‘die konpletteste und 


1 Grete Schaeder, Hugo von Hofmannsthal: Die Gestalten (Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt 
Verlag, 1933), p. 75. 

12 The prose writings which best exemplify this theory are: Der brief des Lord Chandos, 
Farben, Das Marchen der 672. Nacht, Unterhaltungen iiber ein neues Buch, Uber Charaktere 
im Roman und im Drama. Cf., Werke, Vol. m1. 

13 The result of pure senseistic experimentation with life is the pitiful fate of the mer- 
chant’s son in Das Marchen der 672. Nacht. Cf. Werke, mm, 121-142. 

4 B.d.S., p. 43 (the terminology here, as in the Balzac essay, is a scientific one). 
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vielgliedrigste Halluzination, die je da war. . . . ’”"* For Hofmannsthal po- 
etry is synonymous with literature in the widest sense which, in turn, 
includes everything from the evening paper to the loftiest epic. The der- 
ivation of the former from the latter may entail distortion and crudi- 
ties without number, but it is a derivation in a direct line.” 

To begin with, then, it is impossible for Hofmannsthal to draw the 
line between ‘poet’ and ‘non-poet,’ an illiberal outlook seems impossible. 
Here he was consistently logical on the lines of the materialist meta- 
physics. In place of the poet who is generally conceded to select his ex- 
perience is substituted one for whom the totality of experience, both 
animate and inanimate, trivial and grandiose, is fair game. Later on, to 
be sure, when the writer demands vision and leadership of his poet, a very 
refined selectiveness is naturally implied. But the selection is made only 
after reality in its widest and most varied forms has been endured and 
absorbed."” 

The logical implications of his message are, for the most part, self- 
evident and Hofmannsthal proceeds to draw them. In the first place, the 
reader of poetry is not set off in any manner from the poet himself: 


Waren sonst Priester [writes Hofmannsthal] Berechtigte, Auserwihlte, die Hiiter 
dieser Sitte, jener Kenntnis, so ruht dies alles jetzt potentiell in allen: wir kénn- 
ten manches ins Leben werfen, wofern wir ganz zu uns selbst kamen... wir 
kénnten dies und jenes wissen . . . wir kénnten dies und jenes tun. Keine eleu- 
sinischen Weihen und keine sieben Sakramente helfen uns empor: in uns selber 
miissen wir uns in héheren Stand erheben, wo uns dies und jenes zu wissen nicht 
mehr méglich: dafiir aber dies und jenes sichtbar, verkniipfbar, méglich, ja greif- 
bar, was allen anderen verborgen. Dies alles geht lautlos vor sich und so zwischen 
den Dingen. .. .'8 


It is not quite clear, however, how this leveling process, this welter of 
phenomena, is to remedy a grave situation which finds forcible expression 
as follows: “Es fehlt in unserer Zeit den reprisentativen Dingen an Geist, 
und dem Geistigen an Relief.”® 

The most miserable hack thus receives some rays of the sacred light, 
and the term Genie applied with vital meaning to the generation of 1771- 
90, loses all distinction in the present when every man, woman, child 


% B.d.S., p. 129. He continues: “Thre Kérperhaftigkeit list sich dem nachdenklichen 
Blick in ein Nebeneinander von unzahligen Kraftzentren auf, von Monaden, deren Wesen 
die intensivste, substantiellste Wahrheit ist. . . . ’’ (Italics the author’s.) 

6 B.d.S., p. 53: “Es ist eine erniedrigte, durch zuchtlose Mischungen bis zum Grotesken 
entstellte Deszendenz, aber es ist Deszendenz in direkter Linie. . . . ” 

1” The essential difference between George and Hofmannsthal would seem to be that 
the former made a small selection of experience and expected the rest to cohere; the latter 
begins with total reality with the view of obtaining a refined extract. 

18 Tbid., p. 46. 19 Tbid. 
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may, according to the theory, exclaim with Eichendorff’s drunken paint- 
er: ‘Wir Genies—denn ich bin auch eins. . . . ”” Thus the poetic function 
is a mere heightened utilization of normal powers, a matter of degree 
rather than of kind. 

The proof of an active poetic interest present in the modern world 
Hofmannsthal discovers in the feverish reading-craze of today, the de- 
mand for books of all sorts, the rejection of one after the other in a frenzy 
to find newer and better stimulants: “Ich sehe beinahe als die Geste un- 
serer Zeit den Menschen mit dem Buch in der Hand, wie der knieende 
Mensch mit gefalteten Hainden die Geste einer andern Zeit war.’*° 
Similarly, he refers in another place to the age as “dieser im héchsten 
Sinne poetischen Zeit.’ 

The best that can be said for such belief is that it is both gratifying 
and stimulating, but it is only a leap in the dark, a fanciful construction 
that ignores too many experiential factors. The modern reading-craze is 
as much a negative as a positive value, a virtue occasioned by necessity 
due to the lack of proper interests and outlets in a shifting, industrial 
order. The supposition makes no account of the wide retail-distribution 
of books at lowered prices or of the forms of social snobbery involved for 
which mass education is indirectly responsible—all factors that play a 
decisive part in determining literary usage today. But chiefly Hofmanns- 
thal forgets that it is the rapid evolution in science which has made such 
a state possible. 

But accepting the theory as true, we find the poet a sort of middle-man 
between undifferentiated experience and the casual reader. Indeed, it 
would seem as though the reader’s position is the more enviable of the 
two; he is elevated at the poet’s expense, is at least active where the other 
is merely passive. Not only is he given a share in the poet’s creative pow- 
er, but he is spared the hard ordeal of creation. In short, the poet (‘‘der 
Antwortende’’) is a mere shadow without his reader (“‘der Fragende’’), 
and his mission is, briefly, ‘die Unendlichkeit der Erscheinungen leidend 
zu geniessen und aus leidendem Geniessen heraus die Vision zu schaf- 
fen.” 

Out of this melting-pot theory of art various other corollaries are 
drawn. Among them is the rejection of the concepts of time and space, 
the best expression of which appeared early in Hofmannsthal’s work, 
notably in the early poems and lyric dramas (Manche freilich, Reiselied, 
etc.). It is explicitly stated in the Dichter und diese Zeit as follows: 


Wie der innerste Sinn aller Menschen Zeit und Raum und die Welt der Dinge 
um sie her schafft, so schafft er [der Dichter] aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 


20 Ibid., p. 50. 21 [bid., p. 67. 2 Ibid., p. 65. 
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aus Tier und Mensch und Traum und Ding, aus Gross und Klein, aus Erhabenem 
und Nichtigem die Welt der Beziige. . . .# 


It was this world of relations, “der Beziige,”’ which the poet tried all his 
life to organize and which sets him off from his contemporaries, even from 
Rilke for whom the relational link in the universe is between himself, the 
individual, and the outside rather than a connection or relationship of 
the individual parts of that outside to each other and to the poetic in- 
dividual. 

So much for the materials of poetry. It is not otherwise with Hofmanns- 
thal’s epistemology. Here, too, the destruction of categorical distinc- 
tions calls for radical changes. Since there is no antithesis between litera- 
ture and life, it is obvious that the theory of ‘literary types’ must go by 
the board. It is false to label a work ‘naturalistic,’ ‘psychological,’ ‘sym- 
bolistic’ (in the usual sense). In this respect Hofmannsthal is in thorough 
agreement with Croce, though he arrives at his conclusions by a different 
process of thinking. 


The poet’s task is to reduce experience to a recognizable harmony, and 

harmony is what the reader expects of him. Hofmannsthal admits that 
out of this natural demand for harmony a great many discordancies de- 
velop in actual practice. Modern literature is ostensibly amorphous, dif- 
fuse, its harmony an unrevealed promise. In a world of indiscriminate 
sense-values there is little room for harmony just as there is no limit to 
the expansion of phenomena. No one man can hope to embrace the em- 
pirical universe as we know it today. It was a bold step on Hofmanns- 
thal’s part to deny the modern poet the claim often made of Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Goethe that they contained the sum of their epoch, “saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” It is even a creditable step, for it is probably 
true. The expression of this idea is well worth considering: 
Niemals wieder wird eine erwachte Zeit von den Dichtern, weder von einem ein- 
zelnen, noch von ihnen allen zusammen, ihren erschépfenden rhetorischen Aus- 
druck, ihre in begrifflichen Formeln gezogene Summe verlangen. Dazu hat das 
Jahrhundert, dem wir uns entwinden, uns die Phinomene zu stark gemacht; 
zu gewaltig angefacht den Larventanz der stummen Erscheinungen; zu michtig 
hat sich das wortlose Geheimnis der Natur und der stille Schatten der Vergan- 
genheit gegen uns hereinbewegt. Eine erwachte Zeit wird von den Dichtern 
mehr und Geheimnisvolleres verlangen.” 


8 Tbid., p. 57. 

% In other respects, Croce does not extend to poetry the universal validity assumed by 
Hofmannsthal, regarding it merely as one important category among several others. Cf. 
Benedetto Croce, The Defense of Poetry—Variations on a Theme of Shelley, transl. by E. F. 
Carritt (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933). Actually, Hofmannsthal is much closer to Shelley 
in the sweeping preémption of all claims for poetry. % Tbid., pp. 66-67. 
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There are limits, then, to the poetic exploitation of pure phenomenal 
relationships; such procedure ends in chaos without the presence of some 
binding element, some spiritual force, some mysterious agency beyond 
buman verification (viz., ““Geheimnisvolleres”). Here again, is the dual 
tendency in Hofmannsthal’s thought, already alluded to in the Gespriéch, 
that ethico-religious quantity serving as a foil to the non-ethical, non- 
religious experience. Whether he calls it ““Magie” (magic) or ““Glaube”’ 
(faith), whether it contains elements of Platonism or Catholicism, the 
aspect is definitely religious.” 

Within the bounds of this essay, the binding element is found precisely 
in the interrelationship of poet and reader, their relative spiritual depend- 
ency in a kind of religious covenant. In Der Dichter und diese Zeit he says: 


Ein ungeheurer Prozess hat das Erlebnis des Dichters neu geprigt und damit das 
Erlebnis jenes, um dessen willen der Dichter da ist: des Einzelnen. Der Dichter 
und der, fiir den Gedichtetes da ist, sie gleichen beide nicht mehr denselben 
Figuren aus irgendwelcher vergangenen Epoche. Ich will nicht sagen, wie weit 
sie mehr dem Priester und dem Gliubigen zu gleichnen scheinen oder dem Geliebten 
und dem Liebenden nach dem Sinne Platons oder dem Zauberer und dem Bezau- 
bates... 


Besides indicating the mentioned relationship between poet and reader, 
the passage evidences again that religious background, either in the 
form of ritual cult or Platonic mysticism, all plainly derived from the 
same source. 

A poem has power over the soul, delivering the artist and his reader of 
the slag of material substance, not merely by rejecting the latter but 
chiefly by converting it into something higher. There is no more urgent, 
fundamental term in all of Hofmannsthal’s writing than this word ‘trans- 
formation’ (“Verwandlung”’), a process often envisaged as proceeding 
according to Platonic ontological ‘level-theories.’”*® Wherever this vicari- 
ous relationship between poet and reader exists, there is, according to 
Hofmannsthal, a spiritual Gemeinschaft which the reader will hardly 
mistake for a reproduction of the Platonic symposium-idea. It is essen- 


6 Schaeder, op. cit., p. 3: “Sein Lebensgefiihl, das allem Schénen auf Erden als einem 
Abbild der héchsten Schinheit zugewandt war, ohne bei ihm verweilen zu kénnen, driingte 
von sich aus mehr nach der neuplatonischen Seite hin. Aber iiberall da, wo es auf das prak- 
tische Leben gerichtet war, stand ihm die christliche Forderung vor der Seele.”’ 

27 B.d.S., p. 67. (Italics the author’s.) 

28 For the influence of Plato on all of Hofmannsthal’s thinking see Walter Brecht, Jahr- 
buch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts (1930), pp. 345 ff. Also, motto to Ad Me Ipsum (and 
numerous other sources, especially in the works themselves), ibid. Hofmannsthal became 
acquainted with the motto, taken from Gregory of Nyssa’s Vita Mosis, through Burdach’s 
Aufsatz, “Faust und Moses”, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
(1912), cf. Brecht, loc. cit., p. 351. 
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tially a spiritual matter, and the use of words like ‘soul,’ ‘spiritual com- 
munity,’ ‘faith’ can be traced back to the original ritual sacrifice so vivid- 
ly related by Gabriel in the Gesprach tiber Gedichte. 

If the poet is not the mouthpiece of all experience, the age loses its 
synthesis, but is compensated for this lack through the close union of all 
its parts. The poet sacrifices his supernatural prerogatives, his claim to 
draw the sum of experience, in return for greater inner harmony with his 
fellow-man. One must not regard this, however, as a sociological factor 
(at least not at this stage of Hofmannthal’s development); it is primarily 
a religious issue. Hofmannsthal inclines to invest sociological problems 
with a dress of orphic mysticism or orthodox Christianity. 

Indeed, he leaves little doubt in our minds as to this religious counter- 
part to the relativism of Mach and Bergson: 


Ich sage “glauben” und ich sage es in einem tieferen Sinn, als in dem es, fiirchte 
ich, in der Hast dieser ihrem Ende zustrebenden Rede zu Ihnen hinklingt. Ich 
meine es nicht als das Sichverlieren in der phantastischen Bezauberung des 
Gedichteten, als ein Vergessen des eigenen Daseins iiber dem Buche, eine kurze 
und schale Faszination . . . ich dachte das Wort in der ganzen Tiefe seines Sinnes 
zu nehmen. In seiner vollen religiésen Bedeutung meine ich es: als ein Fiirwahr- 
halten iiber allen Schein der Wirklichkeit, ein Eingreifen und Ergriffensein in 
tiefster Seele, ein Ausruhen im Wirbel des Daseins . . . .?° 


In truth, the dualism could not be more aptly expressed: an atomistic 
universe with centers of rest in it, senseistic materialism controlled by 
religious mysticism. 

And, finally, in reference to the readers of Goethe, Dostoevsky, and 
Stefan George he speaks of “‘dem religidsen Erlebnis, dem einzigen re- 
ligiésen Erlebnis, das ihnen je bewusst geworden ist .... Wer zu lesen 
versteht, liest gliubig.’’*° The polarity of the two contradictory tenden- 
cies is kept constantly before the mind. 


The essay Hofmannsthal wrote two years before his death, Das 
Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation (1927)* rounds off the survey in 
esthetics. Fully twenty years had elapsed since the address Der Dichter 
und diese Zeit was made known to the public, years of greater concern 
to the poet’s development than is implied in the mere lapse of time. 

The War and its aftermath, for one thing, played a decisive part in 
them. Hofmannsthal gave himself unstintedly to the Austrian cause, 
furnishing another instance of Werner Mahrholz’s interpretation (speak- 
ing of Joseph Nadler): “Osterreicher, das bedeutet, er ist kulturpolitisch 


2 B.d.S., pp. 68-69. 80 [bid., p. 70. 8 [bid., pp. 68-69. 
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eingestellt und auf die Erfassung von Volkstum, Stammesart, nationaler 
and regionaler Eigenart hin gerichtet... . 

Again, the year 1911 was, in general, a turning point in Hofmannsthals 
development, a transition between the individualist outlook of the early 
prose and verse to the treatment of more universal materials such as 
Jedermann (1911), Das Grosse Welt-Theater (1922), and Turm (1927). 
Hand in hand with his treatment of society, founded on “das erreichte 
Soziale” culminating in Der Schwierige (1920), goes the study of religious 
and historical forces behind the German personality, more especially of 
Austrian history with its tradition embracing Calder6n, Hapsburg, and 
17th and 18th century Baroque.® It led Hofmannsthal to an Auseinan- 
dersetzung between the individual and the state as a spiritual factor. 

Superficially there would seem to be little connection between the es- 
says of 1907 and 1927, yet we find the essential references carried over 
and, though modified, established on a wider basis. Especially is this true 
of the two ambivalent factors that run parallel in Hofmannsthal’s 
thought: the materialistic and the religious viewpoints. 

While still within the esthetic category, the ideas developed in Das 
Schrifttum are of a general, more practical and political nature than 
what went before.** They are the application over a long period of years 
of the basic assumptions contained in the essay of 1907 to the empirical 
development of German (Austrian) culture. 

The success of this application is not altogether satisfactory. The 
whole tone of the article is, in general, less radical and sweeping in its 
assumptions. Hofmannsthal is forced to recognize, for one thing, the am- 
biguity lodged in the term ‘literature’ with its implications of academic, 
upper middle-class culture and privilege.** Though in theory literature, 
as suggested in the earlier essay, is the total expression of an age, in prac- 
tice distinctions and restrictions are tacked on in consequence of a more 
or less artificial ““Bildungsbereich.” Dichtung (Literatur in the previous 
essay) is now correlated with Schrifttum, a linguistic rather than literary 
medium, in which Sprache or language of a nation constitutes the main 
term. It is certain that Hofmannsthal does not mean speech in the prim- 
itive, oral sense. Sprache (or Schrift) is rather given the highly honored 
position of ‘poetry’ and Literatur in the essay of 1907. 

2 Werner Mahrholz, Literaturgeschichte und Literarwissenschaft (Leipzig: Alfred Kroner, 
1932), p. 130. 33 Cf. Schaeder, of. cit., p. 160. 

* The term ‘political,’ in Hofmannsthal’s sense, is best defined in Grillparzers Politisches 
Vermiachtnis (1915), B.d.S., p. 212: “Politik ist Menschenkunde, Kunst des Umganges, auf 
einer héheren Stufe. Ein irrationales Element spielt hier mit, wie beim Umgang mit Ein- 
zelnen. . ..”” In Hofmannsthal’s politics as in his esthetics there is likewise a dualism: 
rational-irrational, another form of the materialistic-ethico-religious antithesis. 

% B.d.S., p. 423. 
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The argument reduces itself, in effect, to the old dichotomy between 
‘form’ and ‘formlessness,’ Stil und Inhalt (and, by a further delimitation, 
between ‘classic’ and ‘romantic’) that has caused so many headaches in 
esthetic theory. Where, as in France, the expression of a people is identi- 
cal with the nation, there is ““Klarheit, schéne Niichternheit, zuchtvolle 
Nachdenklichkeit—welche ein Sichhaben ist, ein Selbstbesitz und Ge- 
niessen dieses Selbstbesitzes, gleichweit vom ‘Barocken’ und vom ‘Got- 
ischen’.’’** Hofmannsthal’s plea is for a new German form in which the 
whole nation may participate, a Classicism to offset the older Romanti- 
cism whose last word was ‘‘Musikmachen aus allem und mit allem.’’*” 

The requisite form, as he perceives it, is obtained, not by procedures of 
craftsmanship, but by social integration. The conflict between Literatur 
and Schrifttum takes the specific shape of an opposition between society 
and the individual, Einsamkeit and Gemeinschaft, the ““Antinomie von 
Sein und Werden” in the cryptic language of Ad Me Ipsum.*® 

What he finds lacking in the Kulturbild of his own nation, he finds pres- 
ent in French civilization, i.e. the identification of language-medium 
and ‘literature.’ The French writer is the mouthpiece of his national 
culture because he disposes of a language-unit which is not only subtle 
and refined but, at the same time, registers the spiritual activity of an 
entire people. “Denn in der Tat tént dort alles iiberein mit allem,” an- 
other form of the saying so dear to Hofmannsthal’s heart: “Als ein Gan- 
zes muss der Mann sich regen.””*® 

The outcome of his recognition of a lack of equilibrium, of balance 
within the realm of German cultural affairs is important for Hofmanns- 
thal’s theory. He finds the reader-writer relationship (as developed in the 
essay of 1907) no longer tenable in the face of opposition of individual 
and group tendencies, of originality and the accepted mode of expression. 
What is of greater importance, the realization of this leads him to de- 
mand in most positive language the personality that is integral both in 
itself and in its group; or just ‘personality’ itself in the widest acceptation 
of the term, for it is not so certain now that the creative life, as depicted 
in Balzac’s glowing metaphor of the ship’s stoker (Uber Charaktere im 
Roman und im Drama), is the paramount consideration of the hour. 
“Wo geglaubte Ganzheit des Daseins ist—nicht Zerrissenheit—dort ist 
Wirklichkeit.’"" 


% Tbid., p. 428. 37 Ibid., p. 437. 33 Ad Me Ipsum, p. 327. 

3° B.d.S., pp. 425, 439. 40 Thid., p. 425. 

“ Tbid., p. 426. In the following he defines the close connection between Politik and 
Literatur: ““Nichts ist im politischen Leben der Nation Wirklichkeit, das nicht in ihrer 
Literatur als Geist vorhanden ware, nichts enthilt diese lebensvolle, traumlose Literatur, 
das sich nicht im Leben der Nation verwirklichte.” Jbid., pp. 426-427. 
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Nietzsche stirred the conscience of the nation, and in his moving re- 
production of George’s character Hofmannsthal pays tribute to the 
‘School’ whose aim was the creation of a new life-principle rather than 
emphasis on the Kunstwerk in the art-for-art sense.” For this national 
consciousness he has a variety of names: “‘das geistige Gewissen der Na- 
tion,” ‘“‘geheimer Consensus,” “‘Bindung,” and, finally, “synthesensuch- 
ender Geist” and “geistiges Anhangen.” That a personality like Stefan 
George lay very close to his concern there is no question. Yet George, too 
arbitrary and determined to fashion a world in his own autonomous 
image, was not the type to carry out the new synthesis. “Denn er hat 
dieses Gesetz iiber sich gesetzt, dass alles mit ihm, mit seiner Seelenwall- 
ung neu anfangen miisse—und so meint jeder von seinen jungen Begeg- 
nenden.””* The new spiritual leader will not seek his Gemeinschaft apart 
from the larger social context. It is really an intangible element Hof- 
mannsthal is describing, for no other reason than that an irrational ele- 
ment, as previously shown, is always present in his theory of the state;* 
and he was poet enough, in practice as well as in theory, not to reduce 
non-logical concepts to logical terminology. In other words, the ethico- 
religious premise of Das Gesprich iiber Gedichte, with its ritual-sacrifice 
and magic, is now replaced by national consciousness and spiritual 
brotherhood within the bounds of the nation. 

That the new synthesis is far from its attainment is conditioned by 
that other aspect of Hofmannsthal’s thought, inherent in contemporary 
atomistic and deterministic systems. If its possibilities are “in Chaos 
projizierte Punkte, deren Verbindungen den Grundriss jenes Geistraumes 
ergibe,’’ it is because the law of matter still reigns unchallenged in the 
phenomenal universe and its configurations may not be predicated with 
any certainty. The most he can say is that the certainty of the spiritual 
realm is ‘anticipated’ by the union of Leben and Geist. 

The course of this materialism comes to the fore in the very language 
used to describe the restless activity of extreme creative types, in the Hy- 
bris of the radical prophet-poet and indefatigable scholar: 


Dies Suchen und Treiben und Dringen ist iiberall da, es manifestiert sich in 
jedem Wort hoherer geistiger Rede, das zwischen uns hin und her geht. Es ist 
da als ein Schwindel unter unseren Fiissen, es bringt dies Gefahrliche und Ab- 
wegige, mit Uberraschungen und Zweifeln Schwangere in jede Unterhaltung, es 
durchsetzt die Atmosphire mit der Ahnung, dass bestandig alles méglich ist— 
mit diesem Knistern wie von Zerfall ganzer Welten, diesem kahlen Heranwehen 
eines ewig Morgigen. . . .@ 


Though the polarity may not be so apparent in this last of Hofmanns- 


® Tbid., pp. 432-433. 8 Thid., p. 434. “ Cf. footnote 34. 
 B.d.S., p. 442. * Ibid., p. 432. 
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thal’s essays, it is ever present, materialism and ethico-religious-values 
side by side. It can only be resolved in a spiritual unity which is a dyna- 
mic, not a static goal, a synergic and not individualist concept.*’ It is no 
utopian, chiliastic doctrine, for the raw matter of daily experience is 
essential to its meaning. Thus Hofmannsthal ends, as he began, with a 
consistent, conative Platonic philosophy. Only, in place of the individu- 
al’s chaos and his urge to justify it with a personal faith we have the 
whole raw fermentation of a modern age distilled through its greatest 
individuals in the ideal of national brotherhood. 

The process is never finished, may never find its ultimate resolution, 
for it is maintained by the constant interaction of the contradictory forces 
that go to make up life. Such relativism is, perhaps, the most reconciling 
feature of the poet’s philosophy, for it leaves room for growth and change 
(Verwandlung), without which existence remains atrophied and incapa- 
ble of inner progress. 

FRANK Woop 

Tufts College 


47 “Alle Zweiteilungen, in die der Geist das Leben polarisiert hatte, sind im Geiste zu 
tiberwinden und in geistige Einheit iiberzufiihren; alles im Zusseren Zerkliiftete muss 
hineingerissen werden, damit aussen Einheit werde, denn nur dem in sich Ganzen wird die 
Welt zur Einheit.”’ Jbid., p. 441. 




















XIV 


THE THREE STAGES OF THEODORE DREISER’S 
NATURALISM 


HE naturalism of Theodore Dreiser may be approached through a 

study of his personality, the sort of experiences he had in his forma- 
tive years, and the philosophical speculations which grew from his ex- 
periences and his reading. A warm, boundless human sympathy;! a 
tremendous vital lust for life with a conviction that man is the end and 
measure of all things in a world which is nevertheless without purpose or 
standards;? moral, ethical, and religious agnosticism;* contact with the 
scientific thought of the late nineteenth century which emphasized the 
power and scope of mechanical laws over human desires;‘ belief in a 


1 “T was never tired of looking at the hot, hungry, weary slums.” (A Book About Myself 
[New York, 1922], p. 210.) “I was honestly and sympathetically interested in the horrible 
deprivations inflicted upon others, their weaknesses of mind and body, afflictions of all 
sizes and sorts, the way so often they helplessly blundered or were driven by internal 
chemic fires . . . ” (Ibid., p. 140.) Dreiser experienced poverty as well as observed it in his 
youth, yet he never developed a cynical indifference to suffering. Indeed, “it was the 
underdog that always interested me more than the upper one, his needs, his woes, his 
simplicities.”’ (Ibid., p. 370.) 

2 He tells of “finding both Old and New Testaments to be not compendiums of revealed 
truth but mere records of religious experiences . . . and then taking up First Principles and 
discovering that all I deemed substantial—man’s place in nature, his importance in the 
universe, this too, too solid earth, man’s very identity save as an infinitesimal speck of 
energy or a ‘suspended equation’ drawn or blown here and there by larger forces in which 
he moved quite unconsciously as an atom—all questioned and dissolved into other and 
less understandable things, I was completely thrown down in my conceptions or non-con- 
ceptions of life.” (Tbid., pp. 457-458.) Elsewhere he tells of his eagerness for life: “‘Soon the 
strength time, the love time, the gay time, of color and romance, would be gone, and if I 
had not spent it fully, joyously, richly what would there be left for me then? The joys of 
a mythical heaven or hereafter played no part in my calculations. When one was dead 
one was dead for all time. Hence the reason for the heartbreak over failure here and now; 
the awful tragedy of a love lost, a youth never properly enjoyed. Think of living and yet 
not living in so thrashing a world as this, the best of one’s hours passing unused or not 
properly used.” (Jbid., p. 198.) 

3 See note 2, and such a statement as the following: “The world, as I see it now, has 
trussed itself up too helplessly with too many strings of convention, religion, dogma. . . . 
Is it sverybody’s business to get married and accept all the dictates of conventional so- 
ciety—that is, bear and rear children according to a given social or religious theory?” 
(Ibid., p. 326.) 

‘ To him the universe is characterized by eternal, purposeless flux. The vast patterns of 
cosmic change were doubtless comprehensible to a being sufficiently omniscient to see all 
the particles at once; but even so the pattern would reveal no moral or ethical purpose: 
“Indeed the rough balance or equation everywhere seen and struck between element and 
element, impulse and impulse . . . really indicates nothing more than this rough approx- 
imation to equation in everything—force with matter, element with element—as an offset 
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chemical-mechanistic explanation of the human machine—an explana- 
tion which substantiates his materialism while it does full justice to the 
mystery of consciousness and the vital urge;'—these are the elements 
which Dreiser brings to the Creation of his novels.* It must be empha- 
sized that his awareness of the shifting, cyclical quality of human and 
natural affairs arises as much from experience as from his contact with 
literary models or scientific thought. His determinism, again, loses its 
force because he is more interested in the mystery and terror and wonder 
of life itself than in tracing those forces which might account for and so 
dispel the mystery. Science is not, to him, the wonderful high priest of 
benign Nature, because he has seen too many of the evils of industrialism 
and the malignancy of natural forces. But life is eternally seeking, search- 
ing, striving, throbbing—life is the single positive element in a cosmos of 
ruthless flux. And the pathetic fortunes of people in this cosmos of pur- 
poseless change are the main concern of Dreiser’s novels. 

The present study will trace the development of Dreiser’s naturalism 
through his six novels, showing how, in three distinct stages he has taken 
three different attitudes toward the body of ideas just described, which 
have resulted in three kinds of naturalistic novels. 


I 


In the first stage he was expounding his conviction of the essential 
purposelessness of life and attacking the conventional ethical codes 
which to him seemed to hold men to standards of conduct that had no 
rational basis in fact, while they condemned others without regard to 
what Dreiser thought might be the real merits of their situations. The 





to incomprehensible and, to mortal mind, even horrible and ghastly extremes of disorder; 
nothing more.”’ (Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub: A Book of the Mystery and Terror and Wonder of 
Life [New York, 1919], pp. 157-158.) 

5 “Of one’s ideals, struggles, deprivations, sorrows and joys, it could only be said that 
they were chemic compulsions, something which for some inexplicable but unimportant 
reason responded to and resulted from the hope of pleasure and the fear of pain. Man was 
a mechanism, undevised and uncreated, and a badly and carelessly driven one at that... . 
There was of course this other matter of necessity, internal chemical compulsion, to which 
I had to respond whether I would orno. . .. With a gloomy eye I began to watch how the 
chemical—and their children, the mechanical—forces operated through man and outside 
him.” (A Book About Myself, p. 458.) Dreiser does not pretend to comprehend the workings 
of the mind, but he is, apparently, sure that there is nothing transcendental in it. He hides 
part of its mystery behind the term “‘chemic.” 

* He describes the literary influence of Balzac (Jbid., p. 412) and of a Zolaésque novel 
written by one of his fellow-newspaper men (Jbid., pp. 126 and 131-133), but he has ad- 
mitted that he had not read anything by Zola before writing Sister Carrie; see Dorothy 
Dudley, Forgotten Frontiers: Dreiser and the Land of the Free (New York, 1932), p. 95. 
Literary influences are clearly secondary. 
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first half of this program—expounding the purposelessness of life—is 
the backbone of his first novel, Sister Carrie, published in 1900. Through 
a queer juxtaposition of incidents, and with only small regard for the 
worthiness of their impulses, one character achieves fame and comfort 
while another loses his social position, wealth, pride, and finally his life. 

Into this novel Dreiser has brought all the vivid reality of his own 
experience with the dreary, beaten, downtrodden life of those who have 
no money, no background, no sophistication, and no especial talent. 
With a deep compassion that never assumes the right to pass moral 
judgment upon the actions of his characters, he shows Carrie Meeber 
coming to Chicago from the country, drearily passing from one ill-paid 
and health-breaking job to another, and at length, jobless and depressed 
at the thought of having to return defeated to the country, falling in and 
setting up housekeeping with one Drouet, a ‘drummer’ whom she had 
met on the train as she first entered the city. 

At this crucial instance begins Carrie’s rise in the world. As a “fallen 
woman” she is in no wise judged; and even more astonishing, Drouet 
is shown to be flashy, crude, essentially shallow, but nevertheless at the 
antipodes from villainy. He is good-hearted and generous; in fact he has 
every intention of marrying Carrie—although he does not ever do so. 
With this social and financial advance over the miserable narrowness 
that characterized the home life of the sister with whom she had been 
living Carrie begins to recognize class differences, to long for better 
things, even to sense that Drouet is not on the heights of sophistication 
and culture. Drouet’s friend Hurstwood represents the next higher level 
of poise, wealth, and understanding. He is manager of a prosperous 
saloon, he owns a fine house, and his family is eagerly climbing the social 
ladder. When he meets Carrie he falls desperately in love with her and, 
in what almost amounts to an abduction, abandons his family, steals 
$10,000 from his employers, and flees with her through Canada and into 
New York. 

From this point the fall of Hurstwood and the rise of Carrie are 
depicted in antiphonal relationship. Hurstwood’s degeneration is a 
marvelous representation of the meaningless, almost unmotivated 
sort of tragedy that art had, until then, conspired to ignore. His 
wife’s grasping jealousy and pettiness impel him towards Carrie, and 
his being seen with her gives his wife grounds for a divorce action. It 
is by the merest chance that he finds the safe open on the very night 
when he had planned to disappear. His theft of the $10,000 results from 
a nervous impulse which he is too weak to resist. He is later forced to 
return the money, but he never recovers his self-esteem. In New York 
he takes a half interest in a second-rate saloon and after a time loses his 
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investment. Then he dawdles, first looking for jobs, finally sitting in 
hotels instead of looking; at length he stays at home, reading newspapers 
endlessly and hoarding the little money he has left. The change in his 
character from an affluent good-fellow to a seedy miser is as convincing 
as it is tragical. 

Some men never recognize the turning in the tide of their abilities. It is only in 
chance cases, where a fortune or a state of success is wrested from them, that the 
lack of ability to do as they did formerly becames apparent. Hurstwood, set down 
under new conditions, was in a position to see that he was no longer young.’ 


Carrie stays with him as long as she can; but when she gets a place in 
a stage chorus she leaves him in order to room with a girl who is dancing 
in the same chorus. Hurstwood goes down and down—to poverty, desti- 
tution, begging, starvation, and finally suicide. The story of his down- 
fall is perhaps the most moving one that Dreiser has written. 

Carrie, on the other hand, rises rapidly from the moment she leaves 
Hurstwood. She graduates from the chorus to a minor rdle: 
Evidently the part was not intended to take precedence as Miss Madenda 
[Carrie] is not often on the stage, but the audience, with the characteristic per- 
versity of such bodies, selected for itself. The little Quakeress was marked for a 
favourite the moment she appeared, and thereafter easily held attention and 
applause. The vagaries of fortune are indeed curious.*® 


The last sentence of this newspaper account of Carrie’s first step forward 
on the stage emphasizes the major theme of the book—how curious are 
the vagaries of fortune. As Hurstwood is drawing nearer to his sordid 
death, Carrie climbs rapidly until she is earning what was to her an 
unheard of salary, living in one of the finest hotels in the city, and receiv- 
ing countless proposals and attentions from men as far superior to 
Hurstwood at his best as he had been to the flashy Drouet. ‘““Even had 
Hurstwood returned in his original beauty and glory, he could not now 
have allured her.”*® The book ends on a note of uncertainty. Carrie is 
not to be thought of as having attained any final goal. She is still longing 
and wondering— 


an illustration of the devious way by which one who feels rather than reasons, 
may be led in the pursuit of beauty. Though often disillusioned, she was still 
waiting for that halcyon day when she should be led forth among dreams become 
rea].'° 

Shocking to contemporary readers—or reviewers, for there were few 
if any readers at first—was the amoral attitude from which Sister Carrie 


7 Sister Carrie (New York, 1900; ed. 1917), p. 362. 
8 Tbid., p. 494. ® [bid., p. 557. 10 Tdem. 
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was written.!! Nowhere is there a moral pointed. There is no inevitable 
punishment for transgression, no suggestion that there ought to be. In 
one passage Dreiser even appeals to Nature as against conventional 
moral standards and intimates that the only evil in what is ordinarily 
considered sinful comes from the codes which call it evil, rather than from 
the deed itself: 

He [Drouet] could not help what he was going to do. He could not see clearly 
enough to wish to do differently. He was drawn by his innate desire to act the 
old pursuing part. He would need to delight himself with Carrie as surely as he 
would need to eat his heavy breakfast. He might suffer the least rudimentary 
twinge of conscience in whatever he did, and in just so far he was evil and sinning. 
But whatever twinges of conscience he might have would be rudimentary.” 


What is perfectly natural or spontaneous is good: the brooding mind 
makes sin. Morals may thus be rigid, unrealistic; but they do reflect a 
life force which goes deeper than the simple mechanist is willing or 
able to perceive. To Dreiser some such mystical principle represents 
the force which perhaps lies behind the wonder and terror and mystery 
of life. It is the recognition of this urge that makes life so positive and 
wonderful to him and that makes him doubt the rigidly ‘‘scientific’”’ 
approach to problems of human conduct: 


For all the liberal analysis of Spencer and our modern naturalistic philosophers, 
[he writes], we have but an infantile perception of morals. There is more in the 
subject than mere conformity to a law of evolution. It is yet deeper than con- 
formity to things of earth alone. It is more involved than we, as yet, perceive. 
Answer, first, why the heart thrills; explain wherefore some plaintive note goes 
wandering about the world, undying; make clear the rose’s subtle alchemy evolv- 
ing its ruddy lamp in light and rain. In the essence of these facts lie the first 
principles of morals." 


Elsewhere“ Dreiser has been shown to distrust the concept of purpose or 
ethical design in the universe; yet such passages as that just quoted 
betray him in the characteristically naturalistic action of substituting 
the compelling, vital mystery of Nature for the failing God of orthodox 
religion. Here is the naturalistic affirmation in full force—springing 
equally from Dreiser’s temperament and from the intellectual climate 
of the day. Conventional standards are set aside, but the richness of 
life is magnified rather than ignored. It must, of course, be recognized 
that the “affirmation” is not as strong with Dreiser, who has come to see 
the impossibility of reducing all phenomena to orderly laws, as it was 


" American reviewers were also offended by its treatment of lives which they deemed 
too sordid for genteel readers. See D. Dudley, Forgotten Frontiers, p. 186. 

12 Sister Carrie, p. 85.—The italics are added. 

13 Tbid., p. 101. 4 Above, note 2. 
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Charles Child Walcutt 271 
with those earlier devotees of science who transferred their religious 
zeal directly to Nature, never doubting that the answers to all men’s 
problems were to be found by patient searching through Her domain. 

A consciously scientific use of detail appears when Dreiser brings 
chemical physiology to the explanation of Hurstwood’s mental condition 
as he is beginning his final downward plunge: 


Constant comparison between his old state and his new showed a balance for 
the worse, which produced a constant state of gloom or, at least, depression. 
Now, it has been shown experimentally that a constantly subdued frame of 
mind produces certain poisons in the blood, called katastates, just as virtuous 
feelings of pleasure and:delight produce helpful chemicals called anastates. The 
poisons generated by remorse inveigh against the system, and eventually produce 
marked physical deterioration. To these Hurstwood was subject." 


This, in small compass, is a clear-cut instance of the influence of science 
upon Dreiser’s method: he is approaching his problem with a new set of 
instruments. The chemical explanation of mental conditions is of a 
piece with the amoral outlook and the change of focus away from ethical 
plot-conflict toward the dispassionate observation of life. This latter 
problem, which brings one to the heart of what is new in the form of 
Sister Carrie, may now be considered. 

The novel has a carefully worked out structural form consisting of the 
two life cycles which are opposed to each other in studied balance. 
What Sister Carrie exhibits that is most characteristically naturalistic 
is the complete absence of ethical plot-complication. The movement of 
the novel does not depend upon acts of will by the central figures. There 
is no suspense waiting for resolution upon a decision which will be judged 
in terms of absolute ethical standards. The movement is the movement 
of life—skilfully selected and represented by the artist, to be sure, but 
still a movement which has little resemblance to the typical plot that 
begins with a choice or a crucial action and ends with the satisfaction 
of all the forces and the passions set in motion by that choice. The differ- 


ence is fundamental.!The novels of such writers as Thackeray and Trol- 


lope have complication, climax, and dénouement in every instance. 
Sister Carrie has no such movement. There is never any suspense created 
because the art of the novelist is directed by an entirely different motive. 
Dreiser is not manipulating a portion of life; he is observing it. It is th 

quality of the lives represented that moves the reader, not the excitement 
of what the characters do... And most wonderful and mysterious of 
all is the ceaseless change which is the sign of life, change which is the 
outstanding characteristic of Nature. Thus, having deprived his novel 


% Sister Carrie, p. 362. 
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of the conventional structure, Dreiser supplies the two cycles: Carrie’s 
rise and Hurstwood’s descent. These two cycles embody the principle 
of change which, to repeat, Dreiser finds fundamental to all life and all 
natural process. 

Here a reservation must be made, for this statement of the case 
obscures the fact that Dreiser is primarily a novelist, a student of human- 
ity, and, in his novels at least, only incidentally a philosopher. Human 
values are always first with him, and philosophical implications second. 
Sister Carrie is more important as a story than for the ideas it contains. 
The reader is interested in Carrie as a person who faces problems com- 
parable to his own; and if the reader is not to be offended by the course 
of the story, the successes and failures of the characters must in some 
way answer to the reader’s notion of their worth as human beings. 
Carrie’s rise, even though accidental and not, by conventional standards, 
deserved, is welcome because she is an appealing character; and Hurst- 
wood’s degeneration, distressing though it may be, is not unbearably 
offensive because Hurstwood has qualities which cause him to lose some 
of the reader’s sympathy. The philosopher in Dreiser makes concessions 
to the novelist because his heart is in league with humanity. This fact 
is inescapable. It is the people who struggle with cosmic purposelessness 
who interest him, and being one of them he cannot entirely abandon 
them to the haphazard buffetings of fate which his intellect would 
undoubtedly tell him were perfectly possible. One cannot write stories 
in which, just as the crisis is approaching, the hero is killed by a falling 
meteor. Things like that happen in life, but they cannot in novels, 
which, as artistic units, must exhibit design and organization that 
transcend the perfectly possible accidents of reality. With these reserva- 
tions, which depend upon the fact that the novelist is “in league with 
humanity” and cares more for human suffering than for the demonstra- 
tion of the principle of cosmic indifference, we may return to the asser- 
tion that Sister Carrie is organized to demonstrate the essential purpose- 
lessness of life. The plot structure of conventional fiction is abandoned 
for the new organization that answers to Dreiser’s view of reality. But, 
though he recognizes the operation of external force, he is not, in Sister 
Carrie, concerned with an experimental demonstration of the nature of 
that operation. Rather he is concerned with the pathos of human life 
and with the constant inscrutable change by which it is attended. 

We come, in the last analysis, to a matter of emphasis: one may study 
the way external forces operate upon man, attempting to lay bare all 
the secrets of their action; or one may see life through the eyes of the 
objects of these forces, with all the wonder and terror of the changes 
unexplained. Dreiser does a little of both: he shows clearly enough how 
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Hurstwood and Carrie change as they do; but mostly he is concerned 
with bringing out the shifting, uncertain, mysterious nature of life as it 
appears when being acted upon by forces which it cannot fathom and 
which have no purpose that can be related to the purposes of men. 
« Dreiser, to conclude, believes in a determinism which destroys or 
modifies the moral view of conduct. He is, further, impressed by the 
inscrutability of fortune, the lack of meaning and purpose in the action 
of external force. Between these two smothering convictions flourishes 
his affirmation—his belief in the vitality and importance of life. It is 
upon the latter that one’s attention is directed in Sister Carrie. The 
inscrutable variations of fortune serve chiefly to underline the positive 
quality of living. Throughout the book it is this quality of life—shifting, 
elusive, unaccountable—that holds our attention, rather than the spec- 
tacle of carefully analyzed forces operating under ‘experimental’ 
conditions.'® 

The human will is not denied in Sister Carrie; nor is there any effort 
made to demonstrate the elements of which that “fiction” is composed. 
Dreiser is concerned with people first of all, and he sees them as acting 
according to their individualities, behind which he does not usually try 
to penetrate.'? But on the other hand Dreiser does show clearly how the 
will is thwarted, dominated, lured astray by all the social forces among 
which it lives. Best of all, perhaps, he shows how the will can, for lack of 


purpose or conviction, lose control so that the individual drifts from 
situation to situation without knowing just why he does so. In this 
sense Dreiser does show how the individual] is dominated by his environ- 
ment. He does make a convincing presentation of the way circumstantial'* 


16 The gap between Dreiser’s work and the experimental novel of Zola is a wide one, for 
Dreiser does not make even a pretense of controlling his conditions and discovering truths 
about the nature of human psychology and physiology. Just where Zola, for example, 
would theoretically put most emphasis—i.e., on the extraction of laws about human na- 
ture—Dreiser is most uncertain and most sure that no certainty can be attained. To him 
such laws would be fruitless for the very reason that external conditions cannot ever be 
controlled—a fact of which all his experience had convinced him. 

17 We here assume that the central element of what is known as a personality is the 
existence of will. The moment a character comes alive and achieves individuality the 
reader becomes conscious of a will which is the new force that has come into being. A 
perfectly naturalistic character might—though it would be at once monstrous and unin- 
teresting—be so completely “explained” that it would have neither personality nor will. 
But Dreiser believes in individuality, and apparently he accepts it as a final reality behind 
which he cannot penetrate. For him will—as life-impulse and the power to make ethical 
choices—exists. Dreiser, however, would not recognize any ethical absolutes; nor would he 
free this power of “ethical” choice from those influences which have determined what the 
individual recognizes as good and bad. 

18 A circumstance is an influence so removed from its causal sequence that it appears 
accidental. 
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influences can combine with weakness of will to take a character’s fate 
out of his own hands. Something of this sort is done with both Carrie 
and Hurstwood. What happens to such people does not prove any cosmic 
generalizations. It does not seem to explain the operation of determinism. 
It merely shows how the freedom of the will is conditioned by a multitude 
of pressures and circumstances, forces which work changes in the lives 
of those who are passive, just as they nullify the efforts of those who 
plan.!® ; 

The generalizations applied to Sister Carrie are also true of Jennie 
Gerhardt (1911). The difference between the two books which is of 
importance to this study is a difference of emphasis. In Sister Carrie 
conventional ethical codes are assumed to be invalid or at least im- 
practical for evaluating life as it is, while the story is largely pointed 
toward demonstrating the unpredictable purposelessness of all things. 
In Jennie Gerhardt this emphasis is reversed. Ceaseless and unintentioned 
change has become an accepted hypothesis with Dreiser, while the story 
is devoted to a consideration of the moral and ethical standards accord- 
ing to which society (supposedly) operates. The previous assumption 
that they are unreal here becomes the point at issue, the material of 
Dreiser’s thesis in so far as he has one. He shows how the life of a “kept 
woman”’ is blighted by society’s treatment of what it considers her im- 
morality. The criticism is pointed by the heroine’s being a rich and lovely 
character (which illustrates again the contention that Dreiser is pri- 
marily a novelist, in league with humanity), and the effect of the story 
is to show how utterly inadequate are standard Christian ethics for the 
judgment or guidance of conduct in a world that does not, as Dreiser 
sees it, correspond to the notion of reality upon which that ethical code 
is based. 

Jennie Gerhardt is the daughter of a stupidly devout German glass- 
blower. She is one of a large family that lives in the poor district of 
Columbus, Ohio, at a bare subsistence level. She is not a semi-moron 
(as one critic has said) but a girl rich and direct in feeling—the sort of 
person whose feelings take the place of thoughts: 


® George Eliot (who was respected in her day as a psychologist) shows how the will 
operates in the midst of all the conditions and pressures of modern life. With her, however, 
the will to make ethical choices does operate among all these conditions: it is implicit in 
her writing that the will represents the divinity in man, his contact with God. Dreiser on 
the other hand shows how the will is operated upon. He admits the empirical fact of its 
autonomy, but he thinks of it as a product of “chemic’’ reactions. His metier is not a 
psychological study of how the will operates, but a study of how it is controlled and 
influenced. For Dreiser moral responsibility is not so important as the study of forces. For 
George Eliot moral responsibility is of tremendous importance; it is a concept which her 
study of the mind in action does not impair, for her novels are built around choices which 
are, though never so carefully documented, seen as free and hence judgeable. 
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on 


There are natures born to the inheritance of flesh that come without understand- 
ing, and that go again without seeming to have wondered why. Life, so long as 
they endure it, is a true wonderland, a thing of infinite beauty, which could 
they but wander into it wonderingly, would be heaven enough... . From her 
earliest youth goodness and mercy had molded her every impulse.?° 


At the hotel where she scrubs floors, Senator Brander is impressed by 
her beauty, decides to marry her, and presently seduces her. 

The Senator dies suddenly, before he is able to carry out his intention 
of marrying Jennie, leaving her with child. After it is born, the disgraced 
family moves to Cleveland, where Jennie presently meets the man who 
is to be the center of her thoughts for the rest of her life. Lester Kane 
comes from a wealthy Cincinnati family of carriage-makers. He is gener- 
ous, forceful, direct, and the slightest bit coarse-grained. In spite of his 
wealth and good breeding, the reader is made to feel that he is, emotion- 
ally, less beautifully constructed than Jennie, though he is capable of 
appreciating her fine nature and is, indeed, worlds beyond her culturally. 
Most of the book is devoted to their changing relations. He keeps her in 
various apartments, supplying her liberally with money, always half 
intending to marry her but never quite making his mind up to disturb 
the comfortable status quo. Jennie’s most pressing concern, after her love 
for Lester, is to keep her little girl near without having Lester, whom she 
has foolishly kept in ignorance, learn of the child’s existence. She is 
happy in her love for him and in being able to help her impoverished 
family with money. Lester’s discovery of the child precipitates a crisis, 
and he thinks of leaving her. But he has become so attached to her 
goodness that he cannot bear the thought of separation. When his 
family discovers the connection and tries to break it, he defiantly installs 
Jennie in a large house in Chicago, and a period of precarious happiness 
follows. 

Then forces conspire to take Lester away from her. His father dies, 
leaving Lester’s inheritance contingent upon his abandoning Jennie. His 
family brings all its persuasive force to bear. And, to sweep aside the last 
hesitation, Lester is attracted by a cultivated and wealthy widow who 
is deeply in love with him. Again in the matter of this choice, Jennie is 
wholly unselfish in wanting Lester to do what is best for himself—and 
it is he who is uncertain which way to turn, drawn at once by loyalty to 
Jennie, fascination for Mrs. Gerald, the desire to retain his accustomed 
wealth and to be active in his father’s business, and the influence exerted 
by his family and the polite society which wants him to become finally 
“respectable.” 


20 Jennie Gerhardt (New York, 1911; ed. 1926), pp. 15-16. 
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But he did not want to do this. The thought was painful to him—objectionable 
in every way. Jennie was growing in mental acumen. She was beginning to see 
things quite as clearly as he did. She was not a cheap, ambitious, climbing crea- 
ture. She was a big woman and a good one. It would be a shame to throw her 
down, and besides she was good-looking. . . . It is an exceptional thing to find 
beauty, youth, compatibility, intelligence, your own point of view—softened 
and charmingly emotionalized—in another.” 


The reader cannot entirely blame Lester when he finally gives Jennie 
up, for he understands the many subtle pressures—which Dreiser so 
masterly depicts—that condition his exercise of volition. Lester could 
choose readily enough if he knew exactly what he wanted. What makes 
the influence of external forces credible is the wealth of careful documen- 
tation that Dreiser presents so that the reader may actually see all the 
influences that work upon Lester and paralyze his will. Social ostracism, 
combined with the loss of a large part of his independent fortune, which 
makes his need for a share in his father’s estate more pressing, finally 
turns the balance against Jennie—though it is she who urges him to go. 
At a subsequent meeting he tries to explain his feelings: 


“T was just as happy with you as I ever will be. It isn’t myself that’s important 
in this transaction apparently; the individual doesn’t count much in the situa- 
tion. . . . All of us are more or less pawns. We’re moved about like chessmen by 
circumstances over which we have no control... . 

“‘After all, life is more or less of a farce,”’ he went on a little bitterly. “It’s a 
silly show. The best we can do is to hold our personality intact. It doesn’t appear 
that integrity has much to do with it.” 


Stricken with a fatal illness, he calls her to his death bed, where he 
tells her: 


“T haven’t been satisfied with the way we parted. It wasn’t the right thing, after 
all. I haven’t been any happier. I’m sorry. I wish now, for my own peace of mind, 
that I hadn’t done it... . It wasn’t right. The thing wasn’t worked out right 
from the start; but that wasn’t your fault. I’m sorry. I wanted to tell you that. 
I’m glad I’m here to do it.’ 


The story ends with Jennie at the station for a last glimpse of the coffin. 
Nowhere has Dreiser matched the pathos of these closing lines: 


Before her was stretching a vista of lonely years down which she was steadily 
gazing. Now what? She was not so old yet. There were those two orphan children 
to raise. They would marry and leave after a while, and then what? Days and 
days in endless reiteration, and then——?™* 


1 Tbhid., pp. 290-291. 

22 Tbid., pp. 400-401. This passage is notable as the most explicit statement of belief in 
the novel. It comes from Lester, but it represents Dreiser’s own attitude because it is 
virtually the thesis of his novel. 3 Thid., p. 422. *% Tbid., p. 431. 
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A novel with a “kept woman” for its central figure would be somewhat 
unusual, but when that kept woman is presented as good and admirable, 
as possessing positive virtues which raise her quite above the general 
run of socially minded people, then we recognize a novel in which an 
unusual approach is taken to the problem of man in society. 

This approach constitutes the philosophy of the novel. As in Sister 
Carrie it can be stated as a belief in determinism accompanied by a 
conviction that the appointed course of events has neither purpose nor 
an order that is accessible to man’s intellect. What strikes the reader 
again and again is the unreasonable way in which events pile up to 
direct the lives of the characters. Luck is more important than careful 
planning, and “‘goodness” does not necessarily appeal to the unknown 
controllers of destiny. The novel presents a long sequence of “‘controlled”’ 
events in a way that convinces anyone who reads. The evidence is there 
and cannot be gainsaid: a thousand circumstances enfold man in their 
invisible garment of steel; and no one is capable of seeing the pattern 
according to which the garment is woven; one only feels the pressures 
which check or direct him in particular movements. 

The same kind of thinking is extended to Dreiser’s idea of the human 
will. He recognizes will as a function of what he might call personality. 
His people act from apparently autonomous impulses. Jennie’s goodness, 
for example, he regards as something which need not and indeed cannot 
be accounted for; it can only be described. But at the same time, by the 
approach outlined in the preceding pages, Dreiser shows that the will 
is not free to operate independently, that it has not the power to bring 
its impulses to fulfillment. Thus instead of attempting to go behind the 
will and identify the components of its apparently free volitions, he 
follows these impulses into the world and shows us precisely why and 
how they are thwarted by social and economic forces. We might say 
that he admits free will with reference to volition but denies it wit 
reference to action. One can wish freely, but one cannot freely carry 
out one’s wishes. 

In a world so envisaged, good intentions do not necessarily bear good 
results. Nor is what is conventionally called evil punished. Hence stand- 
ard ethics are discredited because they do not, in Dreiser’s eyes, repre- 
sent a realistic interpretation of social relations. They do not constitute 
the genuine forces which make for social cohesion and regulate the 
conduct of civilized man. It would be useless to blame someone for con- 
ditions beyond his control. This assumption is fundamental in Jennie 
Gerhardt. As Lester says, ‘‘The best we can do is to hold our personality 
intact.” Jennie’s goodness is valued more highly than the society which 
destroys her chance for happiness. Dreiser does not show that there may 
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be extenuating circumstances to pardon the sinfulness of the “fallen 
woman.” He denies that she is sinful; he deplores the moral codes which, 
failing to restrain her first slip, inflict a consciousness of guilt upon her 
ever after; he considers her good and beautiful, and the reader is led to 
conclude that Lester Kane was foolish (or very unlucky) not to have 
married her. These conclusions grow naturally from Dreiser’s conviction 
that, since human feeling is the one real value in a cosmos of purposeless 
change, any social pressures which blight the fullest satisfaction of that 
feeling are of questionable benefit to mankind. 

All these abstract notions depend for their conviction upon the emo- 
tional weight which Dreiser is able to attach to the personality of Jennie. 
That he succeeds with his ‘“‘message’’ is due to his complete success in 
making of her a rich and lovely woman, a creature who is all good and 
whose simple heart is capable of endless devotion. Jennie is undoubtedly 
his richest creation. The reader’s sympathies are entirely with her. 
Her misfortunes are truly heart-rending. Indeed her sufferings are so 
real that the reader is not aware of an auctorial ‘‘message,’’ for he reaches 
the conclusions here described through his emotional response to the 
events of the story. This point is important, for it shows that the pathos 
of Jennie’s life is the outstanding fact of the novel, the fact upon which 
depend any ideas that the reader may gather. As a work of art Jennie 
Gerhardt is, therefore, successful; for the ideas upon which it is based 
serve first of all to create a certain aesthetic effect and do not obtrude 
themselves in the way of that effect. It is too bad that Jennie should sui- 
fer, and the system is to be deplored for making her suffer, but that is not 
tantamount to saying that the institution of marriage, for example, 
should be rejected. It would indeed detract from the pathos of Jennie’s 
situation if the author were crusading for change. The conditions which 
crush her must, for the purposes of the novel, be regarded as unchange- 
able. 

II 

In the second stage of his development Dreiser added another element 
to the two main ideas which we have described as constituting the first 
phase of his naturalism. That was the idea of the superman. When one 
had found that life was meaningless and morals absurdly inadequate, 
the next step was to conclude that the only good lay in exercising one’s 
will to power. The philosophy of the superman was conveniently avail- 
able to enable Dreiser to take this step; and he wrote three novels about 
the activities of supermen in the modern world. Nietzsche’s philosophy 
saw in the superman the only hope for the betterment of mankind. 
Dreiser may have known this aspect of Nietzsche’s thought, he may even 
have begun The Financier with the intention of demonstrating some such 
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idea, but his study of the activities of one of the Robber Barons of the 
late nineteenth century seems finally to have drawn him away from the 
notion that the financial superman was an indispensable agent in the 
development of a capitalistic society. 

Dreiser’s “Trilogy of Desire,” of which The Financier (1912) and The 
Titan (1914) have been published,” represents his effort to set forth the 
life of a modern financial superman. Although written from the point 
of view of the superman and begun as a celebration rather than an 
indictment of him, these novels virtually accomplish Jack London’s 
avowed but unfulfilled purpose in writing The Sea-Wolf—to show that 
“the superman cannot be successful in modern life . . . ; he acts like an 
irritant in the social body.”* This cannot be called Dreiser’s purpose, 
however, for he has never arrived at that degree of conviction which 
would permit him to organize a portion of the social scene and write 
about it as if he had thought his way through to a final conclusion about 
its meaning. Indeed it is the planlessness and inconclusiveness of life 
that interest Dreiser. On the other hand, nearly all critics have ceased 
accusing him of being merely a patient recorder who copies his books 
tediously from newspaper records. He organizes his material without 
seeking to organize life into a “perfect round.” 

The Financier and The Titan contain perhaps the greatest mass of 
documentation to be found in any American novels in the naturalistic 
tradition. They are records of an epoch of American life. The career of 
Charles T. Yerkes, traction magnate of Philadelphia and Chicago, 
supplied Dreiser with the materials for his two books. Yerkes is trans- 
formed into Frank Algernon Cowperwood, and the novels record his 
economic and amorous affairs in minutest detail. The Financier takes 
Cowperwood from boyhood up to the panic of 1873. A “‘superman’’ 
devoid of ethical restraints, he goes from business to business, gaining 
control of the Philadelphia street-railway network and becoming in- 
volved with political graft. He becomes a millionaire and is laying plans 
to make a billion when the Chicago fire of 1871 causes a panic which 
wipes out his fortune. Because he has tampered with the daughter of 
the political boss, he is at this time abandoned by those in control and 
made a scapegoat to appease an indignant populace. After thirteen 
months in prison he is pardoned just in time to regain his fortune by 
selling short in the panic of 1873. Here ends The Financier. 

The Titan is longer and more detailed. It tells how Cowperwood moves 
to Chicago and, through bribes and cleverness, gains a number of fran- 


*% Volume m1, The Stoic, has been announced, but apparently it will not be published. 
See below, p. 289 and note 42. 
* Quoted in Charmian London, The Book of Jack London (New York, 1921), 11, 57. 
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chises for the distribution of suburban gas. After this coup he launches 
into a long fight to gain control of all the Chicago street railways. The 
novel presents the great struggle in all its complexity, showing how 
banks, local politicians, legislators, governors, and newspapers are 
drawn into the vortex of the conflict—and how Cowperwood is finally 
defeated in his efforts to buy or control the entire State legislature and 
obtain from them a fifty-year franchise on Chicago street-railway trans- 
portation. The details of all these transactions are given so fully that the 
reader is convinced of their authenticity: he comes from the books feeling 
that he has seen the whole picture, presented more minutely—and far 
more effectively—than it could have been presented in the best historical 
or economic treatise available. The facts are all there, vividly realized 
and brought to life. And since the affairs of Cowperwood are part and 
parcel of this vast economic complex, the recording of its intricacies is 
documentation in the best naturalistic tradition. It is as intimately 
united with the story as the documentation in Zola’s L’Assommoir or 
Germinal. It is setting, condition, and material for the novel; none of it 
is extraneous, none gratuitous, because it is all a part of Cowperwood’s 
career. 

Interlarded with Cowperwood’s business dealings throughout the two 
novels are his amorous intrigues and domestic difficulties. One critic 
has described The Titan as a “huge club-sandwich composed of slices of 
business alternating with erotic episodes,’’’ and the description is an 
apt one, although it gives less attention than it might to the close 
relationship between the two sides of Cowperwood’s life. His amorous 
escapades round out his “‘business” personality; they also cause violent 
repercussions in his various business transactions, for the women he 
knows quite naturally are connected with the men whom he deals with 
in the world of politics and finance. 

It has been shown in the discussion of both Sister Carrie and Jennie 
Gerhardt that Dreiser’s determinism is determinism after the fact. That 
is, he does not pretend to go behind an act of so-called will and show all 
the conditions and pressures of which it is composed.?* He does not 
pretend to set down a perfect chain of causal relationships that account 
for the fiction known as free will; but, admitting that fiction, he does 
show how in its actions it is swayed and guided by “deterministic” 
forces outside of it—so that in effect it is relatively helpless.”® 


27 Stuart P. Sherman, On Contemporary Literature (New York, 1917), p. 98. 

28 See note 17, above. 

2? Dreiser comments as follows upon the “‘meaning”’ of life: “I can make no comment on 
my work or my life that holds either interest or import for me. Nor can I imagine any ex- 
planation or interpretation of any life, my own included, that would be either true—or 
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In The Financier and The Titan there is the same attitude toward 
man and society, but the situation is greatly altered by a change in one 
of the factors of the problem. That factor of course is Frank Algernon 
Cowperwood. Instead of being relatively weak like Carrie, Hurstwood, 
Jennie, and Lester Kane, Cowperwood is a financial superman. He is 
born to conquer, and he knows it. At the age of eighteen he receives a 
five-hundred dollar Christmas bonus from the grain brokers to whom 
he has been “‘apprenticed” without salary to learn the business. Already 
he is indispensable—and perfectly confident: 


On the way home that evening he speculated as to the nature of this business. 
He knew he wasn’t going to stay there long, even in spite of this gift and promise 
of salary. They were grateful, of course; but why shouldn’t they be? He was 
efficient, he knew that; under him things moved smoothly. It never occurred 
to him that he belonged in the realm of clerkdom. Those people were the kind 
of people who ought to work for him, and who would. There was nothing savage 
in his attitude, no rage against fate, no dark fear of failure.*° 


He is selfish because his own concerns are paramount with him. In 
another paragraph his nature is carefully described: 


Cowperwood was innately and primarily an egoist and intellectual, though 
blended strongly therewith was a humane and democratic spirit. We think of 
egoism and intellectualism as closely confined to the arts. Finance is an art. 
And it presents the operations of the subtlest of the intellectuals and of the ego- 
ists. Cowperwood was a financier. Instead of dwelling on the works of nature, its 
beauty and subtlety, to his material disadvantage, he found a happy mean, 
owing to the swiftness of his intellectual operations, whereby he could, intellec- 
tually and emotionally, rejoice in the beauty of life without interfering with 
his perpetual material and financial calculations. And when it came to women 
and morals, which involved so much relating to beauty, happiness, a sense of 
distinction and variety in living, he was but now beginning to suspect for him- 
self at least that apart from maintaining organized society in its present form 
there was no basis for this one-life, one-love idea. 


Toward the end of The Titan he is still strong; “he seemed a kind of 


superman, and yet also a bad boy—handsome, powerful, hopeful... 
impelled by some blazing internal force which harried him on and on.’ 





important, if true. Life is to me too much a welter and play of inscrutable forces to permit, 
in my case at least, any significant comment. One may paint for one’s own entertainment, 
and that of others—perhaps. As I see him the utterly infinitesimal individual weaves 
among the mysteries a floss-like and wholly meaningless course—if course it be. In short 
I catch no meaning from all I have seen, and pass quite as Icame, confused and dismayed.” 
(“Statements of Belief,’’ The Bookman, txvi (September, 1928}, 25.) 
80 The Financier (New York, 1912; ed. London, 1927), p. 35. 
| The Financier, p. 140. 
% The Titan (New York, 1914; ed. London, 1928), p. 461. 
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He is the apotheosis of individualism, the man who moves the mass, 
which “only moves forward because of the services of the exceptional 
individual.’ He answers to the wish “that the significant individual will 
always appear and will always do what his instincts tell him to do.’ 

At the end of The Financier Cowperwood, the financial superman, has 
asserted himself stupendously and yet, like Jennie and Lester Kane and 
Hurstwood, has been swept back and forth by the surge of environing 
forces more powerful than even his intelligence and resolution. Being a 
larger figure, he moves in a more elaborate complex of forces; but the 
forces elude his brilliant foresight and generalship and temporarily strip 
him of freedom and fortune. 

At the end of the great struggle related in The Titan, when Cowper- 

wood is temporarily defeated by the enmity his power has evoked (a 
situation which is a better example than London could produce of how 
the financial superman “acts like an irritant in the social body’’), 
Dreiser expatiates upon the spectacle of his superman’s career: 
Rushing like a great comet to the zenith, his path a blazing trail, Cowperwood 
did for the hour illuminate the terrors and wonders of individuality. But for 
him also the eternal equation—the pathos of the discovery that even giants are 
but pygmies, and that an ultimate balance must be struck. Of the strange, tor- 
tured, terrified, reflection of those who, caught in his wake, were swept from the 
normal and the commonplace, what shall we say? Legislators by the hundred 
were hounded from politics into their graves; a half-hundred aldermen of various 
councils who were driven grumbling or whining into the limbo of the dull, the 
useless, the commonplace.* 


These sentences repeat the philosophy which was outlined at the begin- 
ning of this analysis of Dreiser’s work and which was found in Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt. What distinguishes The Financier and The 
Titan from the two previous novels is, as we have seen, the different 
weight given in them to the human factor in Dreiser’s equation of 
change. Cowperwood is a greater force than Dreiser’s earlier characters, 
but his position in the cosmos is essentially the same. 

In conclusion we may consider the ethical import of these books. 
Hearing about them, one’s reaction is that Dreiser must have composed 
them as an indictment of the business methods of the Robber Barons—to 


3 Hey-Rub-a-Dub-Dub, p. 89; quoted from Harry Hartwick, Foreground of American 
Fiction (New York, 1934), p. 97. These ideas, expressed in 1919, show Dreiser touched by 
the Nietzschean philosophy; they precede his conversion to socialism. Mr. Hartwick, how- 
ever, goes on to insist that they prove Dreiser to have admired and condoned the behavior 
of Cowperwood as valuable to society. This cannot be entirely true, for the course of the 
novels does not show Cowperwood to have been socially useful. The ethical implications 
are considered further below. * The Titan, p. 542. 
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Charles Child Walcuit 283 
show that they were social menaces who should have been extirpated. 
Doubtless some such conclusion comes to the reader after he has finished 
the novels; but so long as he is reading them Cowperwood is the hero. 
His morals may not be held up as exemplary for American society, but 
his intelligence and energy make him the center of attention and con- 
cern. The reader sees the struggle through Cowperwood’s eyes; he cannot 
avoid lending his sympathy to the owner of those eyes. He is attracted, 
as people always are in reality, to a man with the personal force to affect 
the lives of thousands of people. Further than this, Dreiser is frequently 
at pains to cast doubt upon the judgments which condemn Cowper- 
wood. Early in The Financier, young Cowperwood gets his first lesson 
in the law of tooth and fang by watching a lobster devour day-by-day 
a squid that was placed in a tank with him in a store window. The same 
novel ends with a parable about the Black Grouper, which survives by 
virtue of its ability to change color and so deceive enemy and prey 
alike. We are asked, 


What would you say was the intention of the overruling, intelligent, construc- 
tive force which gives to Mycteroperca this ability? To fit it to be truthful? To 
permit it to present an unvarying appearance which all honest life-seeking fish 
may know? Or would you say that subtlety, chicanery, trickery, were here at 
work? An implement of illusion one might readily suspect it to be, a living lie, a 
creature whose business it is to appear what it is not, to simulate that with 
which it has nothing in common, to get its living by great subtlety, the power of 
its enemies to forefend against which is little. The indictment is fair. 

Would you say, in the face of this, that a beatific, beneficent, creative, over- 
ruling power never wills that which is either tricky or deceptive?** 


The conclusion is that Christian ethics are illusory, that people should 
not be blamed for disobeying a code which, if followed, would render 
them unfit to survive. Indeed, he found, as Burton Rascoe writes, “an 
epic quality in the rise of individuals to merciless and remorseless power 
through the adaptation of their combative instincts to the peculiar 
conditions of the American struggle for existence.’’*? In the same spirit 
Dreiser interpolates a disquisition on monogamy, his point being that 
Christian moral standards do not answer to human needs.** Again, he 
questions the idea of divine guidance and the relation of man to nature: 


% The Financier, pp. 9-12. % Thid., p. 510. 

37 Theodore Dreiser (New York, 1925), p. 78. 

38 The Financier, pp. 152-153. “That the modern home is the most beautiful of schemes, 
when based upon mutual sympathy and understanding between two, need not be ques- 
tioned. And yet this fact should not necessarily carry with it a condemnation of all love 
not so fortunate as to find so happy a denouement. Life cannot be put in any mould, and 
the attempt might as well be abandoned at once.” 
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How shall we explain these subtleties of temperament and desire? Life has to 
deal with them at every turn. They will not down, and the large, placid move- 
ments of nature outside of man’s little organisms would indicate that she is 
not greatly concerned. We see much punishment in the form of jails, diseases, 
failure, and wrecks; but we also see that the old tendency is not visibly lessened. 
Is there no law outside of the subtle will and power of the individual to achieve? 
If not, it is surely high time that we knew it—one and all. We might then agree 
to do as we do; but there would be no silly illusions as to divine regulation.** 


It does not follow from this denial of conventional ethics that a 
Cowperwood is a boon to society. He may ‘move the mass” but Dreiser’s 
own story shows that he does not move it to any good end. There is no 
paradox here. The point is that Dreiser is thinking in terms of the in- 
dividual without sufficiently considering his social function. Cowperwood 
cannot reasonably be condemned to hellfire for following his natural 
bent, but his social value is another matter. If Dreiser had studied it, 
he would unquestionably have recognized society’s need to restrain such 
individuals. And he has done so since then. Indeed, his adoption of a 
more social point of view may explain his inability to complete The 
Stoic (see below, note 42). He undoubtedly began the series with the con- 
viction that the Nietzschean superman was an instrument of social bet- 
terment, but he was open-minded enough to let the facts change this con- 
viction. 

Dreiser does not point his remarks upon conventional ethical codes 
further than to show that they are incapable of coping with modern 
problems, that most successful people disregard them, and that their 
application to the human animal under any conditions is a dubious 
procedure. He does not, on the other hand, suggest that modern society 
is perfect or that nothing can be done to improve it. But although he 
hopes for social improvement, Dreiser’s purpose in these novels is to 
deal with life as it is lived under modern social and economic conditions. 
His art is devoted to a study of things as they are—which is to say that 
he is a successful novelist rather than a pseudo-scientist or propagand- 
ist. 

The “Genius’’ (1915) is cut from the same block as The Financier and 
The Titan. Both in form and ideology it resembles those novels so closely 
that an extended analysis of it is unnecessary. Eugene Witla, the hero 
of The “‘Genius’’, is a superman like Cowperwood. He is an artist rather 
than a financier, but otherwise he is much the same sort of person. 
Like Cowperwood, again, he is set loose in the turbulence of modern life 
and permitted to exercise his superior cunning untrammeled by moral 
restraints. Like Cowperwood he has his successes and his failures, the 


39 Thid., p. 147. 
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forces which thwart his intentions frequently being the combinations of 
weaker people who unite in defiance of his superman self-assertion. And 
again, Witla’s amours occupy a Jarge portion of the story, represent the 
superabundance of his artistic “‘genius,”’ and are responsible for several 
of his misfortunes. Like The Financier and The Titan, The “‘Genius’’ 
consists of a loosely connected sequence of events related by chronology 
and by the fact that Eugene Witla participates in them all. ‘The book, 
furthermore, ends upon the note of wonder and uncertainty which we 
have found to be characteristic of Dreiser’s attitude toward life. And 
finally, the superman hero is the center of reference and attention 
throughout the story. His effect upon society is not considered, for 
Dreiser is still brooding over the place of the individual in his meaning- 
less cosmos. 


III 


The third stage in Dreiser’s naturalism is marked by his conversion 
to socialism. Here the ideas that signalized his first stage remain, but 
instead of advocating individual anarchy, as he tended to do under the 
aegis of Nietzsche, he has come to believe that something can be accom- 
plished toward the amelioration of social evils if men will unite in a 
concerted attack upon those evils. Am American Tragedy is founded 
upon this point of view, although the reader must remember that this, 
like Dreiser’s other novels, is first of all a human story. 

An American Tragedy recounts the life of Clyde Griffiths. He is first 
seen in Kansas City, the child of itinerant street preachers, singing on a 
corner with them. He becomes a bell-boy in a lavish hotel and there 
acquires a longing for all the comforts and luxuries which his family can 
not provide. He soon goes to Chicago where, still working as a bell-boy, 
he meets his rich uncle Samuel, a collar manufacturer in Lycurgus, 
New York. The uncle later has Clyde come to Lycurgus and starts him 
at the bottom of his business, with every opportunity to work his way 
to the top. But Clyde is not accepted socially by his wealthy relatives 
until the fascinating Sondra Finchley takes him up—out of spite—and 
introduces him to the highest social set of Lycurgus. In the meantime 
Clyde had been sharing his loneliness with Roberta Alden, a simple 
country girl who was working under him in the factory. Now when he 
sees a promising future before him, it transpires that Roberta is with 
child. In desperation, after weeks of torturing worry, he plans to take 
her boating in the country and “‘accidentally”’ drown her. At the final 
moment he is too weak to tip the boat over, but Chance—or the situation 
produced by the two personalities in their particular relation—completes 
the design in another way: Seeing his despairing and horrified expression, 
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Roberta comes toward him in the boat. He strikes out desperately to 
fend her off and hits her with a camera unconsciously held in his hand; 
the boat capsizes, striking Roberta as she falls into the water, and Clyde 
refrains from saving her.*® 

The rest of the story is devoted to the apprehension, trial, conviction, 
and execution of Clyde for the murder of Roberta. As the passage 
referred to above indicates, Clyde himself is not perfectly sure whether 
or not he is guilty. Before Roberta arose and came toward him in the 
rowboat, he had certainly decided that he would not commit the crime 
he had planned. On the other hand, he instituted the expedition with 
murder in his heart—a fact which exerted much influence upon the final 
decision of the jury. The prosecution brings dozens of witnesses and 
traces Clyde’s movements minutely. Clyde’s only defense is his last 
minute change of heart for which there is no evidence and which is 
easily counterbalanced by the absolute proof of his murderous intentions. 

The peculiar way in which the “murder” of Roberta occurred is one 
of the most important facts in the novel. Clyde’s inability to commit the 
deed in cold blood is indicative of his general weakness of will. But when 
some kind of chance, which might be described by an omniscient 
psychologist as the inevitable reaction of Roberta to Clyde’s horrified 
expression, enters the action and the boat is capsized, Clyde is given a 
shock which enables him to refrain from rescuing her. The effect of this 
careful description of the incident is to show that Clyde is not the master 
of his fate, that only under particular conditions is he able to ‘‘choose”’ 
the “evil” course that he desires to carry out. He does not really “‘choose”’ 
to abandon Roberta; it would be more accurate to say that he is con- 
ditioned by his weeks of planning so that when the situation enables 
him to overcome his scruples (equally the product of long training) he 
is carried along by the impetus of this conditioning to commit the act 
he has planned. Thus from an objective point of view, one can hardly 
blame Clyde for an action in which he was Jargely a helpless participant. 
Clyde did not wilfully produce the painful dilemma which called forth 
his unhappy attempt to resolve it. His craving for wealth and social 
position can be understood—like his complementary lack of ethical 
standards—in the light of his upbringing. His weakness is contemptible 
to some readers, but Dreiser certainly does not, contemn it. Clyde has a 
certain power of choice, to be sure, which Dreiser does not reduce to its 
ultimate chemical constituents as the first naive naturalists thought they 
might finally be able to do; but that power of choice, though accepted 
as a factor in the problem, is shown to be conditioned by the many 
forces among which it exists. Jennie Gerhardt and Lester Kane had 

40 An American Tragedy (2 vols., New York, 1925), 1, 78-80. 
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“wills” that were impotent, because of external pressures, to fulfill 
their desires. The same generalization holds for Clyde Griffiths. In both 
books Dreiser’s attitude toward the relation between personal will and 
conditioning pressures is the same, and that attitude has been sufli- 
ciently described in the preceding pages. 

In An American Tragedy, however, there is a difference of emphasis 
which is intimately associated with the structure of the novel. To begin 
with, Clyde is doubtless the weakest of Dreiser’s heroes; he has least of 
the inexplicable inner drive which makes a commanding personality. 
He begins, further, with a pitifully meager background and a narrow 
view of life. He is no Cowperwood or Witla superman—he has not even 
the charm of Carrie or Jennie. And as the novel proceeds there is so 
careful an attention to detail and so complete a delineation of the various 
experiences which add to Clyde’s miserable store of ideas and ideals that 
the reader seems tu be gaining a full insight into the forces which account 
for the nature of Clyde’s personality. This statement involves a good 
deal of oversimplification—for indeed Clyde has a certain amount of 
personality from the beginning which is never explained as the product 
of any known forces. It is, further, only a literary convention which 
permits the novelist to appear to be presenting all the facts of a situa- 
tion. Dreiser, to be sure, presents more documentary facts perhaps than 
any other novelist has ever gathered about a comparable problem; and 
so the illusion of completeness achieved is less “illusory” than in any 
other novel which seeks to create the same illusion. The effect on the 
reader is to make him understand the Clyde who commits the crime in 
terms of the growth through which Dreiser has conducted him in the 
first half of the novel. The characters in Sister Carrie and Jennie Ger- 
hardt begin, so to speak, in mid-career; they enter the story with attri- 
butes behind which Dreiser has not time to explore. They have, further, 
more of that charm or personality which creates the impression of free 
will and ethical independence. Thus we illustrate the truism that only 
with simple characters—who usually live under sordid conditions—can 
the naturalistic method succeed in appearing to present the external 
pressures which control the characters’ lives and which account to a 
considerable degree for what they are as well as what they do. It is 
because of the simplicity of Clyde’s character and the narrowness of his 
initial outlook that Dreiser is able apparently to go so much further 
behind the phenomenon of his will and explain its constituents. Of 
course the ultimate vital principle is as mysterious as ever, but the 
elements which condition its growth are presented more fully than else- 
where. 

This is a striking difference between the naturalism of Am American 
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Tragedy and of Dreiser’s earlier novels. But even so it is a difference only 
in degree, for in spite of his mass of evidence Dreiser is still unable to 
find purpose or organization in the ceaseless ebb and flow of life. He 
pretends to explain Clyde’s character more fully in terms of heredity 
and especially milieu than he has done before—but he is still bound to the 
conviction that the changes of fate are too inscrutable ever to be finally 
understood by man. 

Having ofiered these generalizations, we must hasten to qualify them 
in another respect. An American Tragedy differs greatly in structure 
from the earlier novels. In aJl of them we have discerned a formlessness 
which seemed to answer to Dreiser’s conception of reality. Carrie was 
left in mid-career with a question. Lester and Jennie were buffeted about, 
but not through any sharply articulated dramatic sequence of events. 
The structure of The “‘Genius” and The Titan is Dreiser’s assertion that 
real life is not made up of beautifully organized patterns but of ceaseless 
fluctuations about a norm which is hidden or even non-existent. An 
American Tragedy, on the contrary, is completely unified by the fact 
that every event in the novel is related to the central crisis of Roberta’s 
murder. Book One presents Clyde’s early years and his development. 
Book Two deals with his life in Lycurgus, his afiair with Roberta, and 
the complications brought about by Clyde’s love for Sondra Finchley— 
ending with the murder. Book Three contains the apprehension, trial, 
and execution of Clyde. What would have been a tawdry and wandering 
life is given meaning by the great central event of the murder. By making 
the last two books of the novel specifically the story of the murder—as 
they must be, since Clyde has committed it—Dreiser is able to have his 
action single and unified. Doubtless this unity is characteristic of 
tragedy, which can occur even in a naturalist’s world and give a principle 
of organization to what might otherwise be a meaningless life. This 
change in structure then, arises from a change in the content of the novel, 
not from a change in Dreiser’s naturalism. But there is a difference be- 
tween the philosophy of An American Tragedy and the earlier novels, 
which justifies the assertion that it marks a third distinct stage in Drei- 
ser’s naturalism. In The Financier, The Titan, and The ‘“‘Genius”’ Dreiser 
saw life through the eyes of a “superman,” to whom it appeared as a 
welter of forces among which he must try somehow to work out his 
individual salvation. The careers of Cowperwood and Witla are seen as 
individuals’ struggles, without particular social implications.“ In Clyde 
Griffiths’ progress, on the contrary, social implications abound. Dreiser 


“ Dreiser’s repeated questioning of moral codes is a criticism of society for its effects 
upon the individual—not a recognition of the effect of the individual on society. 
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had been converted to socialism since writing The “‘Genius’’ ; his Amer- 
ican tragedy is a tragedy brought about by the society in which we live. 
That society is responsible, as the immediate cause, for Clyde’s actions. 
This social consciousness marks the third stage of Dreiser’s naturalism. 
This is not to say that An American Tragedy is an indictment of our 
social order. It is first of all a work of art, the tragedy of Clyde Griffiths, 
a picture of a life that is tragic because the protagonist is at once re- 
sponsible (as any human being feels another to be) and helpless (as the 
philosopher views events). . . . Clyde’s tragedy is a tragedy that depends 
upon the American social system. It shows the unfortunate effects of 
that system more, for example, than did the defeat of Cowperwood at 
the end of The Titan. In the latter instance a ‘“‘superman’”’ was battling 
with the opposition aroused by his will to power. In Clyde’s case the 
whole of the American social order, in its normal activity, is brought 
into the picture. 

An American Tragedy is naturalistic because Clyde’s downfall is 
presented as inevitable. In the final analysis Clyde is not deemed morally 
responsible in the slightest degree. Dreiser’s deep compassion records 
the story and broods over the pity of it. And again the artist triumphs 
over the propagandist in presenting the tragedy as inevitable. This 
triumph makes the work naturalistic and it makes of it a great tragedy.“ 
The reader’s being led to wonder about the rightness of the social order 
is, like his doubts about the social value of Cowperwood, an activity 
subsequent to the aesthetic experience of the tragedy itself. Dreiser 
the artist deals with things as they are. Dreiser the socialist demonstrates 
the evils of our society in a way that may lead the reader some time to 
think about correcting them. But this socialistic purpose—if it may be 
called a purpose—does not become part of the movement of the novel; 
it does not contaminate the tragedy; it does not, in short, prevent 
Dreiser from being, still, a naturalist. 

CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT 

University of Oklahoma 


« This doubtless accounts for his inability to complete The Stoic and round out his “Tril- 
ogy of Desire.” That novel, in order to preserve the unity of tone of the other two, would 
have also to be written from the viewpoint of the superman—a very difficult task for a 
socialist. 

* We cannot deal at length with the problem of whether such a book can be called a 
tragedy at all. Certain obvious modifications, indeed, must be made in the Aristotelian 
definition if it is to cover An American Tragedy, but they are not intolerable modifications. 
The hero is not noble, his will—and hence his tragic flaw—are minimized; but the protago- 
nist is destroyed by forces beyond his control. That Clyde is a sordid rather than a noble 
character—a condition which violates the Aristotelian definition—and yet his tragedy is 
compelling rather than contemptible to a modern audience. 
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